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BEPLT  TO  DB.  BBI06S  ON  THE  BEYISED 
YEBSION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Rey.  William  Haniy  Green,  D.I).,  of  Princeton. 

Dr.  Briges  is  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  he 
has  freely  uttered  his  mind  on  the  subject,  as 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  the  Presbyterian  Review.  In  his 
judgment  the  Revision  companies  were  incom¬ 
petent  for  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  They 
were  marvellously  ignorant  of  the  advances 
made  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  in  Biblical 
learning  generally,  particularly  in  these  last 
few  years.  And  their  work  does  not  by  any 
means  answer  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
those  who  are  initiated  in  the  results  of  this 
recent  progress.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  real  scholars,  whom 
Dr.  Briggs  represents,  to  lift  their  warning 
voice  against  the  acceptance  of  a  work  so 
wretchedly  performed. 

The  article  in  The  Evangelist  was  mainly  in¬ 
tended,  I  presume,  to  herald  that  which  was 
forthcoming  in  The  Review,  and  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  so  weighty  a  communication. 
It  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  with  general 
assertions  of  the  numerous  and  serious  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Revision.  These  simply  repre¬ 
sent  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Briggs,  which  I  regret 
to  find  so  unfavorable.  He  is,  however,  enti¬ 
tled  to  have  his  opinions  and  to  express  them. 
But  when  these  are  offered  to  guide  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  others,  their  weight  will  depend  on 
the  validity  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
based.  And  for  these  we  must  chiefly  look  to 
The  Review,  where  abundant  exemplifications 
are  given  of  the  alleged  incomi)etency  and 
mistakes  of  the  Revisers.  A  brief  examination 
will  show  whether  they  warrant  the  dispar¬ 
aging  conclusions  which  the  Doctor  so  confi¬ 
dently  draws  from  them. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this,  a  criticism  in 
The  Evangelist  on  Deut.  vi.  4  demands  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  attention.  Dr.  Briggs  says :  “  The  Re¬ 
visers  leave  King  James’s  Version  unchanged ; 
‘  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  ’ 
But  there  are  no  less  than  three  alternative 
renderings  in  the  margin.  Only  one  of  them 
is  correct.  This  is  manifest  if  we  give  the  prop¬ 
er  name  of  God — Jahveh  instead  of  Lord — 
thus :  ‘Jahueh  our  God:  Jahveh  is  one.'  ” 

First  as  to  his  preference  for  “  Jahveh  ”  as 
the  name  of  God,  which  he  tells  us  that  some 
of  the  English  Revisers  wished  to  introduce. 
This  belongs  to  the  inner  history  of  the  British 
Company,  in  respect  to  which  I  am  not  inform¬ 
ed.  The  fact  may  be  as  Dr.  Briggs  states ;  but 
if  so,  it  is  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  good 
taste  of  the  Revisers  generally,  that  the  prop¬ 
osition  was  not  only  over-ruled  but  suppress¬ 
ed.  If  exact  transliteration  is  required,  the 
name  is  not  “Jahveh,”  but  Yahve  or  Yahwe. 
And  if  this  is  insisted  on  in  the  name  of  God, 
we  must  say  “  Yirra’yahu  ”  for  “Jeremiah,” 


Song  of  Songs  ii.  4,  where  Dr.  Briggs  lugs  it  in 
to  bolster  up  the  preposterous  hypothesis  of  an 
absent  shepherd  lover.  In  several  of  Dr. 
Briggs’s  suggested  emendations  of  the  Revis¬ 
ion,  he  is  technically  right  and  yet  practically 
wrong.  His  renderings  are  such  as  a  teacher 
might  properly  demand  in  the  class-room  to 
assure  himself  that  the  precise  sense  of  certain 
forms  or  constructions  was  apprehended  by 
the  pupil,  but  which  are  awkward,  enfeebling, 
and  out  of  place  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
designed  for  ordinary  readers.  He  would  sub¬ 
stitute  “  who  toucheth  the  earth  so  that  it  doth 
melt  ”  for  “  toucheth  the  land  and  it  melt- 
eth”;  “My  dwelling  is  in  the  house  of  Jah¬ 
veh  ”  for  “  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ” ;  “  O  rise  up,  Jahveh,  that  thine  ene¬ 
mies  may  be  scattered  ”  for  “  Rise  up,  O  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered”:  “The 
same  is  my  God  that  I  may  glorify  him  ”  for 
“This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise  him”; 
“  Water  he  asked,  milk  she  gave  ”  for  “  He 
asked  water  and  she  gave  him  milk  ” ;  “  The 
people  volunteered  ”  for  “  offered  themselves 
willingly  ” ;  this  last  rendering,  he  says  (p.  502), 
“was  probably  to  represent  that  they  were 
free-will  offerings  in  accordance  with  the  use 
of  n'dhabhn  in  the  law  code,  but  this  is  a  mere 
conceit.”  Such  language  from  Wellhausen  or 
Kuenen  would  be  intelligible ;  what  it  means 
in  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Briggs,  is  not  very  clear. 

He  says,  p.  516,  “  In  the  Song  of  Songs  ii.  8, 
9,  we  have  a  series  of  participles.  The  English 
reader  would  not  supiKJse  that  ‘  cometh,’ 
‘leaping,’  ‘skipping,’  ‘is  like,’  ‘standeth,’ 
‘looketh  in,’  ‘showeth  himself’  are  all  partici¬ 
ples  in  the  original.  The  English  language  is 
surely  caimble  of  giving  proi>er  expression  to 
these  participles.”  I  turn  to  the  Presbyterian 
Review  for  January,  1885.  I  there  find  the 
Song  of  Hannah  translated  and  commented  on 
by  Dr.  Briggs.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  6-8  we  have  a  se¬ 
ries  of  participles.  Dr.  Briggs  himself  falls  in¬ 
to  the  same  blunder  (if  it  be  one)  which  he 
censures  in  the  Revisers.  He  renders  them 
throughout  not  by  participles,  but  by  the  indic¬ 
ative  present — “  kills,  (luickens,  brings  down, 
disinherits,  enriches,  humbles,  exalts,  raiseth 
up  ”  ;  and  though  the  participles  cease  at  this 
point,  the  Hebrew  changing  to  a  tense  form. 
Dr.  Briggs  keeps  on  with  the  same  unvarying 
form,  “exalts,”  adding  in  a  note  “We  can 
hardly  express  the  differeHce  in  English.” 

Other  corrections  which  he  makes  are  open 
to  more  serious  objections  than  those  of  taste. 
He  claims  that  “  there  is  no  propriety  ”  in 
“That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon”;  it 
should  be  “The  river  of  battles,”  though  this 
is  contrary  to  all  ancient  testimony  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  to  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  the  best  modern  authorities,  and 
to  the  sense  of  other  derivatives  from  the  same 
root,  not  to  say  that  it  might  puzzle  him  to 
point  out  any  battle  fought  there  before  the 
time  of  Deborah;  whereas  “ancient  river," 


andsoofaiyhe  rest.  The  rendering  1>PP08- 1  »  everlasting  hills,”  forms  a  striking  cok¬ 

ed  by  Dr.  Briggs  is  a  iiossible  one,  and  has  ‘ 
been  adopted  by  some  respectable  authori¬ 
ties  ;  it  was,  therefore,  properly  placed  in  the 
margin.  But  it  is  not  the  equal  of  that  in  the 


text,  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  best  modern  commentators : 
“Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah.”  The 
stress  is  not  upon  unity  alone,  but  upon  char¬ 
acter  as  well.  Chemosh  too  was  one.  A  mere¬ 
ly  national  or  local  deity  might  be  one.  Isra¬ 
el’s  God  was  not  simply  one  God,  but  “one 
Jehovah,”  whom  they  must  accordingly  love 
with  all  their  hearts. 

The  multiplication  of  renderings  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  particularly  in  important  passages,  it  is 
claimed  “discloses  a  timidity  and  hesitancy 
among  the  Revisers,  a  constant  necessity  to 
compromise  with  one  another,  and  also  to 
compromise  with  public  sentiment.”  On  the 
contrary,  it  rose  from  the  conscientious  desire 
to  give  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
student  of  the  original.  Where  more  than  one 
construction  was  i)Ossible,  and  has  been  plau¬ 
sibly  advocated,  the  reader  is  entitled  to  know 
it,  and  information  of  the  fact  is  given  in  the 
margin.  I  am  inclined  myself  to  think  that 
this  has  in  some  cases  been  overdone,  and 
agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  that  the  margin  is  some¬ 
times  so  crowded  as  to  create  confusion.  But 
this  is  a  question  of  judgment  and  taste,  not  of 
“  timidity  ”  or  “  compromise.” 

In  the  Review  (p.497)  the  Revisers  are  charg¬ 
ed  with  “  an  entirely  incorrect  presentation  of 
Hebrew  i>oetry.”  Within  the  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  at  least  three  notable  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  true  scheme  of  Hebrew  ]X)etry,  by 
Ley,  by  Bickell  (not  to  speak  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  system  by  Gietmann),  and  by  Dr. 
Briggs  in  his  “  Biblical  Study.”  Each  of  these 
differs  widely  from  the  others,  not  in  details 
merely,  but  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
prosody ;  each  is  equally  confident  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  own  method,  and  no  one  has 
gained  general  approval.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  that  Dr.  Briggs  is  not  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  long-lost  secret  of  Hebrew  verse.  I  do 
not  proi>ose  to  contest  the  correctness  of  his 
scheme  of  trimeters,  tetrameters,  and  penta¬ 
meters,  which  are  liable  to  be  interchanged  in 
the  same  jioem,  and  are  regulated  by  the  ac¬ 
cent,  the  secondary  accent  being  disregarded, 
and  “  kol-Oy’bh^kha  ”  with  its  four  syllables 
counting  la  the  measure  precisely  as  “k?n,” 
which  has  but  one.  All  that  I  say  is  that  the 
Revisers  introduced  no  novelties  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  divided  the  lines  in  the  manner  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  consent  of  eminent  scholars, 
such  as  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  others. 
And  there  are  members  of  the  British  company 
who  are  themselves  entitled  to  rank  as  author¬ 
ities  on  this  subject,  if  any  men  living  are. 
Dr.  Briggs’s  lines  may  in  some  instances  be 
more  equable  than  theirs,  but  mechanical  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  length  of  lines  is  not  the  final 
test  of  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  ixje'try, 
esiwcially  in  Hebrew,  where  the  governing  law 
is  the  {>aralleli3m  of  clauses.  The  palpable 
mistakes  into  which  a  slavish  adherence  to 
this  principle  leads  him,  maybe  illustrated  by 
Isa.  xxxviii.  10.  The  Revisers  have : 

1  said,  In  the  noontide  of  my  days  I  shall  go  into  the 
gates  of  the  grave ; 

I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 

Dr.  Briggs  says  “  In  following  the  Massoret- 
Ic  accents  they  have  mistaken  the  structure  of 
the  pentameter.  It  should  be 

I  said,  Tn  the  noontide  of  my  days,  I  must  go : 
Within  the  gates  of  Bheol,  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue 
of  my  years.” 

The  Revisers  are  further  charged  with  serious 
blunders  of  translation  arising  from  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  Hebrew  grammar.  To  some  of 
“  the  heights  of  Hebrew  grammar  ”  (p.  526),  as 
expounded  by  Dr.  Briggs,  most  assuredly  they 
have  never  climbed.  They  know  nothing  of 
“  the  Vav  of  the  oath  ”  (p.  5*21),  which  is  famil¬ 
iar  enough  in  Arabic,  but  unexampled  in  He¬ 
brew  ;  nor  of  the  use  of  the  perfect  to  express 
a  wish  (p.  520),  which,  even  if  it  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  rare  instances  claimed  by  Ewald 
and  Boettcher,  would  have  no  application  to 


trast  w’ith  the  ephemeral  lives  of  the  host 
which  it  swept  away.  But  “  the  heights  of  He¬ 
brew  ”  Lexicography,  as  well  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  exegesis,  would  seem  to  be  reached  in 
the  rendering  adopted  from  Ewald  and  Ber- 
theau.  Judges  v.  8,  “  He  chooses  new  rulers  ” 
— i.  e.,  Barak  and  Deborah — where  the  Hebrew 
can  by  no  possibility  mean  anything  but  “  new 
gods.”  This  strain  upon  the  sense  of  familiar 
words  does  not  find  the  slightest  justification 
in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8,  where  “God”  does  not 
mean  “  judges  ” ;  men  came  to  God  for  the  de¬ 
cision  of  their  case  when  they  came  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  which  He  had  established  and  where  He 
gave  sentence  through  human  lips.  And  no 
exigency  in  the  passage  requires  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  treatment;  the  de8crii)tion  of  the  op¬ 
pression  and  its  guilty  cause  (verses  6-8)  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  gallant  uprising  (verse  9). 

To  this  must  be  added  the  frequent  doctor¬ 
ing  of  the  text  not  into  accordance  with  ancient 
manuscripts  and  versions,  but  in  spite  of  the 
concurrence  of  all  external  authorities,  and 
that  from  no  necessity  but  that  which  exists  in 
the  imagination  of  the  oi^erator.  Such  peril¬ 
ous  feats  of  interpretation  and  of  criticism  ex¬ 
emplify,  we  may  suppose,  that  “  boldness  ” 
which  Prof.  Francis  Brown  is  surprised  to  find 
lucking  in  the  Revision  (Presbyterian  Review, 
p.  541),  and  which  reverent  lovers  of  the  in¬ 
spired  Word  in  its  integrity  will  fervently  pray 
may  never  be  i)ermitted  to  mangle  our  grand 
old  English  Bible. 

One  charge  based  on  the  refrain  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  I  frankly  confess,  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend.  Dr.  Briggs  says,  page  511,  “  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Revisers  do  not  hesitate  to  interpolate 
in  order  to  avoid  an  interpretation  which  is 
against  their  a  jiriori  theory.”  Nothing  has 
been  interpolated;  if  he  refers  to  the  posses¬ 
sive  pronoun,  that  is  involved  in  the  article. 
The  rendering  of  the  American  Comimny,  so 
far  from  being  dictated  by  “  hostility  to  the 
realistic  interpretation,”  is  not  only  as  consist¬ 
ent  with  that  as  with  any  other,  but  positively 
requires  it  as  the  necessary  basis  of  that  which 
is  higher  and  more  spiritual.  They  object  to 
that  of  the  English  Revisers  that  it  puts  an  un¬ 
natural  meaning  upon  words ;  to  speak  of  true 
unbiassed  affection  as  love  that  is  not  stirred 
up  nor  awakened  “  until  it  please,”  is  a  very 
extraordinary  use  of  terms,  and  the  sentiment 
itself  is  of  doubtful  propriety.  Dr.  Briggs’s 
memory  must  be  at  fault  in  this  case  or  his 
pen  has  made  a  slip.  He  says  “  The  English 
Revisers  have  rightly  adhered  to  King  James’s 
version  here.”  It  is  the  American  Revisers 
who  have  adhered  to  it ;  the  English  abandon¬ 
ed  it. 

Dr.  Briggs  further  complains,  page  532,  that 
“  in  the  whole  department  of  Biblical  Theolo¬ 
gy  the  Revision  has  failed  to  adequately  rep¬ 
resent  the  original  text.”  What  he  says  of 
the  sacrificial  terms  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  whole.  He  objects,  page  529, 
to  the  change  of  “  meat-offering  ”  to  “  meal¬ 
offering  ”  as  a  “  word-play,”  then  confesses 
that  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  “  an  entirely 
appropriate  term,”  but  would  prefer  “vegeta¬ 
ble-offering.”  This  is  obviously  the  reverse  of 
an  improvement.  If  “meal-offering”  is  too 
narrow,  “  vegetable-offering  ”  is  too  wide ;  the 
sense  usually  attached  to  “  vegetables  ”  would 
make  it  misleading  to  ordinary  readers ;  and 
even  as  technically  employed  by  scholars  it 
includes  the  drink-offering.  “  Meal-offering  ” 
is  commended  by  its  brevity,  by  the  trifling 
character  of  the  change  required  from  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version,  and  by  the  fact  that,  while 
it  is  not  absolutely  exact,  for  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  contain  a  precise  eciuivalent,  it 
is  the  most  descriptive  term  that  has  ever 
been  suggested,  the  offering  being  uniformly 
of  grain  in  some  form  and.  most  commonly  of 
meal.  When  the  original  word  so  translated 
in  the  law  has  a  more  general  sense  elsewhere, 
the  Revisers  represent  it  by  a  more  general 
term ;  but  this  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  it  must  be 
1  lid  to  the  account  of  Hebrew  usage. 

He  says  “  The  Revisers  disagree  in  their  ren¬ 
dering  of  Ashi'im."  So  they  do;  there  was  an 


honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  they  frankly 
avow  it.  As  ushiim  commonly  denotes  “  guilt,” 
and  is  properly  so  rendered,  the  English  Re¬ 
visers  thought  it  best  for  the  sake  of  conform¬ 
ity  to  translate  it  “  guilt-offering.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Company,  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Briggs,- 
as  I  infer,  believed  that  the  characteristic  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  this  species  of  sacrifice,  which  was 
a  compensation  for  damage  done  to  rights  or 
property,  was  better  expressed  by  the  old  term 
“trespass-offering.”  And  yet  in  Isa.  llii.  10 
“  offering  for  sin  ”  is  allowed  to  stand,  the 
strict  translation  being  simply  noted  in  the 
margin.  This  the  Doctor  considers  a  “  serious 
error  ”  and  “  altogether  inexcusable.”  He 
adds  “There  is  also  a  mistake  in  rendering 
the  reflexive  nejihesh  as  if  it  indicated  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  soul  as  distinguished  from  his  body, 
which  is  an  altogether  false  conception.  The 
proper  rendering  is  ‘  When  he  himself  offers  a 
trespass-offering.’  ” 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  either  of  these 
particulars.  The  trespass-offering  was  simply 
a  variety  of  the  sin-offering,  notwithstanding 
their  ritual  differences.  So  closely  akin  were 
they  that  there  has  scarcely  been  a  more  per¬ 
plexed  question  in  the  entire  ceremonial  than 
how  these  two  species  of  sacrifice  were  to  be 
discriminated.  I  do  not  comprehend  what  the 
Doctor  can  mean  by  saying  that  while  the 
trespass-offering  is  “  appropriate  to  the  idea 
of  substitution  and  the  representation  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  sin-bearing  victim  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  His  people,”  “the  sin-offering  has 
a  very  different  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  ritual,” 
since  “  it  represents  the  atonement  as  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  application  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim  to  the  divine  altar.”  Atonement  was 
made  by  blood  in  the  trespass-offering,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  every  other  species  of  sacrifice  as  well 
as  in  the  sin-offering,  only  in  this  last  the  rit¬ 
ual  was  more  elaborate.  In  the  trespass-offer¬ 
ing  there  was  both  atonement  for  transgres¬ 
sion  and  the  superadded  idea  of  satisfaction 
for  a  wrong  or  injury.  The  Revisers  judged, 
and  in  my  opinion  correctly,  that  clearness 
would  be  promoted,  so  far  as  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  readers  are  concerned,  by  putting  the  es¬ 
sential  meaning  in  the  text,  and  suggesting 
the  modification  in  the  margin,  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  a  corai)onent  part  of  the  Version.  The  pro¬ 
posed  substitution  of  “he  himself”  for  “his 
soul  ”  mistakes  the  point  of  this  emphatic 
word.  The  stress  is  not  laid  upon  the  offering 
which  “  he  himself  ”  brings  as  contrasted 
with  those  brought  by  others,  but  upon  the 
fact  that  the  offering  which  he  made  was  not 
of  something  external  to  him,  but  his  own 
life.  The  Hebrew  concejition  of  nephesh  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  represented  by  any  English 
equivalent.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
retain  the  old  familiar  rendering  “soul,”  and 
let  its  Biblical  usage  speak  for  itself,  which 
readers  of  the  Scriidures  are  not  in  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  mistaking  to  any  serious  extent. 

Dr.  Briggs  has  detected  “  two  other  errors  ” 
in  this  important  passage,  viz :  the  rendering 
“  sprinkle  ”  Isa.  lii.  15,  and  “  made  interces¬ 
sion  ”  liii.  12.  But  the  translation  is  correct  in 
both  instances.  The  first  of  these  words  oc¬ 
curs  twenty-four  times;  in  twenty-three  of 
these  it  is  universally  admitted  to  mean 
“sprinkle.”  In  this  one  passage  it  has  been 
claimed  that  “  startle,”  a  meaning  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  is  better  suited  to  the  con¬ 
text.  In  deference  to  •j;hose  who  hold  this- 
opinion,  that  rendering  is  put  in  the  margin. 
But  the  established  sense  of  the  word  is  prop¬ 
erly  put  in  the  text.  The  One  whom  men 
thought  stricken  with  the  plague,  llii.  4,  shall 
sprinkle  many  nations  for  their  cleansing  (Lev. 
xiv.  7).  Or  if  the  allusion  be  to  sacrificial  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  nations  with  whom  He  thus 
ratifies  His  covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.  8),  this  again 
would  be  appropriate.  And  it  would  not  in¬ 
volve  “the  error  of  confounding  different  of¬ 
ferings.”  Why  may  not  a  figure  be  drawn 
from  one  species  of  sacrifice  in  lii.  15,  and  an¬ 
other  figure  from  a  different  species  in  liii.  10? 
Besides,  although  in  all  ordinary  sacrifices 
(peace-offerings  as  well  as  others)  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  put  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  and 
not  upon  the  person  to  be  atoned  for  (yet  see 
Lev.  viii.  23,  30,  xiv.  14,  ‘25),  still  the  latter  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  both  suitable  and  intelligible. 
As  sprinkling  the  blood  upon  God’s  altar  de¬ 
notes  the  divine  acceptance  of  the  sacrificial 
expiation,  sprinkling  it  upon  a  person  would 
naturally  denote  the  application  of  its  merits 
to  that  person. 

“  The  Revisers  are  also  in  constant  error  in 
rendering  zebhahh  ‘offering.’  It  is  ever  the 
‘  peace  -  offering.’  ”  There  is  a  slip  here, 
though  this  lo  of  small  account.  The  constant 
rendering  of  the  Revision  as  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  “sacrifice,”  and  this  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  customary  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  to  i>eace-offerings  is  Just  as  readily 
seen  in  the  English  as  in  the  Hebrew. 

In  Lev.  xvi.  8  “Azazel  ”  is  put  in  the  text  of 
the  Revision  in  accordance  with  the  view  of 
the  most  eminent  interpreters  at  the  present 
time,  though  I  am  personally  of  Dr.  Briggs’s 
opinion  that  this  is  not  correct.  The  English 
Revisers  put  in  the  margin  as  an  alternative 
“  dismissal  ” ;  Dr.  Briggs  would  render  it  “  en¬ 
tire  dismissal,”  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the 
sending  away  of  the  goat.  The  American  Com¬ 
pany  prefer  “  removal  ”  in  application  to  the 
significance  of  the  transaction,  the  complete 
removal  of  the  people’s  sins. 

And  now  I  submit  the  question  whether  the 
Doctor  has  made  any  such  showing  as  war¬ 
rants  his  using  the  following  language:  “Our 
examination  of  the  Revisers’  interpretation  of 
the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  Old  Testament  re¬ 
ligion,  shows  that  as  a  body  they  have  not 
mastered  the  subject.”  Con.sidering  the  emi¬ 
nent  scholarship  of  the  English  Revisers,  not 
to  siieak  of  my  distinguished  assoc^tes  in  the 
American  Company,  one  would  think  that 
these  words  must  have  8lipi>ed  from  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  pen  without  his  being  aware  of  what  he 
was  saying. 

I  pa.ss  to  the  only  remaining  count  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  viz:  that  the  Revisers  have  based 
their  work  upon  the  Massoretic  text,  and  have 
declined  to  undertake  its  correction.  Nothing 
more  provokes  the  Doctor’s  ire  or  calls  forth 
more  caustic  condemnation  than  this;  and 
particularly  than  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Company  who  propose  to  expunge  from  the 
margin  the  citations  from  the  Septuagint  and 
other  ancient  versions,  which  are  occasionally 
introduced  by  the  English  Revisers.  Charges 
of  “  inconsistency  and  iierversity,”  p.  513,  are 
freely  hurled  at  the  American  Revisers.  In 
using  “  the  Hebrew  Bible  through  the  veil  of 
the  Massoretic  accents  and  vowel  points  ”  they 
“  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  and  not  with 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian,”  page  508.  Dr. 
Chambers’  admirable  explanations  upon  this 
subject  in  his  very  excellent  and  useful  “  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  ”  are  characterized  as  “  extraordinary 
statements,”  p.  493.  And  it  is  added  “  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Chambers  is  a  strange  position  for  a 


Christian  scholar  to  take.  He  seems  to  hold 
that  the  oracles  of  God  were  committed  to  the 
Jewish  Massoretic  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  he  insists  with  the  American  Revisers  in 
adhering  to  the  text  which  we  receive  from 
them.”  Dr.  Chambers  and  the  entire  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Company  take  a  perfectly  intelligible, 
self-consistent,  and  defensible  position,  and 
one  that  is  not  Jewish,  medimval,  or  reaction¬ 
ary.  They  do  not  by  any  means  maintain  that 
the  Massoretic  text  or  Massoretic  points  are 
faultless,  or  that  they  may  not  be  departed 
from  in  case  of  a  clear,  exegetical  necessity,  or 
that  they  are  not  open  to  correction  from  other 
critical  authorities.  But  this  correction  should 
not  be  capriciously  made.  It  should  be  made 
on  well-established  principles,  and  these  should 
be  carried  consistently  through.  And  it  should 
be  throughout  based  on  an  adequate  critical 
apparatus.  It  is  notorious  that  no  such  criti¬ 
cal  apparatus  exists  at  the  present  time. 

The  New  Testament  Revisers  found  an  im¬ 
mense  apparatus  ready  to  their  hand  in  the 
vast  number  of  ancient  authorities  gathered, 
collated,  classified,  and  digested.  On  this  basis 
successive  critical  editions  of  the  text  had  been 
laboriously  prepared  by  careful  scholars,  whose 
j4ive6  were  devoted  to  tbis  work,  and  these 
were  fortified  at  every  point  by  detailed  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  based. 
The  whole  territory  had  been  surveyed  and 
mapi)ed  out.  The  text  in  all  its  main  points 
was  substantially  settled  by  the  consent  of 
critics ;  and  the  principles,  by  which  such  as 
were  still  debated  were  to  be  settled,  had  been 
thoroughly  wrought  out.  Where  is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  in  the  remotest  way  resembles  this 
in  the  Old  Testament?  The  extensive  colla¬ 
tions  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  merely  result¬ 
ed  in  establishing  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  text  in  all  Hebrew  manuscripts  known  to 
them ;  and  in  demonstrating  that  if  anything 
effective  is  to  be  done  in  Old  Testament  criti¬ 
cism,  it  must  be  by  a  vast  extension  of  the  lines 
beyond  any  point  which  this  process  is  capable 
of  reaching.  Old  Testament  scholars  have 
recognized  this,  and  are  working  might  and 
main  at  the  herculean  task  of  preparing  the 
preliminaries  which  must  be  laid  at  the  foun¬ 
dation,  before  any  sure  and  trustworthy  super¬ 
structure  can  be  reared.  A  perfectly  reliable 
Massoretic  text  must  first  be  secured  as  the 
point  of  departure.  The  immensity  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  the  labors  of  the  Massorites,  the 
conscientiousness  and  punctilious  accuracy 
with  which  they  noted  every  feature  of  the  text 
as  it  existed  in  their  day,  and  every  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  its  words  and  letters,  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  'Ihe  vast  store  of  materials 
thus  furnished  must  be  put  in  available  shape, 
and  then  searched  and  sifted  that  whatever  is 
of  value  maybe  extracted  from  it.  Dr.  Gins- 
burg  after  years  of  research  has  just  begun  his 
great  publication  of  the  Massora  itself,  embody¬ 
ing  the  critical  notes  of  ancient  Jewish  schol¬ 
ars,  gathered  and  corrected  from  all  available 
sources,  in  a  more  complete  and  reliable  form 
than  it  has  ever  been  possessed  before.  Baer 
and  Delitzsch,  aided  by  Strack,  are  slowly 
pushing  their  way  through  this  immense  and 
heterogeneous  congeries  of  materials,  with  a 
v^w  to  a  more  exact  edition  of  the  Massoretic 
tit,  and  have  issued  a  few  books  of  the  Bible 
trips  corrected. 

marges  are  made  in  an  indefinite  way  (page 
that  the  Revisers  hav^.  not  made  use  of 
this  more  correct  edition  so  far  as  ft  goes.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  not  been 
lacking  in  this  respect.  When  the  improved 
readings,  which  they  have  neglected,  shall  be 
pointed  out,  the  public  will  be  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  measure  of  their  deficiency  and 
to  what  extent  the  Revision  has  been  damaged 
by  it.  The  fact  is  that  while  the  reader  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  finds  a  countless  number  of 
changes  in  unimportant  minutiae,  such  as  the 
vowels,  and  accents,  and  other  points,  and  the 
quiescent  letters,  changes  which  in  any  wise 
effect  the  sense,  or  which  can  by  any  possibili¬ 
ty  be  represented  in  a  translation,  are  very  few 
indeed. 

But  then  “the  St.  Petersburg  Codex”! 
Copies  of  Strack’s  facsimile  edition  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  American,  and  no  doubt  by  English 
Revisers.  This  is  extremely  interesting  from 
its  peculiar  punctuation  ;  and  the  editor’s  criti¬ 
cal  notes  throw  great  light  upon  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Masspra,  the  vowel  system, 
find  the  relatiou  of  the  Babylonish  and  Pales¬ 
tine  texts.  But  what  would  have  been  the  gain 
to  the  Revision  or  to  Biblical  Science,  If  the 
Revisers,  instead  of  trusting  this  matter  to  ex¬ 
perts  whose  life-work  it  is,  had  undertaken  a 
personal  collation  of  this  and  other  important 
manuscripts?  Prof.  Strack  (Zeitschrift  fuer 
Lutherische  Theologie,  1877)  gives  thirty-four 
pages  of  various  readings  in  Isaiah  from  this 
manuscript,  and  from  the  oldest  known  manu¬ 
script  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  compared 
with  Baer’s  and  Hahn’s  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  entire  outcome  of  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Lsa.  X.  16,  “Lord”  changed  to  “Jeho¬ 
vah  ”  (Revision,  Lord);  the  manuscripts  differ 
about  a  like  change  xxviii.  2.  In  xv.  2,  word 
altered,  sense  the  same ;  xxvli.  8,  form  of  verb 
altered,  sense  the  same ;  xxxvi.  7,  one  manu¬ 
script  “Ye  say,”  the  other  “  Thou  sayest  ’’as  the 
common  text  which  is  retained  in  the  Revision  ; 
xxxviii.  11,  transposition  of  letters  gives  sense  of 
“  world,”  so  Revised  and  Authorized  Version, 
while  the  common  text  is  represented  in  the 
margin  by  “  ceased  to  be  ”;  xlix.  17,  points  of 
one  manuscript  yield  “  Thy  builders,”  so  Revis¬ 
ion  in  margin,  while  retaining  the  common  and 
undoubtedly  correct  reading  “  Thy  sons  ”  in 
the  text.  And  yet  on  the  bare  rumor  that  an¬ 
other  old  manuscript  has  just  been  brought  to 
light.  Dr.  Briggs  pronounce#  the  Revision  “  pre¬ 
mature  ”  (article  in  Evangelist).  In  spite  of 
the  earnest  frankness  of  his  nature,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  susiiecting  that  a  spice  of  the  ad 
captandum  lurks  underneath  the  stress  laid  on 
some  of  these  matters. 

But  if  we  are  to  get  beyond  the  Massoretic 
text,  we  must  have  the  aid  of  the  versions,  and 
a  prime  necessity  is  the  pure  original  text  of 
those  versions.  This  we  do  not  possess.  It 
was  the  dream  of  Tischendorf’s  life  to  attain 
this  in  the  case  of  the  Septuagint.  Years  of 
toil  were  si>ent  in  a  series  of  skilfully  planned 
approaches  by  means  of  facsimiles  of  ancient 
texts,  diligent  collations  and  critical  editions, 
but  without  reaching  his  own  ideal.  Much  is 
hoped  for  from  the  edition  that  Lagarde  is  at 
length  bringing  out.  Berliner  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  revised  text  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos. 
Heidenheim  is  at  work  upon  the  Samaritan 
version  of  the  Pentateuch.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  perfecting  the  text  of  Jerome’s  ver¬ 
sion.  And  the  Old  Testament  Peshito  lags  yet 
farther  behind. 

After  these  ancient  critical  authorities  shall 
all  be  edited  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  real 
task  of  the  Hebrew  critic  is  yet  to  come.  The 
materials  thus  gathered  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  sac^d  text  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the 
most  primitive  form  attainabla.  And  this  is  a 


task  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
The  work  of  the  critic  is  sometimes  flippantly 
conceived  or  spoken  of,  as  though  with  a  body 
of  various  readings  before  him,  and  an  unlim¬ 
ited  amount  of  conjectures  besides,  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  go  in  and  slash  away  like  a 
woodman  hewing  his  path  through  a  thicket. 
Thenius  has  revised  the  text  of  Samuel  on  the 
basis  of  the  Septuagint.  Wellhausen  has  done 
the  same.  They  differ  perpetually  in  their 
conclusions,  and  other  critics  differ  from  them 
both.  Whom  shall  we  follow  ?  What  devia¬ 
tions  are  due  to  the  license  of  the  translator  ? 
What  to  original  diversity  of  text  ?  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  immensely  complicated.  Critics  not 
only  disagree  in  their  results;  there  is  no 
unanimity  in  principles  and  methods.  Order 
may  some  time  be  evolved  from  this  chaos. 
But  the  time  is  not  yet.  And  it  is  astounding 
that  men  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  and  who  appreciate  the  situation,  should 
have  demanded  of  the  Old  Testament  Revisers 
the  production  of  a  corrected  text,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament  Pharaoh’s  officers 
might  learn  from  these  modern  taskmasters  to 
withhold  the  clay  as  well  as  the  straw,  while 
Insisting  on  the  full  tale  of  bricks. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  American 
Company  felt  that  the  best  thing  to  do  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  text  was  to  do  nothing.  When  com¬ 
petent  scholars  shall  have  fully  elaborated  the 
problem  before  them,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
accept  their  results  so  far  as  they  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  established.  But  until  they  have  made 
it  clear  that  we  can  with  safety  and  advantage 
depart  from  the  text  traditionally  preserved 
with  such  marvellous  care  and  accuracy,  we 
shall  adhere  to  it  as  for  the  present  at  least 
the  best  that  is  attainable,  getting  along  with 
its  hard  places  as  well  as  we  can,  and  never 
setting  it  aside  unless  from  imperative  necessi¬ 
ty. 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  must  confess  that  in 
one  passage,  Gen.  ii.  4,  5,  Dr.  Briggs  has  caught 
the  Revisers  napping.  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  he  to  understand  how  it  came  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  I  did  not  credit  it  until  I  turned  to 
the  passage  and  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
believe,  as  I  stated  in  print  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  a  new  sentence  begins  in  the 
middle  of  verse  4,  and  is  continued  through 
verse  5,  from  w’hich  the  initial  “And  ”  should 
be  dropped,  the  Hebrew  conjunction  being 
simply  the  sign  of  the  apodosis.  But  the 
first  clause  of  verse  4  does  not  belong  to  the 
preceding  section,  as  Dr.  Briggs  affirms ;  nor  is 
the  section  that  follows  a  “  second  narrative  of 
the  Creation.” 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  lltb,  1S85. 
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“DE.4R  OLD  SAYBROOK.” 

Dear  Evangelist :  While  inclosing  my  annu¬ 
al  subscription  may  I  be  allowed  through  you, 
to  thank  Dr.  Cuyler  for  his  letter  of  June  25th, 
from  “  Old  Saybrook.”  The  letter  awakened 
most  tender  memories,  esiiecially  his  reference 
to  attending  church  and  Sabbath-school.  Dear 
Old  Saybrook !  Home  of  my  ancestors  for  five 
generations,  their  sacred  dust  sleeping  in  the 
cemeteries ;  my  great-great-great-grandfather* 
lies  in  the  one  near  the  Point,  while  nearer 
kindred,  with  the  dust  of  my  long  ago  sainted 
father,  sleep  in  the  one  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village.  The  records  of  that  Church  contain 
the  names  of  these  my  ancestors,  from  its 
earliest  history.  There  will  be  found  my  name, 
first  as  a  baptized  child,  1815,  next  on  assuming 
those  vows  myself,  August  5th,  1829,  then  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  same  in  1829.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  has  loosened  my  love  for  that 
dear  childhood’s  home.  That  Sabbath-school 
was  my  first.  Dr.  Cuyler  speaks  of  its  being 
observed  as  “  Children’s  Day.”  We  had  none  of 
the  modern  customs  to  induce  our  attendance, 
we  committed  our  Bible  lessons  to  heart,  also 
the  Catechism  was  taught  in  our  homes  and 
schools,  and  I  venture  the  remark,  that  with 
all  the  new  attractions,  no  child  of  the  present 
day  is  happier  than  were  we,  as  our  dear  Fath¬ 
er  Hotchkiss  (of  beloved  memory)  walked  up 
and  down  the  aisles  smiling  upon  us.  How 
often  was  that  dear  hand  placed  upon  my  head 
with  “  God  bless  you,  my  child.”  Who  would 
exchange  that  for  a  picnic!  those  grand  old 
elms  under  the  shade  of  which  I  trod  my  way 
to  the  sanctuary.  But  I  forbear,  lest  I  weary 
you.  Whittlesey. 

•Whittlesey  Monument. 


The  New  Englander  for  July  does  not  lack 
for  timely  contents.  Skepticism  and  Women 
is  by  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  summing  up,  he  accounts  for  the  part 
which  certain  exceptional  women  have  taken 
in  the  advocacy  of  skepticism,  by  observing— 

I.  There  is  to  be  considered  the  fashion  of 
skeptical  thought  in  some  literary  droles ;  2. 
An  insidious  influence  on  the  educated  women 
of  the  day  from  a  temptation  to  assert  a  pseudo- 
independence  ;  3.  Yet  in  many  cases  this  skep¬ 
ticism  has  been  a  sincere  revolt  from  a  corrupt 
Christianity;  and  4.  In  an  age  when  skepticism 
has  gained  an  influence,  one  must  expect  to  see 
the  effect  of  woman’s  enthusiasm  and  tenden¬ 
cy  to  extremes  of  feeling  and  action.  The  Po¬ 
etry  of  Common  Place  is  continued  by  Marion 
Wilcox ;  another  distinctively  literary  article 
is  Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  by  Louis 

J.  Swinburne  of  Colorado  Springs;  and  still 
another  is  George  Eliot,  by  F.  H.  Stoddard, 
Northampton,  Mass.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Love  of 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  writes  of  The  New  Con¬ 
gregational  Creed,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he 
gives  some  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  In 
the  course  of  his  sixth  and  last  criticism,  he 
says: 

The  new  creed  with  some  amendments,  is  not 
the  best  adapted  to  forming  and  building  up 
churches  in  new  communities.  A  weak  creed  will 
make  weak  churches.  That  creed  will  do  best 
which  is  put  on  the  highest  plane  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  basis.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  all 
evangelical  people  can  unite  in  it.  But  if  Scrip¬ 
ture  be  excluded  for  the  sake  of  getting  more 
members,  that  process  will  soon  get  less  and  loss 
members.  What  is  exclusively  Calvinistic,  or  ex¬ 
clusively  Artnlnian,  should  not  be  inserted.  But 
such  a  creed  should  embrace  a  strong  statement  in 
respect  to  God’s  attributes,  a  distinct  and  emphatic 
view  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  entire 
sinfulness  of  moral  character,  after  that  character 
is  begun,  until  conversion,  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  of  the  final 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  un¬ 
just,  and  of  eternity  as  conditioned  on  time.  Any 
church  that  makes  concessions  to  modem  notions 
on  these  points  will  soon  be  the  loser  for  it. 
Other  churches  of  stronger  creeds  will  draw  off 
their  members,  and  other  things  being  equal,  they 
will  be  more  blessed  of  God  in  winning  souls.  Mi¬ 
nor  points,  like  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  the  mode 
of  church  government,  need  not  be  embraced.  On 
points  like  the  purposes  of  God,  and  'the  persever¬ 
ance  of  saints,  Congregationalists  should  be  con¬ 
tent  to  use  the  stronger  Scriptural  expressions  for 
their  views,  and  then  people  of  Methodist  proclivi¬ 
ties  will  not  dissent.  The  parental  covenant,  and 
baptism  to  the  child  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  may 
have  full  recognition  in  a  creed  without  compelling 
one  of  Baptist  preferences  to  say  that  he  believes 
In  Infant  baptism.  Strange  it  is  that  the  (Commis¬ 
sion’s  creed  bus  no  place  for  a  list  of  God’s  attri¬ 
butes,  and  yet  has  room  to  require  every  church- 
member  to  say  that  he  believes  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  to  the  children  of  believers. 

Mr.  Love  holds  that  the  Commission’s  creed 
has  greatly  emphasized  the  reasons  for  still 
another  creed,  as  the  new  creed  is  certain,  if 
widely  adopted,  “  to  make  confusion  and  divis¬ 
ion  among  us  unless  amended.”  Government 
by  the  People  is  the  final  article,  followed  by 
Educational  Topics  and  Notices  of  New  Books. 
The  number  is  thus  a  good  one. 


A  PLKASANT  ITALIAN  RKTHBAT. 

Our  Naples  correspondent.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletch¬ 
er,  writes  from  Ruotolo,  in  the  Province  of  Sa¬ 
lerno,  June  26th : 

“  Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  am  here  with  Mrs.  Fletch¬ 
er  in  a  most  lovely  and  picturesque  nook  of  the 
Apennines,  overhanging  La  Cava,  and  in  one 
direction  having  a  view  of  the  blue  Mediterra¬ 
nean  just  at  the  point  where,  when  we  went  to 
Amalfi,  we  struck  the  coast  of  the  ‘storied 
sea.’  Naples  this  year  is  enjoying  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  sanitary  condition,  but  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  who  was  never  very  strong,  needed  a 
change  of  air,  and  so  we  have  come  to  this 
Italian  Berkshire  region.  I  wish  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Field  could  come  in  and  share  with  us  an 
Italian  repast.  First  fruits  have  been  over 
some  time.  Figs  have  just  begun  to  come  In, 
and  as  for  apricots  (as  large  as  big  American 
peaches),  they  are  now  in  their  prime,  costing 
us  at  the  rate  of  two  big  luscious  ones  for  an 
American  cent ;  smaller  apricots,  four  for  a 
cent.  Plums  of  the  most  delicious  kind  for 
one  cent  (American)  per  pound.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  chestnut  groves  around  us  were  just 
resonant  with  nightingales,  and  if  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  had  come  to  Italy,  he  would  not  have 
had  as  difficult  a  time  in  search  of  ‘  sweet  Phil¬ 
omel  ’  as  he  had  in  England.  But  no  more.  I 
only  wish  that  you  and  yours  were  with  us.” 


The  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell  &  Co.)  for  July 
contains  as  its  chief  article  an  excellent  review 
not  only  of  Handel’s  musical  methods,  but  of 
the  various  portraits  and  busts  of  the  compos¬ 
er,  reproductions  of  portraits  by  Thornhill, 
Grafoni,  Roubiliac,  Hudson,  and  others,  show¬ 
ing  that  Handel’s  was  a  characteristic  head 
and  figure  for  the  portrait  painters,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Berlioz  said  he  was  “  a  barrel 
of  beer  and  i>ork.”  Helen  Zimmern  in  her 
account  of  Ludwig  Knaus,  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  “  altogether  tranquil  and  fortunate  ” 
life  of  the  “Painter  of  Children.”  The  re¬ 
view  of  “  Current  Art  ”  in  England  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  the  text  enlightens  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Academy  jury  to  reject  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  7000  out  of  9000  works  submitted. 
Cinque  Cento  -Picture  Windows,  The  Dart,  and 
other  articles  as  well  as  the  usual  art  notes, 
makeup  the  present  issue,  which  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation  and  interest  to  the  Art  public. 


Gen.  Grant’s  article  on  “Vicksburg”  is  to 
appear  in  the  September  Century. 


The  August  Atlantic  keeps  to  the  high  liter¬ 
ary  grade  that  has  marked  the  preceding  num¬ 
bers  of  the  year.  Dr.  Holmes  holds  the  place  of 
honor  with  his  New  Portfolio;  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  is  yet  On  Horseback ;  Harriet  W.  Pres¬ 
ton  deals  fairly  with  Miss  Ingelow  and  Mrs. 
Wilford ;  and  another  lady— she  of  Tennessee 
who  writes  under  the  masculine  name  of 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock— has  completed  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  “  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain.”  The  Commencement  sea- / 
son  has  not  been  neglected,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Sill 
discusses  the  question  “Should  a  College  Ed¬ 
ucate  ?  ”  He  says  that  two  permanent  human 
desires  have  been  at  work  in  moulding  systems 
of  education.  “One  is  the  desire  to  be  much, 
or  the  desire  for  attainment ;  the  other  is  the 
desire  to  get  much,  or  the  desire  for  acquisi¬ 
tion.”  He  holds  to  the  improvement  of  the 
collej^e,  and  in  the  direction  of  methods  of 
treatment  “  rather  than  from  radical  changes 
of  the  subjects  of  the  course.”  The  old  class¬ 
ics  should  not  be  forsaken,  but  there  must  be 
great  advances  in  the  study  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  poetry  there  are  several  contribu¬ 
tions,  including  “Two  Anniversary  After-Din¬ 
ner  Poems  ’’—the  one  by  James  Russell  Low¬ 
ell,  and  the  other  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


The  Metbpdlst  Review  i^  qgyaUy  graced  at 
the  front  by  a  fine  steel  engraving,  and  in  the 
July  number  we  have  Dr.  William  Butler  of 
Mexico  thus  presented.  Dr.  Curry,  the  editor, 
and  successor  of  the  late  erudite  D,  D.  Whe- 
don,  is  sure  to  present  an  able  and  readable 
list  of  contents.  Thus  we  have  The  Republic 
of  Mexico,  by  Richard  Wheatley,  D.D. ;  An¬ 
thropomorphism,  by  Prof.  Alexander  Win- 
chell ;  The  Final  Outcome  of  Sin,  by  A.  Suth¬ 
erland,  D.D.,  Toronto;  Southwestern  China 
and  Prospective  Trade  Routes,  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
Otheman,  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  and  The  Last  Tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Atonement.  There  is  a  full  Ed¬ 
itorial  Miscellany. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  gives  papers 
on  The  Old  Testament  Covenant,  by  Prof. 
George  H.  Schodde  of  Columbus,  O. ;  Instinct 
and  Natural  Selection,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson 
of  Andover ;  Astronomical  Mysteries,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  F.  Burr,  D.D. ;  The  Study  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Language  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
by  Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.D. ;  Philosophy  in  Ameri¬ 
ca:  Its  Character  and  Mission,  by  Rev.  G. 
Campbell,  Dartmouth ;  Mell’s  Use  of  Buddh¬ 
ism,  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Kioto,  Ja¬ 
pan;  Heavenly  Non-Recognition,  by  John  T. 
Perry,  Esq.,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  The  Descriptive 
Names  applied  to  the  New  Testament  Books 
by  the  Earliest  Christian  Writers,  by  Prof.  B. 
B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  Allegheny.  With  Notes 
and  Reviews,  the  number  Is  a  good  one. 


That  excellent  foreign  missionary  organ, 
“  The  Free  Church  Monthly,”  circulated  an 
average  of  73,5(X)  copies  during  each  month  of 
the  last  Church  year.  The  publication  has  a 
host  of  friends  who  help  it  forward.  The  edi¬ 
tor  mentions  that  a  member  of  Assembly  (a 
large-hearted  Glasgow  elder)  has  intimated 
his  willingness  to  bear  the  cost  for  a  year  of 
sending  a  thousand  fresh  copies  per  month  for 
circulation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


Thomas  Hughes’s  “  Life  and  Times  of  Peter 
Cooper  ”  will  shortly  be  published  by  Macmil¬ 
lan  &  Co.  Reading  it,  we  shall,  among  other 
things,  be  able  to  judge  if  it  is  possible  for  an 
Englishman  to  become  sufficiently  naturalized 
at  middle  life  to  write  an  American  book. 


“A  Dictionary  of  Islam,”  compiled  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hughes, 
for  many  years  resident  in  Central  Asia,  is 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Scribners.  It 
will  be  the  first  manual  of  the  sort  accessible 
to  English  readers,  and  its  text  will  have  the 
benefit  of  numerous  illustrations. 


) 
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people  can  go  to  church.  In  America  multi¬ 
tudes  stay  at  home  pleading  the  costliness  of 
church-going,  but  they  do  not  stay  away  from 

mORIOTT^  Oin  theatre  for  the  same  reason.  Let  them 

ULUKIOUS  OLD  SCOTLAND.  one-half  of  their  theatre-going,  and 

At  teen  by  u  Americaa  for  th^firet  time— Dr.  Taylor  enough  would  be  saved  to  rent  sittings  in  the 


of  the  Pirtt  Church,  Borne,  H.  T.  churches.” 

Scotland,  RotlieBay-on-the-Clyde,  t  ,  •  , 

June  24,1886.  I  like  these  Scotchmen.  The  plain  people 

Bear  Dr.  Field:  You  know  how  busy  and  are  strong  in  the  Bible  and  faithful  to  the 
beautiful  and  historic  the  Clyde  is,  but  not  all  Church  of  Christ,  and  I  have  learned  that  a 
of  your  readers  do.  Beading  is  one  thing,  refined  Scotch  gentleman  or  lady  is  something 
seeing  and  bearing  is  another.  The  villas  and  very  delightful  to  meet.  I  was  much  disap- 
the  landscape  need  to  be  seen,  and  the  din  of  pointed  in  not  finding  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  at 
countless  hammers  in  the  ship-yards  needs  to  home  in  Glasgow  when  I  called.  All  Glasgow 
be  heard.  I  came,  I  saw,  and  am  conquered,  loves  him  as  a  ripened  saint.  I  wanted  to  meet 
The  St.  Croix  in  Maine  and  the  Hudson  in  New  him  especially,  because  he  is  a  brother  of  Hora- 
York  are  like  it.  If  both  could  be  combined,  tins  Bonar,  whose  books  are  on  my  shelves  and 
the  Clyde  would  be  quite  reproduced.  Imag-  familiar  in  my  best  thinking.  There  are  two 
ine  a  river  of  sparkling  water,  from  a  half  mile  other  brothers,  I  am  told — all  clergymen,  and 
to  ten  miles  wide,  flowing  through  the  Orange  of  similar  type.  What  an  honor  to  be  the  pa- 


Valley,  New  Jersey,  from  South  Orange,  past  rents  of  four  such  sons! 
Llewellyn  Park,  &c.,  and  you  would  not  sur- 

pass  this  scenery.  The  Clyde  is  more  beauti-  ipg£  STORY  OF  AN  El 
ful  in  its  way  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere. 

Its  mulls  and  locks  and  friths ;  its  back-lying  The  story  we  are  to  te 


James  H.  Taylor. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EDINBURGH  MISSION. 

The  story  we  are  to  tell  may  well  be  called  a 


mountains,  bald  with  age ;  its  foreground  of  romance  of  Home  Missions.  It  has  to  do  with 
hedges  and  walls  cutting  the  landscape  into  good  work  done  in  the  Carrubber’s  Close, 
fields  all  fresh  with  grass  and  grain  and  spot-  Edinburgh. 

ted  with  grazing  herds ;  its  castles,  old  and  Sabbath-school  census  was  taken 

ivy-covered,  as  Rothesay  telling  its  story  of  Edinburgh.  It  revealed  the  sad  fact  that 
the  thirteenth  century-of  Wallace  and  the  there  were  ^  young  people  in  the  city  who 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Mar,  Dumbarton,  Dun-  had  no  religious  instruction  whatever.  Such  a 
can,  and  Broderick ;  its  castles,  too,  new  with  state  of  matters  could  not  be  left  untouched, 
‘‘modernimprovements,”yetornamented with  hut  a  remedy  was  bard  to  find.  At  last  Mr. 
the  trophies  and  insignia  of  ancient  days,  as  earnest  worker  for  Christ,  was  asked 

those  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  to  do  something  for  these  home  heathens.  He 
and  the  Marquis  of  Bute ;  and  its  hills  peopled  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  call,  and  re- 
with  personages  historic  and  legendary :  all  solved  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  care  of  those 
these  combine  to  excite  emotions  as  of  the  real  tor  whom  no  man  cared.  He  leased  an  old 


and  the  dreamy  that  are  unique,  engrossing, 
and  quite  delightful. 


chapel  for  five  years  to  begin  with,  and  start¬ 
ed  in  it  a  Sabbath-school  institute,  which  by 


Then  the  people  neither  melt  in  Summer  nor  the  end  of  the  year  bad  thirty  teachers  and  a 
get  frozen  six  feet  deep  in  Winter.  The  Gulf  large  number  of  scholars.  On  the  week-nights 
Stream  modifies  all  the  seasons.  My  host,  classes  were  conducted  and  meetings  held  in 
born  here,  says  he  never  saw  the  mercury  at  the  chapel  and  some  of  the  rooms  adjoining  it. 
zero.  Frost  six  inches  deep  would  surprise  Earing  the  second  year  of  this  movement, 
them.  I  have  seen  them  laying  city  pipes  in  oiierations  were  widened  so  that  oid  as  well  as 
Glasgow  one  foot  deep.  The  heat  rarely  ex-  young  were  reached.  A  great  revival  came, 
ceeds  seventy,  or  the  cold  twenty  above  zero.  The  interest  deepened,  the  attendance  increas- 
Rothesay  is  not  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  though  largely,  and  many  souls  were  saved.  The 

it  is  to  Glasgow  much  as  Newport  to  New  York,  converts  carried  the  message  to  their  work- 
But  it  is  a  resort  in  Winter  as  well  as  in  Sum-  shops  and  homes.  The  nightly  services  often 
mer.  This  hotel,  which  will  accommodate  140  lasted  till  eleven  o’clock ;  men  were  so  anxious 
guests,  relies  upon  Summer  for  its  main  prof-  about  salvation  that  they  could  not  go  away 
its,  yet  it  more  than  pays  expenses  in  Winter,  from  the  place.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  the 
And  its  accommodations  are  excellent,  its  ta-  Gospel  till  the  chapel  was  not  large  enough  to 
ble  the  very  best— like  Clifton  Springs,  or  Dr.  hold  them.  The  old  Theatre  Royal  was  secur- 
Strong’s  of  Saratoga.  But  nothing  that  in-  cd,  and  large  meetings  were  held  in  it  on  the 
toxicates  can  be  procured  on  the  premises,  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  When  one 
and  it  is  Sabbath-keeping.  Indeed  the  whole  service  ended  another  began  for  those  who 
town  is  that — Sabbath-keeping.  The  bay  is  could  not  get  admittance  to  the  first.  A  daily 
beautiful,  and  furnishes  the  best  of  anchoring  prayer-meeting  was  started  in  the  green  room, 
ground;  yet,  though  pleasure  steamers,  swift  und  there  many  received  impulses  heaven- 
and  beautiful  and  spacious,  vex  its  waters  with-  ward.  When  the  theatre  was  pulled  down,  the 
out  rest  through  the  week,  coming  and  going  ev-  Sabbath  evening  services  were  transferred  to 
ery  few  minutes,  all  is  still  on  the  Sabbath,  the  the  New  Assembly  Hall,  where  they  have  con- 
saloons  all  closed  (back  doors  and  all),  and  the  tinned  ever  since.  Large  as  that  hall  is,  its 


churches  are  crowded  full  of  people. 


seating  accommodation  was  taxed  by  the  hun- 


A  yacht  was  steaming  around  the  bay  last  dreds  who  thronged  to  it.  The  quadrangle  of 
Sabbath,  and  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  piazza  the  college  beside  it  was  often  packed  with 
asked  “  What  is  that  ”  ?  “  O,”  his  companion  people,  and  some  evangelist  had  to  go  there  to 
replied,  “some  Englishman  trying  to- show  us  preach.  A  tide  of  blessing  swept  over  the 
how  he  dares  break  the  Sabbath.”  I  discover  whole  city.  Beginning  among  the  poor,  it 
great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  toward  gradually  spread  to  the  rich,  and  so  affected 
the  English.  “  Scotland  was  never  conquer-  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Congrega- 
ed,”  one  said  to  me,  after  half  reproaching  me  tions  received  fresh  life,  and  agencies  for  res- 
for  having  used  the  general  term  “  English  ”  cuing  the  lapsed  were  stirred  up  to  greater  ac- 
as  including  the  whole  empire.  Similarly  I  tivity.  Drunkenness  and  vice  were  lessened, 
was  caught  up  even  for  alluding  to  the  “En-  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  streets  was  puri- 
gUsh  ”  skylark.  “  English  ?  Is  it  not  Scotch  ?  ”  The  old  idea  that  only  churches  could 

he  stammered  quickly.  “  O,”  said  I,  “  pardon  grapple  with  home  heathenism,  was  given  up, 
me,  I  was  associating  it  with  Shelley’s  famous  ^.nd  Christians  found  out  the  value  of  individ- 
poem.  It  was  indeed  a  Scotch  lark  that  I  saw  wal  effort.  In  short,  a  revolution  in  Home 


“  sooting  sing.”  But  their  regard  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  bolds  my  attention. 


Mission  work  came  about.  Evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  were  added  to  the  regular  church  servic- 


Friday  evening  last  we  had  an  amateur  con-  cs,  and  members  of  congregations  were  arous- 
cert  of  music,  given  by  the  guests  of  the  hotel,  cd  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
and  poorer  affairs  have  cost  the  iisteners  50  cents  society  round  about  them, 
a  piece  often.  We  all  applauded  to  the  echo.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Sabbath  evening  we  were  invited  again  to  a  Scotland  took  cognizance  of  this  movement, 
concert  of  “  sacred  music.”  It  was  both  vocal  They  inquired  into  its  methods  and  acknowl- 
and  instrumental,  with  the  last  note  of  one  of  edged  its  success.  They  found  that,  apart 
Beethoven’s  best  arrangements  performed  ex-  from  the  consecrated  zeal  of  its  promoters,  the 
quisitely  on  a  violoncello.  A  clergyman  of  secret  of  its  prosperity  lay  in  the  place  given 
American  training  had  his  hands  ready  for  to  prayer.  Mr.  Gall  said:  “In  the  Carrubber’s 
applause;  but,  luckily,  delaying  a  little,  the  Close  Mission  system,  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
audience  all  called  “thank  you”— no  other  working  through  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
applause.  The  American’s  two  clapi)er-hands  in  answer  to  united  and  fervent  prayer.  Even 
hoisted  in  mid-air,  and  he  looked  around  dazed,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  the  preacher  was  but 
saying  to  himself  “  What  people  these  Scotch-  the  wire  (as  it  were)  throtigh  which  was  pour- 
men  are!”  This  kind  of  thing  tells  a  story  as  ed  the  spiritual  electricity  from  a  hundred 


to  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  people. 


praying  and  believing  hearts  (just  as  Peter 


The  first  Sabbath  I  spent  in  Glasgow,  fifty  was  the  wire  through  which  the  spiritual  pow- 
miles  above  here,  I  saw  a  milk-cart  about  six  with  which  the  hundred  and  twenty  were 
o’clock  in  the  morning  halting  at  each  gate,  charged,  went  forth  upon  the  three  thousand 
and  without  bell  or  shout  leaving  milk,  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost),  and  therefore  it  had 
that  was  the  only  horse  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  that  a  hundred  times  more  power.” 

I  saw  for  the  entire  day,  and  I  did  not  retire  The  Assembiy  resolved  to  avail  themselves 
until  about  eleven  o’clock.  (I  sat  reading  by  of  this  new  force  at  work  in  the  city.  They 
natural  light  until  ten  o’clock.)  Nor  was  my  determined  to  make  Mr.  Gall  a  regular  minis- 
observation  limited  to  one  part  of  the  city.  I  ter,  and  to  get  him  to  form  a  congregation  in 
attended  a  large  and  aristocratic  church,  but  the  field  he  had  made  his  own.  It  was  thought 
did  not  see  one  carriage  at  the  church  gate,  that,  if  he  were  invested  with  the  ministerial 
In  the  twilight  I  took  a  long  walk  to  attend  a  office  and  setdown  amongthe  lapsed,  he  would 
street  service  among  the  poor.  I  saw  no  busi-  do  even  better  service  than  that  he  had  done, 
ness  traffic  of  any  kind,  nor  any  pleasure  rid-  Circumstances  favored  this  departure  from  es- 
ing.  All  liquor  saloons  are  closed  by  law  on  tablished  custom.  A  legacy  had  been  left  to 
the  Sabbath.  To  assure  myself  that  the  day  build  and  partly  endow  a  church  in  the  slums 
was  not  exceptional,  I  remarked  my  observa-  Canongate.  Mr.  Gall  was  asked  to  under- 
tion  to  a  pastor.  He  replied  “O  yes,  that  is  take  the  pastorate  of  the  proposed  church.  At 
our  way.  All  go  to  church.  Nobody  goes  first  he  was  unwilling,  but  in  the  end  he  felt 
pleasure  riding.  Occasionally  some  invalid  constrained  to  consent.  He  had  some  time 
will  ride  to  church.”  At  church  hour  the  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  business 
streets  are  thronged  with  people,  and  all  on  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  present- 
their  way  to  worship.  Services  at  eleven  and  cd  itself,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 


but  Carrubber’s  Close  saw  no  change:  night 
after  night  a  band  of  workers  gathered  in  a 
company  from  the  streets  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
Quietly  and  steadily  the  good  work  went  on. 
It  w’as  felt  by  many  that  the  premises  were  in¬ 
adequate— that  with  a  better  hall  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  could  be  wielded.  But  new  premises 
meant  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  money  was 
hard  to  raise.  Mr.  Moody  came  to  Edinburgh 
and  saw  the  need  of  a  new  building.  The 
money  did  not  frighten  him.  With  character¬ 
istic  ardor  he  set  to  work  and  gathered  the 
necessary  amount.  So  it  came  about  that  in 
March  of  last  year  a  large  and  handsome  hall 
was  opened  for  the  different  branches  of  the 
Carrubber’s  Close  Mission.  The  new  building 
stands  close  to  John  Knox’s  house  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  High  street  which  every  visitor  to 
Edinburgh  goes  to  see.  It  will  rejmy  a  visit ; 
and  a  night  spent  in  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  work  carried  on  in  it. 

The  entry  into  the  new  building  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Mission,  and  was 
signalized  by  a  renewed  activity.  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  had  gone  to  his  rest,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  proves  worthy  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessor.  He  is  wise  and  energetic,  and  knows 
how  to  guide  those  under  his  care  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  let  their  enthusiasm  outrun  their 
prudence.  A  special  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  Mission  since  entering  the  new  hall  is  the 
attention  paid  to  Gospel  temperance.  A  Gos¬ 
pel  temperance  meeting  is  held  every  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  and  is  generally  crowded  to  the 
door.  It  is  filled  with  life  and  interest.  Dul- 
ness  is  kept  outside.  Beautiful  singing  and 
short  speeches,  varied  now  and  then  by  a  read¬ 
ing  or  recitation,  keep  the  audience  from  wea¬ 
rying.  An  idea  of  the  good  done  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  weekly 
attendance  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred,  and  that  last  year  nearly  three  thousand 
members  were  enrolled.  This  success  is  due 
partly  to  the  sjieakers  and  partly  to  the  sing¬ 
ers.  The  ministers  and  prominent  laymen  in 
the  city  are  ever  ready  to  help,  and  a  passing 
stranger  of  any  eminence  as  a  platform  speak¬ 
er  is  generally  pressed  into  service.  The  choir 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  composed  of 
well-trained  singers,  who  throw  an  expression 
and  force  into  their  singing  not  often  heard. 
It  is  very  select.  Before  an  applicant  gets  a 
place  in  it,  he  or  she  must  satisfy  these  three 
conditions  of  its  membership :  “  First,  each 
member  must  be  a  decided  Christian,  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  work ;  second,  each 
must  be  a  total  abstainer;  and  third,  each 
must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  ability.”  Thus  with  speech 
and  song  the  battle  of  temperance  is  fought  in 
Carrubber’s  Close  Mission. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect  account  of 
a  great  movement.  It  shows  what  consecrat¬ 
ed  zeal  can  do.  Carrubber’s  Close  Mission 
was  begun  and  carried  on  in  earnest  praj-er 
and  self-denying  labor.  Because  of  this  it  is  a 
light  set  upon  a  hill,  sending  forth  light  into 
the  darkness  round  about. 

D.  Sutherland, 

Totley  Wells,  Wlnchburgh,  Scotland. 

DONE  IN  LOVE. 

Paul  says  “  Let  that  ye  do  be  done  in  love.” 
[1  Cor.  xvi.  14.]  We  are  to  do  right  at  all  times. 
Circumstances  can  never  make  it  right  to  do 
wrong.  We  may  fail  to  do  our  duty  while 
doing  actions  which  are  in  themselves  right. 
It  is  right  to  aid  a  person  in  want.  In  fur¬ 
nishing  that  aid,  we  do  not  do  our  duty  if  we 
furnish  it  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  reputation 
for  liberality.  It  is  right  to  pay  one’s  just 
debts,  but  one  does  not  do  his  duty  in  paying  his 
debts  if  he  does  it  solely  out  of  a  regard  to  his 
interest.  God  looketh  at  the  heart,  at  the  m^ 
tives  of  action.  ' 

The  motives  which  may  properly  influence 
are  various,  but  one  quality  must  pervade 
them  all— love.  All  that  we  do  is  to  be  done  in 
love :  love  must  prompt  and  pervade  the  mo¬ 
tive,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  and  to 
whatever  it  may  relate.  In  this  sense  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

If  love  to  God  and  to  man  reigns  supreme  in 
our  hearts,  love  will  pervade  all  our  motives 
of  action. 

A  principle  of  action  may  have  place  in  our 
minds,  but  it  will  not  act  spontaneously;  there 
must  be  a  voluntary  api)lication  of  the  princi¬ 
ple.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  motive  in  any 
given  case  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  We 
think  of  performing  an  act.  The  act,  in  itself, 
is  right,  but  the  motive,  so  far  as  it  is  develop¬ 
ed,  is  defective.  It  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  reflection  and  prayer.  The  element  of  love 
may  take  its  appropriate  place  in  the  motive, 
then  the  act  is  acceptable  to  God. 

Some  very  conscientious  men  fail  in  regard 
to  the  love  element.  In  consecpience,  their 
characters  are  less  lovely  and  their  happiness 
is  less  than  it  might  be.  Actions  prompted  by 
love  are  productive  of  greater  enjoyment  than 
actions  iwrformed  from  a  sense  of  right. 

The  Christian  desires  increased  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.  This  will  be  best  attained 
by  increasing  his  love  to  God  and  to  man.  In¬ 
crease  of  love  to  God  will  be  followed  by  in¬ 
crease  of  love  to  men.  The  more  the  renewed 
soul  knows  of  God,  and  the  more  he  meditates 
on  his  character,  the  more  will  his  love  in¬ 
crease.  The  more  that  love  increases,  the 
more  will  it  pervade  his  motives,  the  more  his 
actions  will  be  done  in  love. 


If  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  juvenile  re-  i  priest  less.  It  is  stated  that  in  Detroit  alone  j 
formatory  does  not  correct  his  faults,  the  wan-  i  over  5000  of  them  were  naturalized  last  Fall 
dering  boy  will  go  on  until  he  is  arrested  and  i  by  one  official.  It  seems  that  we  are  fond  of 
lodged  in  the  penitentiary,  and  here  the  cost  I  anybody  from  abroad  except  John  Chinaman. 


of  ife-formation  becomes  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  statistician  who  may  canvass  these  figures 


Theolog^ical  Seminaries. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  containing  an 


will  easily  see  that  not  all  a  bad  boy  costs  is  account  of  the  Congregational  Triennial  Con- 
taken  into  the  account,  but  only  a  rough  esti-  vention  at  Chicago.  Accompanying  is  a  very 
mate  of  the  average  outlay  in  dollars  and  neat  map,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  con¬ 
cents,  for  his  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and  im-  stituency  of  the  said  Seminary  are  boldly  shown 
prisonment  is  not  here  food  for  thought  ?  jn  red  ink.  According  to  this  map,  these  i)eo- 
Does  not  the  mission  Sabbath-school  do  a  good  hold  the  very  centre  of  the  world.  Their 
work  that  appeals  for  support  to  every  tax  borders  extend  from  Lake  Huron,  Ohio,  and 
payer,  as  well  as  to  every  generous  Christian  ?  Kentucky,  East,  to  Utah  and  Idaho,  West ; 

E.  J.  and  from  British  Dominions,  North,  to  New 
■  —  Mexico  and  the  Indian  Territory,  South  ;  while 

LETTER  FROM  AMBROSE.  Andover  is  tucked  away  to  little  New  England, 


at  two,  and  house  full  each  time.  Some  have  Lord’s  work.  Here  was  the  wished-for  oppor-  SABBATH»SC  H00L  FOR  SIX  CENTS, 
second  service  at  a  twilight  hour.  By  an  acci-  tunity,  and  he  could  not  refuse  it.  His  reluc-  A  little  while  since,  the  readers  of  The  E 


dent  the  guardians  of  the  Sabbath  in  Glasgow  tance  sprung  out  of  a  feeling  that  he  was  not  ’ 
were  outwitted,  and  the  horse-cars  were  lately  fitted  for  pastoral  duties,  and  that  he  was  bet- 
started  on  the  Sabbath.  But  Edinburgh  sue-  ter  adapted  for  evangelistic  effort.  His  objec- 
ceeded  in  securing  an  act  forbidding  forever  tion  was  met  with  the  answer  that  gathering 


the  running  of  horse-cars  on  the  Sabbath. 


a  new  congregation  was  evangelistic  work,  and 


There  is  a  prevalent  reverence  for  religion  that  as  soon  as  it  was  gathered  he  could  hand 
in  Scotland  that  impresses  a  stranger.  It  did  it  over  to  the  Presbytery.  He  entered  on  his 
me  good  to  observe  that  in  George’s  Square,  duties  in  some  doubt,  but  his  way  got  clearer 
ornamented  with  many  fine  statues.  David  as  he  went  on.  The  experience  he  gained 
Livingstone,  the  missionary  explorer,  always  showed  him  that  he  had  narrowed  instead  of 
to  be  remembered  as  dying  on  his  knees  in  widened  his  operations  in  the  past — that  “the 
prayer  for  Africa,  stands  in  life-size  statue  in  life  and  spiritual  health  of  the  church  require 
an  angle  between  Sir  Robert  Peel,  James  Watt,  that  every  congregation  should  have  an  institute 
Robert  Burns,  Lord  Clyde,  as  the  peer  of  any,  of  its  own,  in  which  all  its  members  should  be 
and  nearest  of  them  all  to  the  statue  of  the  trained  toicork,  the  ftastor  himself  being  the  gen- 
Queen — only  Sir  Walter  Scott  allowed  to  rise  a  eral  superintendent.  In  other  words,  that  eve- 
hundred  teet  above  the  rest.  In  another  square  ry  congregation  should  have  a  Carrubber’s 
stands  in  life-size  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  I  tried  Close  mission.”  But  he  had  committed  him- 
In  vain  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  America  self  to  a  definite  line  of  action,  and  he  had  to 
of  a  man  honored  by  a  statue  in  a  public  square  adhere  to  it. 

because  of  simple  eminence  in  Biblical  learn-  But  the  strain  of  preaching  three  times  every 
Ing  or  Christian  usefulness.  (Perhaps  I  am  Sabbath  was  too  much  for  him.  His  health 
confessing  an  ignorance  of  which  I  should  be  broke  down,  and  he  was  laid  aside  for  nearly 


LETTER  FROM  AMBROSE. 


And  firstly,  in  my  last  letter  there  were  two  country  In  this  1 

errors  of  print  which  made  nonsense  of  their  Chicago  emporium  are  nine  pat  States  and  j 
respective  sentences.  One  was  the'  substltu-  immense  Territories,  with  a  ixipulation  of  i 


ixipulation  of 


tion  of  analyzed  for  analogized.  The  other  I  do  ffurtf  n  imd  a  third  millions.  The  Congrega- 
not  remember,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence;  tional  churches  are  1696,  with  a  membership  of 
only  I  wish  if  anybody  reads  my  letters,  they  ^  ^^ures  are  true,  and 


be  aware  that  whether  what  I  write  is  of  any 
consequence  or  not,  I  try  to  have  some  mean- 


the  strange  seeming  of  it  to  me  is  that  this  en¬ 
tire  list  of  churches  and  their  membership  is 


ing  in  it,  and  if  anything  does  occur  which  the  absolute  pduct  of  the  years  since  I  first 
lacks  sense,  it  is  possible  that  some  word  has  into  this  tpitory.  I  well  remember 

been  changed  by  a  right  letter  in  a  wrong  the  birth  of  this  Chicago  Seminary.  It  was 
place.  My  rule  is  never  to  chase  clerical  er-  while  our  New  School  Presbyterians  were  try- 
rors  in  a  newspaper.  Nobody  looks  them  out;  mchoate  a  like  institution  at  Galena, 

they  are  forgotten,  specifically,  in  two  hours,  which  good  brother  Speer  (since  called)  declar- 
and  ozly  the  general  impression  remains  that  be  the  centre  of  America,  if  not  of  the 

the  writer  is  a  dullard,  and  has  no  business  in  world  True,  we  moved  it,  or  the  “idea  ”  of 
a  newspaper.  But  The  Evangelist  is  so  gen-  Chicago ;  but  it  did  not  stick.  Time  was 

erally  correct  with  my  indifferent  chirography,  pitmg  for  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  to  fit  us  out. 
that  I  feel  grateful  to  printer  and  proofreader  nieantime  we  dug  Blackburn  out  of  the 


?or  their  fidelity.  So  much  for  that.  "^^ere  it  was  stranded.  So  that,  after  all. 

we  are  all  furnished— Congregatlonalists  and 
Tj  I  »  ^  r  tv.-  Presbyterians  (Old  School  and  New  School). 

Has  utterly  faded  out  and  gone  from  this  re-  ^he  Congregatlonalists  have  fairly  earned 
pn.  It  gathered  quite  a  following  year  ago  persistent  work.  I  said 

here.and  pt  up  itparades,andthe  cacoph-  tj,  ^ad  tucked  Andover  into  New  England; 
onous  rpie  which  It  called  music,  for  some  SIX  by  any  means  have  even  thai 

or  eight  months.  It  failed  to  pay  rent  from  . _ u  .i  v,  n  xu 

,  .  •  1  •  1  •  .  1  to  Itself:  for  it  has  three  bedfellows  there - 

want  of  a  sustained  cunosity,  and  migrated  _ rr  i  i  i  i  i  j- 

...  .  ,  V.  ■  ,  Bangor,  Hartford,  and  Yale,  the  last  leading 

over  the  river,  where  its  work  was  brief.  The  _ .u  .i  •  .i.u- 

.  .  .u  1  .1.  5  .  1-  .  11  o*^ch  of  the  others  in  students,  having  107. 

simple  truth  is,  there  is  not  enough  of  good  in  o  i  •  ,  •  ,  ■  .  , 

the  movement  to  give  it  endurance,  and  to  com¬ 
pensate  its  evils.  Its  street  parades,  led  often  The  Revised  Bible  : 

by  girls  not  always  fragrant  in  moral  standing,  ^  according  to  an  utterance  there¬ 
with  their  hideous  junction  of  discordant  nois-  from,  that  the  Revision  is  a  failure;  nobody 
es,  and  their  bald  exhortations  of  slang  and  from  which  the  Old  Testa- 

piety,  not  unmixed  with  positive  blasphemies,  oient  is  rendered  is  not  the  right  one ;  and  the 
and  with  no  corrective  methods  by  organized  scholars  must  all  be  agreed  before  we  can  be 
churchly  instruction — these  and  other  related  provided  for  with  anything  but  King  James 
things  justly  deprive  it  of  confidence.  It  had 


Speaking  of  seminaries  reminds  me  of 
The  Revised  Bible  : 


its  full  swing  here :  for  no  good  people  oppos¬ 
ed,  and  some,  especially  of  the  Methodist  con¬ 
nection,  tried  to  help  it.  Its  opposers  were 
the  hoodlums,  whom  its  low  methods  excited. 


Now  of  some  of  these  matters,  I  am  no 
judge.  But  I  do  judge  this,  that  if  we  wait 
till  the  scholars  are  agreed,  we  shall  wait  for  a 
goodly  period  yet.  As  to  the  use  of  the  Revis- 


In  matters  of  religion,  even  our  coarsest  and  ^  wherever  I  go ;  some  using 

most  poorly-trained  people  have  an  idea  that  more  and  some  less.  ^  But  all  ministers  who 
reverence  and  order  and  good  manners  are  ’l^of®  ^  Scripture,  if  Biblical  students  in  any 
concerned.  They  all  draw  some  sort  of  a  line  Q'lote  from  the  Revision.  And  when 


between  civilization  and  the  ways  of  savages. 
They  make  some  distinction  between  the  pray- 


we  get  accustomed  to  its  many  changes  of 
phraseology,  and  especially  when  good  copies 


er-meeting,  the  “varieties,”  and  the  circus,  ^  caii  be  had,  so  as  at  all  to  com- 

though  they  may  prefer  the  circus;  but  they  those  of  the  old  version,  it  will  be 

do  not  think  too  much  mixing  is  good.  in  use  than  now.  There  needs  to  be  also 

a  decided  improvement  in  marks,  which  will 

.  XI,  1.  11  •"  X  »  XI  X  enable  the  user  to  find  his  passage  readily. 

We  are  in  the  full  enjoymen  of  the  to  us  ^  .. 

novel  emeiUe  ot  our  days  a  “  strike.”  Of  thought,”  nor  to  say  hell  where  the  true 
course  such  things  are  much  alike  everywhere  . 

though  they  do  not  meet  the  same  trea  ment  ^ 
in  al  places.  Our  industries  (lumber  and  salt)  j  ^ 

employ  large  numbers  of  men-four  to  five  written  in  English,  nor  that  King  James 

thousand  The  weekly  wages  amount  to  $33,-  ^  including 

000,  and  this  distribution  usually  keeps  business  Woolsey,  Schaff,  and  “  the  likes  of  them,” 
somewhat  active  among  us  This  payment  o  fourteen  years,  cannot  tell  us  how  a 

course  stops,  and  some  thousand  or  two  of  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  ought  to 

men.  with  their  women  and  children,  must  live  rendered,  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  the  in- 
on  past  earnings  or  on  credit  That  this  makes  terpretations  of  the  scholars  of  the  seven- 
times  harder,  d<^s  not  seem  to  weigh  with  these  eentury.nor  even  of  the  seminaries  of 

people.  Their  hours  of  labor  have  been  some-  .x-  •  x  xi  x  *  »'  »  -n 

*  .  *  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  this  nineteenth  century.  A  few  of  us  will  con- 

•vhat  long— eleven  and  a  quarter  per  day.  A  .  xi  r>  j  •  a 

,  J  *iv  xi_  x  tinue  to  use  the  Revision.  Ambrose. 

recent  law  makes  a  day  of  labor  to  be  ten 

hours,  and  the  employers  readily  concede  the  - 

matter  of  time,  but  they  object  to  paying  for  ^fie  Xlelfgfoufit  ilreeis* 

more  than  ten  hours ;  while  the  strikers  claim  - »» 

full  pay,  making  also  some  other  demands.  Tbe  Examiner  : 

There  are  strung  along  the  river  for  some  Gur  churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 


tinue  to  use  the  Revision. 


matter  of  time,  but  they  object  to  paying  for  ^fie  Xlelfgfoug 

more  than  ten  hours ;  while  the  strikers  claim  - »» 

full  pay,  making  also  some  other  demands.  Tbe  Examiner  : 

There  are  strung  along  the  river  for  some  Gur  churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
twenty  miles  over  one  hundred  establishments  have  no  uniform  method  as  to  keeping  up  the 
engaged  in  lumber  and  salt  making.  The  own-  ordinary  church  services  through  the  months 

ers  of  these  mills  have  been  complaining  of  the  them,  including  some  of  our  best  and  strongest 
want  of  thrift  in  their  business  for  a  year  past,  churches,  close  their  houses  of  worship  during 
lumber  meeting  dull  sale,  and  salt  only  bring-  these  months.  Some  others,  and  notably  the 
ing  fifty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  barrel.  But  the  Strong-place  Church  of  Brooklyn,  have  this 
workmen  think  them  getting  rich,  and  wish  to  y(*ar  concentrated  into  the  Sundays  of  these 
share  in  the  imagined  prosperity.  The  fact  sp^'Gal  attractions  of  a  high  order. 

(usual  in  such  cases)  exists  that  only  a  portion  through  the  nine  Sun- 

'  ,  .  .  XU  X  -1  lx  ui-  days  by  as  many  of  our  best  preachers — drawn 

of  the  workmen  wish  the  strike,  but  are  oblig-  States-as  there  are  Sundays.  As  a 

ed  by  violence  to  join  it ;  and  as  our  authori-  mie,  however,  the  churches  that  keep  up  all 
ties  seem  to  be  of  the  gentle  kind,  the  mob  has  their  usual  appointments  depend  upon  such 
its  way.  Gnly  a  few  heads  so  far,  however,  supplies  as  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  by  the 
have  been  cracked.  It  is  very  likely  that  personal  cooperation  of  their  own  pastors.  We 


among  other  interests  suffering,  some  of  our  times  asked  if  we  thought  it 

ch„rc.h.b,.iMl„«  projec.  will  bo  no.boro,..  1“= 

Poles.  tion  for  every  church  to  decide  for  itself,  and 

One  feature  of  these  later  eiueutes  of  the  in-  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  churches  which  sus- 
dustrial  kind  in  this  and  adjacent  places — say  pend  their  ordinary  Sunday  worship,  toct  as 
South  Bend,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  conscientiously  as  do  those  which  think  it  their 
5.  xi...  xv.„.«  o'lty  to  continue  their  Summer  lines  of  service 

-IS  the  figure  wh  ch  these  peo  de  make  n  the  the  same  as  in  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  Polaks,  as  the  boys  xhere  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
call  them,  have  made  their  appearance  in  any  question  that  we  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
considerable  numbers.  Now  they  swarm  like  make  much  ado  about  it,  whichever  way  a 
the  seventeen-year  locusts,  and  are  not  half  as  church  may  decide  tlie  qm^stion.  \\’hat  it 
musical,  and  a  humlred  times  more  hungry,  would  be  best  for  one  church  to  do,  might  be 
They  bring  with  them  a  large  amount  of  pov-  another  church  to  attempt 

erty  but  strong  bodies  and  a  disposition  to  these  cities  vvhen  anybody  who  wishes  to  hear 
work,  with  ideas  of  thrift.  There  are  among  the  Gospel  preached  on  Sunday  cannot  have 
them  a  few  men  of  fair  sense,  some  reading,  abundant  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

and  business  capacity ;  but  their  great  body  is  - 

of  wage-earners.  They  will  work  cheaply  at  Ttjy  Christian  Advocate  : 

first,  but  get  altitude  rapidly  in  their  demands.  rpu„  ^.,i  .lonth  of  Charles  L.  Miller,  one  of 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

The  sad  death  of  Charles  L.  Miller,  one  of 


ashamed.) 


two  years.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  return- 


The  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts  of  New  Y'ork,  in  a  re-  ed  to  his  arduous  labors,  and  after  eight  years 
cent  volume,  shows  how  Edinburgh  surpasses  of  toilsome  and  self-denying  work,  he  had  the 
all  the  cities  of  the  world  in  her  temjierance  satisfaction  of  handing  over  his  congregation 
achievements.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  to  the  Presbytery,  and  of  considering  himself 
been  wonderfully  blessed  in  the  clergymen  of  free  to  give  undivided  attention  to  Carrubber’s 
large  mind  and  fervent  and  devout  spirit  that  Close.  That  mission  had  not  suffered  in  his 
have  given  them  character— John  Knox,  Thom-  absence.  He  had  a  like-minded  colleague  in 
as  Chalmers,  Thomas  Guthrie,  &c.,  in  Edin-  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  displayed  great  tact  and 
burgh,  and  Norman  Macleod,  William  xArnot,  tireless  activity.  The  movement  had  not  abat- 
William  Burns,  and  the  present  James  Wells,  ed  in  intensity,  although  its  first  flush  of  suc- 
in  Glasgow— and  have  struck  keys  from  which  cess  had  abated  somewhat.  It  had  enlisted 
the  people  do  not  fall.  Just  think  of  it!  Glas-  some  of  the  most  devoted  Christians,  and  so 
gow,  a  city  of  nearly  700,(K)0  people,  but  until  gained  in  efficiency.  The  meetings  were  as 
within  three  years  only  one  theatre,  and  now  numerous  as  ever,  and  if  scarcely  so  well  at- 
only  three,  and  those  “  gasping  for  life.”  An  tended,  still  productive  of  much  good, 
intelligent  man  said  to  me  “  No  wonder  such  Years  rolled  on  and  brought  their  changes ; 


A  little  while  since,  the  readers  of  The  Evan. 
OELisT  were  startled  with  the  announcement  of 
“  Pew-rent  for  Twenty  Cents.”  A  little  expla¬ 
nation  made  it  quite  plain  that  the  price  of  a 
jiew  was  named,  not  at  the  annual  rent,  as  is 
customary,  but  at  so  much  iier  Sabbath.  So 
the  cost  of  running  a  Sabbath-school  of  five 
hundred  boys  and  girls  may  be  stated  at  six 
cents  a  scholar  for  each  Sabbath.  The  expen¬ 
ditures  of  Sabbath-schools  vary  with  the  local¬ 
ity.  Some  cost  mimh  more,  some  a  good  deal 
less.  But  take  the  ordinary  mission  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  city,  and  the  actual  cost  of  rent, 
music,  missionary,  fuel,  light.  Sabbath-school 
liapers,  and  festivals,  need  not  exceed  six  cents 
per  scholar  for  the  Sabbath.  A  complaint  is 
often  heard  that  the  Sabbath-school  costs  too 
much.  But  careful  and  thoughtful  men  will 
take  into  the  account  not  only  what  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  actually  does  to  save  the  children, 
but  the  evils  that  a  Sabbath-school  prevents. 
Take  a  few  flgures.  The  Sabbath-school  costs 
six  cents,  the  Public  schools,  sixteen  cents. 
This  we  will  say  is  the  cost  of  f)>rmation— of 
raising  the  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  and 
loyal  and  intelligent  citizens  and  sincere  Chris¬ 
tians.  Gr  in  other  words,  three  dollars  a  year 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction,  and 
forty  dollars  a  year  for  the  mental  and  intel¬ 
lectual  training. 

But  suppose  after  all  that  the  diligence  of 
the  Public  school  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  can  accomplish,  a  boy  becomes 
wayward  and  foolish,  and  is  led  away  by  bad 
comimnions,  and  forsakes  the  counsels  of  his 
teachers,  and  becomes  amenable  to  the  law. 
Formation  fails,  and  now  Reformation  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  juvenile  reformatory  must 
be  tried,  and  this  will  cost  not  three  dollars, 
as  in  the  Sabbath-school,  not  forty  dollars,  as 
in  the  Public  school,  but  one  hundred 'Spllars. 


Of  course  they  are  first-class  material  for  a  Bishop  Taylor’s  missionaries,  which  was  appa- 
mob  of  strikers:  for  their  weakness  is  their  rently  due  to  his  refusal  to  use  any  remedies  to 
pugnacity,  and  they  can  use  knives  or  clubs  overcome  the  fever  with  wliich  he  was  attacked. 


with  eipial  facility. 


gave  the  Bishop  an  occasion  to  express  his 


A  small  church  (Roman  Catholic)-now  grown  subject  in  a  recently  published 

^  ,  .  .  X  1  U  »  lett(“r.  Referring  to  Mr.  Miller  s  statement  of 

to  a  very  large  one-has  existed  here  for  some  experieneA“I  receiveil  the  Lord  Jt«us 
years ;  but  it  has  been  in  a  perennial  quarrel  cjirist  as  my  lull  Saviour  for  soul  and  body  ; 
from  the  first,  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  being  i  have  taken  the  Olst  Psalm  for  my  portion— 
equally  opportune  for  a  fight.  Their  jangle  the  latter  part,  ‘  with  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,’ 
with  their  priest  was  such  that  for  a  year  the  as  much  tis  any  ;  I  am  going  forth  in  Christ’s 
Bishop  w’ould  not  give  them  one ;  and  since  resurrection  life,  the  Bishop  says  “  The  ffiith 
XI...  xj.:...  Lio  OX..I  X1...XX.  o  by  which  dear  Charlie  became  a  child  of  God, 

the  Gme  of  his  relenting  and  yielding  them  a  sanctified  wholly,  restod  on  the  im- 

priest,  they  have  every  now  and  then  had  him  mutable  Word  of  (hid  ;  but  his  insurance poiicy 
before  a  magistrate.  Nor  is  this  iieculiar  to  guaranteeing  long  life  in  Afrien  by  a  continuous 
this  place.  Gnly  last  week  seventeen  of  them  miracle,  without  any  medical  means,  lacked 
were  bound  over  for  trial  at  Toledo  on  a  charge  such  an  immutable  basis,  ami  was  therefore 
of  murder  committed  in  a  church  riot.  They  presumption,  and  not  faith.  .  .  .  This  teaching 
have  also  the  capacity  of  voting  at  elections  J)®®.  holiness,  nor  with 

„Uh  gre«  fluency;  .hough  whether  an  .fle 

stones  of  their  getting  $2  the  head  for  their  jg  unutterably  sad  to  read  the  last  record 
votes,  and  selling  out  to  the  opponent  of  the  made  by  this  misguided  young  man  in  his 
paying  candidate  for  $3,  were  true  of  the  Fall  diary  :  “  I  haven’t  the  fever,  but  a  weak  feeling  ; 
election,  I  cannot  say,  but  heard  much  of  such  but  I  take  the  promise  ‘He  giveth  power  to 
a  story  at  the  time  the  faint,’  and  I  do  receive  the  fact ;  ”  and  then 

As  they  have  come,  I  suppose,  to  stay,  it  is  to  hear  the  testimony  of  his 
.  J  XL  MI  X  1.  jMi  I  to  the  facts  in  the  case:  “Gharhe,  your  tem- 

hoped  they  will  get  over  such  peccadilloes  in  p^rature  is  105,  and  pulse  130;  normal  is  98; 
due  time.  In  younger  days  I  was  full  of  senti-  the  dividing  line  between  life  and  death  is  103. 
mental  sorrowing  for  “  poor  Poland,”  whose  You  are  now  dying.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
nationality  had  been  broken  up.  But  I  have  time ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  something  to 
since  asked  the  question,  if  a  body  of  people,  break  up  this  fever,  it  will  surely  kill  you ’’—and 
few  or  many,  cannot  keep  themselves  from  an  then  the  reply :  “  Well,  then,  1 11  die  ;  for  I  wont 

interminable  quarrel,  to  the  disturbance  and  %niTthefacrof  mental  aberration  to  such  an 
peril  of  all  their  neighbors,  are  they  entitled  would  render  him  irresponsible,  can 

to  a  nationality  ?  Russia  may  be  a  hard  tutor,  relieve  this  young  missionary  from  the  guilt  of 
but  her  sway  over  Tekkes  and  Turcomans  is  a  suicide,  and  a  dreadful  responsibility  rests  upon 
salutary  one,  after  all.  those  who  led  him  to  believe  such  unscriptural 

But  we  need  not  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  nonsense.  We  are  gla^l  of  Bishop  Taylor’s 
Poles,  for  poor  enough  they  are ;  and  the  same  assurance,  “  We  have  none  remainii^  among 

™  , _ _  xKcs..  x.xx..,  ox..!  us  here  who  advocate  the  extreme  view  of  this 

Church  has  b^n  their  tutor  and  governor  g„bject,”  and  “  We  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
which  has  traine<l  Mexico  and  Ireland  and  justified  in  refusing  to  trust  God  in  the  use  of 
Spain.  They  may  make  better  citizens  by-and-  well-tested  remedies  by  means  of  medical  skill.” 
by,  especially  if  they  will  read  the  Bible  a  lit-  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  “  pre¬ 
tie  more,  and  wait  on  and  quarrel  with  the  sumption”  which  rejects  the  use  of  proper 


remedies,  will  no  longer  afflict  this  missionary 
band. 

The  Christian  Weekly  : 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  know  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality  in  our  colleges  is  in  advance  of 
preceding  years.  There  is  less  of  dissipation 
and  idleness,  a  more  commendable  spirit  of 
honor,  and  a  general  absence  of  the  brutalitiea 
of  upper  classmen  formerly  practiced  upon  the 
new-comers.  We  know  that  in  some  quarters 
the  impression  is  different,  but  those  who  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  observation  will  in¬ 
dorse  these  statements  without  fear  of  refuta¬ 
tion.  And  the  explanation  of  the  impression  to 
the  contrary  is  easy.  It  is  found  in  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  our  ubiquitous  press.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  only  news  from  our  colleges 
which  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press  was  an  account  of  Commencement 
furnished  by  an  occasional  correspondent,  or  a 
brief  notice  of  interest  furnished  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  student  or  professor.  Now  the  leading 
journals  have  their  regular  correspondents  in 
every  important  institution,  and  if  there  should 
happen  a  collision  of  classes,  a  breach  of  disci¬ 
pline,  or  a  violation  of  law,  items  which  in  for¬ 
mer  (lays  would  be  unknown  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  college  town,  the  news  is  brought  to  the 
doors  of  every  citizen  of  the  metropolis  with  all 
the  exaggeration  and  coloring  of  the  modern 
special  reporter. 

The  Independent : 

We  are  inclined  to  applaud  the  course  of  the 
committee,  who  for  the  year  past  have  had  the 
troubles  bet  veen  the  faculty  and  the  president 
of  Hamilton  College  before  them.  They  have 
given  the  matter  much  time,  and  examined  it 
with  a  minuteness  and  patience  for  which  we 
hope  other  college  trustees  are  not  to  be  called 
on  more  than  once  in  a  great  while.  Tlieir  re¬ 
port  was  made  to  the  full  bo<ly  of  the  trustees 
at  the  recent  Commencement  in  Clinton  ;  but 
not  a  word  of  it  has  yet  been  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ;  a  piece  of  prudent  reserve  which  has 
smothered,  it  is  safe  to  say,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  public  and  private  oratory,  and 
which  leaves  the  matter  in  the  control  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  responsible  body  of  men,  who  appear 
to  be  better  able  to  manage  it  than  most  of  the 
college  boards  who  have  had  similar  affairs  on 
their  hands.  The  net  result  of  the  situation,  as 
matters  stand,  makes  an  impression  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  president,  in  ns  far  as  he  is  left  with¬ 
out  that  full  and  complete  vindication  which 
such  a  position  requires.  The  trustees  are  said 
to  have  reached  their  result  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  by  the  same  to  have  appointeil  a  new 
committee  to  overhaul  the  college  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  the  prt'sident  and  the 
faculty.  This  is  a  ticklish  and  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness,  which  may  be  necessary,  but  which  opens 
the  door  for  an  amount  of  meddling,  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  jejune  legislation,  which  might  en¬ 
danger  the  future  of  the  presidential  office. 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

It  has  been  officially  reported  by  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  that  in  the  four  weeks  ending 
July  6th  last,  :38(K)  Jewish  emigrants  arrived  in 
this  port,  of  whom  about  2400  remained  in  this 
city  ;  the  rest  travelled  West  and  South.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  from  other 
countries,  this  immigration  was  mainly  from 
Russia  and  Hungary.  We- are  told  that  this 
influx  has  been  going  on  silently  and  steadily 
for  a  year  past,  and  the  total  number  of  Jews 
landing  at  Castle  Garden  exceeds  25,000  in  the 
past  year. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission¬ 
ers  have  warned  European  communities  that 
persons  likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  the 
authorities,  will  not  be  received  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  low  rates  of  passage  have  been 
tempting,  and  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  for 
some  European  officials  to  decide  between  brav¬ 
ing  the  treasury  regulations  and  continuing  the 
support  at  home  of  families  whose  heads  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  work  for  a  livelihood. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that,  with  this  large 
influx  of  fori'igncrs,  unacquaintetl  with  English 
ways  and  language,  the  cases  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  few  wherein  the  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  as  to  reshipping  to  Europe  was  ex¬ 
ercised.  Not  foui;  families  have  been  sent  back. 
The  presence  of  an  intelligent  agent  of  the 
Charities  able  to  coiwerse  with  the  new  anivals, 
and  to  interpret  their  wants  to  the  officials,  has 
been  a  great  advantage.  As  a  rule,  the  immi¬ 
grants  have  been  ablebodied  and  ready  to  work 
at  their  trades,  and  the  records  of  the  Charities 
show  that  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  immi¬ 
grants  less  than  six  months  in  this  country 
have  asked  for  aid. 

The  Observer : 

We  do  not  wonder  that  in  all  ages  many  ex¬ 
cellent  people  have  regarded  the  tine  arts  as 
prejudicial  to  piety  and  morals.  Everybody 
knows  that  they  ought  to  be  the  handmaidens 
of  religion,  virtue,  and  everything  that  elevates 
and  strengthens.  But  art  culture  so  often  leads 
to  disregard  of  everything  but  beauty,  form, 
pleasure,  and  sensual  delight,  that  its  results 
appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  debasing  to  the 
heart,  degrading  to  the  intellect,  debilitating  to 
the  national  as  well  as  individual  character. 
Hundreds  of  persons,  very  far  from  being  bigot¬ 
ed  religionists,  have  had  this  impression  after 
a  stroll  through  the  halls  of  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

The  Art  Company  in  this  city  has  instituted 
legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  an  artist  retiiiiis  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  his  property,  the  living  persons 
who  aett'd  as  models  being  ladif^s  who  would  be 
unwilling  to  have  their  identity  made  known. 
It  is  to  be  hopiKl  tliat  no  lady  would  be  led  by 
her  enthusiasm  for  art,  to  act  in  any  way  that 
wouhl  bring  discredit  through  the  accident  of  a 
lawsuit.  When  a  Frenchwoman  belonging  to 
an  imperial  family,  was  asked  by  a  friend  wheth¬ 
er  she  did  not  feel  uncomfortable  when  she 
reclined  as  a  model  for  Canova’s  Venus,  it  is 
said  that  she  replied  “  No,  the  room  was  quite 
warm.”  We  have  not  reached  this  point  of 
ffisthetic  development  in  America.  It  were  bet¬ 
ter  that  all  the  art  schools  in  the  land  were 
turned  into  Quaker  meeting-houses,  than  that 
they  should  in  any  way  impair  the  delicate  sen¬ 
sibility  of  our  young  people,  in  regard  to  what 
is  pure  and  true  in  ln;art,  speech,  and  behavior. 
That  the  manners  and  customs  of  many  art 
schools  are  extremely  detrimental  to  moral  purity 
we  have  reason  to  know.  Our  magazines  have 
given  illustrated  records  of  their  methods,  which 
are  enough  to  condemn  them  utterly  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  regard  the  Interests  of  the  young 
more  than  the  gratification  of  the  senses  in 
pictures  and  statuary. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  Christian  law  of 
liberty,  instead  of  being  less  exac:ting  than  that 
of  mere  command,  is  far  more  so,  for  it  lays  its 
authority  upon  the  heart. — Christian  Mirror. 

I  pant  beyond  expression  for  two  days  of  ab¬ 
solute  and  unbroken  leisure.  If  it  were  not  for 
my  love  of  beautiful  nature  and  poetry,  my 
heart  would  have  <lied  within  me  long  ago. — 
Lord  Jeffrey. 

What  would  be  wanting  to  make  this  world 
a  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  that  tender,  profound 
and  sympathizing  love  practised  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Jesus,  were  paramount  in  every 
heart  ?  Then  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  idea 
of  human  so<-iety  would  be  realized. — Krum- 
macher. 

Prof.  Agassiz :  “  I  will  frankly  tell  you  that 
my  experience  in  prolonged  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions,  convinces  me  that  a  belief  in  God — A  God 
who  is  behind  and  within  the  chaos  of  vanishing 
points  of  human  knowledge — adds  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  the  man  who  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  regions  of  the  unknown.” 

Make  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts. 
None  of  us  yet  know,  for  none  of  us  have  been 
taught  in  early  youth,  what  fairy  palaces  we 
may  build  of  beautiful  thought,  proof  against 
all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memo¬ 
ries,  noble  histories,  faithful  savings,  treasure- 
houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts,  which 
care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy, 
nor  poverty  take  away  from  us— houses  built 
without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  live  in.— J. 
Ruskin. 
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Sermon,  wtiileti  was  subsequently  expanded  into 
his  celebrated  “^Six  Sermons  on  Temperance.” 

By  means  of  a  wide  corrt'spondence  and  per¬ 
sistent  labor,  Dr.  Hush  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  leading  8i)irits  of  many  different  branches 
of  the  Church  in  this  holy  crusade,  and  to-day 
his  ringing  appeal  conies  to  us  from  that  first 
essay,  “-Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  United  States,  aid  me  with 
all  the  weight  and  influence  of  your  sacred  office 
to  save  oar  fellow  men  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  great  destroyer  of  their  lives  and  souls.” 

It  is  cause  for  profound  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  that  the  last  few’  years  have  seen  a 
great  advance  in  public  sentiment  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  tempCTance  reform.  This  great  national 
evil,,  the  drink  curse,  has  assumed  such  gigan¬ 
tic  proportions  as  to  alarm  every  Christian  pat¬ 
riot.  The  snare  which  the  drinking  habits  set 
for  souls,  awakens  the  Church  more  and  more 
from  her  apathy ;  while  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  Church,  quick  to  detect  a  peril 
of  domestic  purity,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  the  hideous  dishonor  and  ruin 
which  the  curse  of  drink  surely  brings  upon  the 
home  and  the  family. 

At  such  a  time  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
not  only  cannot  afford  to  be  an  indifferent  spec¬ 
tator  in  this  great  stru^le,  but  true  to  her  his¬ 
torical  position,  and  resting  upon  the  clear 
teachi^  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  she  must  heed 
the  triumphant  call  of  Providence,  “  Speak  to 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward.” 


messages  or  errands  from  Jehovah.  Their  of¬ 
fice  was  of  a  more  private  nature.  They  read 
and  expounded  the  law  and  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  to  individuals  and  families  who  retained 
their  integrity  and  loyalty  to  Him.  And  it  w’as 
through  their  Jidelitij  to  this  trust  that  even  in 
these  times  of  universal  and  aggravated  wick¬ 
edness  there  remained  yet  in  Israel  seven  thou¬ 
sand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  These 
faithful  ministers  Jezebel  sought  to  destroy, 
and  many  of  them  she  had  slaughtered.  A 
hundred  of  them,  Obadiah,  who  knew  them 
well  and  had  been  taught  by  them,  had  saved 
from  the  slaughter. 

Obadiah’s  present  fear,  though  standing  out 
in  such  marked  contrast  with  Elijah’s  fearless¬ 
ness,  argues  nothing  against  the  reality  of  his 
faith.  The  crisis  of  peril  was  so  great,  that 
like  Peter  in  the  high  priest’s  hall,  his  courage 
was  for  the  time  overcome  by  it.  He  needed 
only  the  assurance,  which  Elijah  gave  him  at 
once,  confirming  it  with  an  oath,  to  convince 
him  that  the  prophet’s  direction  was  the  Lord’s 
will.  And  instantly,  without  another  word,  he 
went  to  overtake  Ahab,  and  bear  the  message 
of  Elijah.  “And  Ahab  went  to  meet  Elijah.’’ 

The  form  of  oath  (verse  15)  used  by  Elijah, 
As  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Hveth,  frequently  repeated 
in  the  subsequent  Old  Testament  history,  en¬ 
folds  truths  of  exceeding  sublimity  and  com¬ 
fort.  Transcendently  incomparable  with  the 
armies  of  earth,  the  Hosts  of  heaven  are  ever 
in  array  before  their  King,  and  ever  ready  for 
the  protection  or  deliverance  of  those  who 
represent  Him  and  his  cause  among  men. 
This  was  the  thought  that  inspired  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  soul  of  Elijah,  the  thought  that 
may  well  inspire  and  sustain  the  heart  of  every 
true  and  faithful  servitor  of  the  Lord  of  the 
heavenly  Hosts.  As  he  liveth,  said  the  devoted 
prophet,  expressing  an  assurance  that  needed 
no  evidence,  that  admitted  no  question.  To 
our  hearts,  cherishing  the  same  comforting 
assurance,  comes  in  later  times,  that  more 
cheering  and  satisfying  utterance  of  Jehovah 
Jesus,  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also ! 

The  further  phrase  “  before  whom  I  stand,’’ 
repeated  in  v,  15,  well  expresses  the  prophet’s 
habitual  attitude  of  soul.  Ever  consciously 
in  Jehovah’s  presence,  ever  mindful  of  that 
ever  desiring  and  seeking  to  know 
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The  Lesson :  1  Kings  xviii.  1-18. 

(B.  C.  906.) 

I.  And  It  camf  to  pass  after  many  days,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year,  saying.  Go,  shew 
thyself  unto  Ahab;  and  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth. 

3.  And  Elijah  went  to  show  himself  unto  Ahab.  And 
there  was  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria. 

3.  And  Ahab  called  Obadiah.  which  was  the  governor  of 
his  house.  (Now  Obadiah  feared  the  Lord  greatly : 

4.  For  It  was  so,  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  that  Obadiah  took  an  hundred  prophets,  and  hid 
them  by  Qftyln  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water.) 

5.  And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah,  Oo  into  the  land,  unto  all 
fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all  brooks :  peradventure  we 
may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we 
lose  not  all  the  beasts. 

6.  So  they  divided  the  land  between  them  to  pass  through¬ 
out  It :  Ahab  went  one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went 
another  way  by  himself. 

7.  And  as  Obadiah  was  In  the  way.  Behold,  Elijah  met 
him  :  and  he  knew  him,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said.  Art 
thou  that  my  Lord  Elijah  ? 

8.  And  he  answered  him,  I  am :  go,  tell  thy  Lord,  Behold, 
Elijah  Is  here. 

9.  And  he  said.  What  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  wouldest 
deliver  thy  servant  Into  the  hand  of  Ahab,  to  slay  me  ? 

10.  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  there  Is  no  nation  or 
kingdom,  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee ;  and 
when  they  said.  He  Is  not  there :  he  took  an  oath  of  the 
kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found  thee  not. 

II.  And  now  thou  sayest.  Go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah 
is  here. 

13.  And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from 
thee,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I 
know  not;  and  so  when  I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  can¬ 
not  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me :  but  I  thy  servant  fear  the 
Lord  from  my  youth. 

13.  Was  It  not  told  my  Lord  what  I  did  when  Jezebel  slew 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  how  1  hid  a  hundred  men  of  the 
Lord’s  prophets  by  fifty  In  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread 
and  wateV  ? 

14.  And  now  thou  sayest.  Go,  tell  thy  Lord,  Behold,  Eli¬ 
jah  Is  here ;  and  he  shall  slay  me. 

15.  And  Elijah  said.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whom  1  stand,  I  will  surely  shew  myself  unto  him  to-day. 

18.  Bo  Obadiah  went  to  meet  Ahab,  and  told  him ;  and 
Ahab  went  to  meet  Elijah. 

17.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  sav.'  Elijah,  that  Ahab 
said  unto  him.  Art  thon  he  thattroubleth  Israel  1 

18.  And. he  answered,  1  have  not  troubled  Israel;  but 
thou,  and  thy  father's  house.  In  that  ye  have  forsaken  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baa¬ 
lim. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Ye  hat'e  forsaken  the  Commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim. — 1  Kings 
xviii.  18. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 
Introductory.  The  preparatory  work  of  the 
famine  had  now  been  accomplished  in  the 
hearts  of  king  and  people.  Ample  proof  had 
been  afforded  in  their  fearful  exiierience. 
They  had  abundant  reason  now  to  know  that 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  incontesta¬ 
bly  and  absolutely  controlled  the  clouds  of 
heaven  and  all  the  processes  of  nature.  They 
might  have  inferred  that  to  Him,  and  not  to 
Baal,  pertained  all  creative,  sustaining  and  re¬ 
productive  might;  that  He  matie  the  sun  to 
shine,  and  that  as  and  when  He  would.  He 
gathered  the  clouds  and  bade  them  dispense 
the  rain.  In  the  thought  of  the  thoughtful 
among  the  people  there  must  have  been  some 
realization  of  their  grave  offence  against  this 
living  omnipotent  God;  an  offence  of  which 
their  protracted  suffering  was  the  consequence 
and  the  punishment. 

Ahab,  too,  beside  the  terrible  experience  in 
which  he  and  his  court  had  shared,  in  addition 
to  these  lessons  that  the  people  had  learned, 
had  been  further  prepared  for  coming  events. 
His  search  for  the  prophet,  even  through  all 
neighboring  kingdoms,  had  been  vain.  He 
had  been  utterly  foiled  in  his  murderous  pur¬ 
pose  against  Elijah.  Meanwhile  the  prophet’s 
word  had  been  unvaryingly  fulfilled  season  af¬ 
ter  season  and  year  after  year.  It  must  now 
have  impressed  even  his  haughty  heart,  that 
Jehovah  had  indeed  spoken  by  Elijah,  and 
that  Jehovah  had  protected  his  brave,  true 
servant.  So  the  purposed  preparative  work  of 
the  famine  was  now  complete. 

1-4.  Three  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
since  the  sudden  appearance  and  startling 
prediction  of  Elijah  to  Ahab.  God’s  time  had 
come  to  send  rain  upon  the  dry  and  barren 
soil  of  Israel.  We  have  already  learned  (from 
James  v.  17)  what  part  Elijah’s  intercession 
had  in  the  sending,  as  his  prayer  had  in  the 
withholding.  But  God  will  put  honor  on  the 
prophet  by  making  good  his  word  in  the  i>res- 
ence  of  the  king  and  people.  Therefore  the 
command  “Go,  show  thyself  to  Ahab.’’  Al¬ 
ways  obedient,  the  prophet  leaves  his  quiet 
home  at  Sarepta,  and  fearlessly  goes  to  find 
the  king.  Readily  and  speedily  is  Ahab  found 
through  another  of  those  Divinely  oulered  co¬ 
incidences  of  which  the  Bible  history  and  ev¬ 
ery  personal  life  is  full. 

5,  ((.  The  search  for  grass  throughout  the 
land,  by  Ahab  and  Dbadiah.  They  had  divided 
the  land  in  an  endeavor  to  “  find  grass  to 
save  ’’  the  remnant  of  the  king’s  horses  and 
mules.  Obadiah  was  the  chief  steward  in 
charge  of  the  royal  household,  and  as  his  name 
purports,  was  a  servant  of  Jehovah.  Him  only, 
it  would  seem,  Ahab  could  trust  to  share  with 
himself  in  making  careful  and  thorough  search 
for  this  greatly  needed  food.  They  hal  de¬ 
parted  probably  from  Jezreel,  where  Ahab 
had  built  a  palace,  in  which  he  spent  much  of 
his  time. 

7-16.  The  meeting  and  interview  of  Elijah 
with  Obadiah.  This  must  have  occurred  soon 
after  the  parting  of  Obadiah  from  Ahab,  and 
not  far  from  Jezreel.  For  on  the  same  day 
Obadiaii  overtook  Ahab,  and  the  king  return¬ 
ed  to  meet  Elijah,  who  had  awaited  his  com¬ 
ing. 

As  already  intimated,  the  meeting  of  the 
prophet  with  the  steward  was  not  an  accident, 
but  a  jirearranged  Providence.  So  is  every 
minute  conjunction  of  events  through  which 
the  casual  every  day  meetings  of  men  are 
brought  about.  This  is  the  true  idea  and 
meaning  of  Providence.  It  is  God’s  purpose 
carried  out  in  all  actual  events. 

Obadiah  at  once  recognized  Elijah ;  partly 
lierhaps  by  his  strange  mantle  of  skins,  but 
more  by  the  lofty  demeanor  of  the  prophet  of 
God.  With  a  reverence  befitting  a  kingly  pres¬ 
ence,  he  salutes  him  with  a  kingly  title.  “Art 
thou  here,  my  lord  Elijah  ?  ”  In  his  reply  the 
propliet  transfers  the  title  to  Ahab.  “Tell  him 
who  is  thy  lord  that  Elijah  awaits  him  here  ?  ’’ 
The  main  point  of  the  steward's  rejoinder 
(verses  9-14)  is  the  fear  lest  Elijah  might  not 
remain  there  to  be  found  of  Ahab;  and  so  the 
king’s  wrath  would  be  turned  against  Obadi¬ 
ah,  for  failing  to  apprehend  the  prophet.  For 
well  he  knew  how  intense  was  Ahab’s  desire  to 
find  Elijah.  This  he  declares  to  the  projihet. 
He  tells  him  how  .Ahab  has  caused  search  for 
him  to  be  made  among  the  neighboring  king¬ 
doms  of  Tyre  and  Moab,  and  even  in  Judah. 
To  bring  .Ahab  there  to  be  disapiKiinted  was  to 
ensure  his  own  destruction. 

.Oliadiah  did  not  doubt  Elijah’s  word,  but 
simply  thought  that  God  might  direct  him  to 
go  elsewhere,  so  that  .Ahab  would  not  find  him. 
For  this  had  been  the  case  already,  in  his  sud¬ 
den  api>earance  at  and  disapppearance  from 
the  palace. 

But  to  assure  Elijah  that  his  hesitation  in 
bearing  the  message  to  Ahab  did  not  come 
from  unwillingness  to  serve  Jehovah  or  His 
prophet  even  at  great  personal  risk,  Obadiah 
affirms  his  life-long  loyalty  to  the  God  of  Isra¬ 
el.  And  he  simply  states  how,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  he  had  rescued  a  hundred  of 
the  Isord's  prophets  from  the  murderous  pursuit 
of  the  fierce,  vindictive  Jezebel. 

The  iirophets  here  referred  to  were  men 
whom  God  had  raised  up  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  from  time  to  time,*s  successors  of  those 
originally  trained  in  the  schools  of  Samuel. 
They  did  not,  like  Samuel,  prophesy  or  offer 
sacrifice,  nor  were  they  entrusted  with  si>ecial 


Royal  Baking  Powder  Strongest,  Purest,  most 
Economical. 


Certain  baking  powder  makers  are  publishing  pretended 
analyses  and  cgrtificates  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to 
compare  their  baking  powder  with  the  Royal,  their  ob¬ 
vious  purpose  being  to  counteract  the  recent  exposures  of 
the  inferiority  of  their  own  goods  arising  from  their  im¬ 
purity,  low  test,  and  lack  of  keeping  qualities,  as  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  Government  chemists  and  others. 

As  to  whether  any  of  these  baking  powders  are  equal 
to  the  “Royal,”  the  official  tests  clearly  determine.  For 
instance,  when  one  of  them  most  prominently  advertised 
was  recently  tested  by  Prof.  Chandler,  it  was  found  to  Lave 
lost  about  28  per  cent  of  its  strength  since  being  made.  As 
the  strength  of  this  jiowder  when  fresh,  as  ascertained  by 
Prof.  Love,  late  Government  chemist,  is  14  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  “  Royal,”  there  is  shown  a  superiority  in  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  in  leavening  power,  of  42  per  cent 
over  other  brands. 

When  compared  in  money  value  this  difference  would 
be  as  follows: 

One  lb.  can  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  worth  fifty  cents. 

One  lb.  can  of  other  brands  (sold  for  same  price)  worth 
twenty-nine  cents. 

By  the  use  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  there  is  a  saving  of  nearly  one  half  in  cost.  But 
there  is,  also,  the  greater  advantage  of  an  assured  pu¬ 
rity  and  wholesomeness  of  food ;  of  bread,  biscuit,  and 
cake  made  perfectly  light,  sweet,  and  palatable — advan¬ 
tages  not  to  be  had  in  the  use  of  a  low  test,  improperly 
compounded  baking  powder  that  contains  large  quantities 
of  lime  and  other  impurities. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  has  the  fullest  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  food  analyists,  and 
writers  upon  Hygiene,  for  its  most  remarkable  purity  and 
wholesomeness  and  its  high  efficiency  as  a  leavening  agent. 
It  is  not  only  manufactured  from  a  chemically  pure  cream 
of  tartar  in  which  no  lime  exists,  but  will  retain  its  full 
leavening  strength  in  all  climates  and  conditions  of  atmos¬ 
phere  until  reoiiired  for  use ;  merits  which  no  other  baking 


The  Warden  was  conceived  not  primarily  as  a 
clerical  novel,  but  as  a  novel  which  should  work 
out  a  dramatic  situation — that  of  an  honest, 
amiable  man  who  was  the  holder,  by  no  fault 
of  his  own,  of  an  endowment  which  was  in  itself 
an  abuse,  and  on  whose  devoted  head  should 
fall  the  thunders  of  those  who  attacked  the 
abuse. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter  had  never  seen  the 
ocean  when  he  wrote  The  Sea ;  neither  Schiller 
nor  Rossini  had  seen  Switzerland  when  they 
wrote  their  William  Tells.  George  Cruikshank’s 
sketches  of  the  Boulevards  and  the  Palais  Roy¬ 
al,  elaborated  from  sketches  furnished  to  him, 
were  wonderfully  spirited  and  true,  although 
he  had  never  been  across  the  Chamiel.  Indeed, 
he  never  got  beyond  a  French  seaport  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life.  A  day  at  Boulogne 
comprehended  all  his  Continental  experiences. 

Heni-y  Ainsworth,  the  Lancashire  novelist, 
when  he  wrote  Rookwood  and  Jack  Sheppard, 
relied  absolutely  on  his  power  of  reading  up 
and  assimilation,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  thieves  in  his  life.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  wrote  the  really  admirable  ride  of 
Turpin  to  York,  he  only  went  at  a  great  pace 
over  the  paper  with  a  road-map  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  front  of  him.  It  was  on¬ 
ly  when  he  heard  everybody  s.iy  how  truly  the 
country  was  described,  and  how  faithfully  he 
had  observed  distances  and  localities,  that  he 
actually  drove  over  the  ground  for  the  first 
time,  and  declared  that  it  was  more  like  his  ac¬ 
count  than  he  could  have  imagined. 

“  A  man  would  do  well  to  carry  a  pencil  in 
his  pocket,  and  write  down  the  thoughts  of  the 
moment  Those  that  come  unsought  for,  are 
generally  the  most  valuable,  and  should  be  se¬ 
cured,  because  they  seldom  return.”  This  was 
the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  whose  examffie  has 
been  followed  by  many  eminent  men.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  said  of  Hobbes,  that  when  he  com¬ 
posed  his  Leviathan,  he  walked  much,  and 
mused  as  he  walked,  and  that  he  had  in  the 
head  of  his  cane  a  pen  and  inkhorn,  and  a  note¬ 
book  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  a  thought 
darted  into  his  mind,  he  entered  it  in  his  book. 
Miss  Martineau  has  recorded  that  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall’s  favorite  method  of  composition  was  in¬ 
dulged  when  alone  in  a  crowd,  and  best  in  the 
streets  of  London.  He  had  also  a  habit  of  run¬ 
ning  into  a  shop  to  write  down  his  verses. 
Tom  Moore’s  custom  was  to  compose  as  he 
walked.  He  had  a  table  in  his  garden  on  which 
he  wrote  down  his  thoughts.  When  the  weath¬ 
er  was  bad,  he  pac^  up  and  down  his 
small  study.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that 
thoughts  should  be  written  as  they  rise  in  the 
mind,  because  if  they  are  not  recorded  at  the 
time,  they  may  never  return.  “  I  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  ideas  which  come  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  or  in  the  morning,”  says  Gaston 
Plante,  the  electrical  engineer,  “  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways,  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  paper  and  pencil 
suspended  by  a  string,  by  the  help  of  which  I 
write  everj-  morning  the  ideas  I  have  been  able 
to  conceive,  particularly  upon  subjects  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  I  write  these  notes  in  obscurity,, 
and  decipher  and  develop  them  in  the  morning, 
pen  in  hand.”  The  philosopher  Emerson  took 
similar  pains  to  catch  a  fleeting  thought,  for 
whenever  he  had  a  happy  idea,  he  wrote  it 
down,  and  when  Mrs.  Emerson,  startled  in  the 
night  by  some  unusual  sound,  cried  “What  is 
the  matter?  Are  you  ill?”  the  philosopher 
softly  replied  “  No,  my  dear  ;  only  an  idea.” 

Thackeray  confessed  tliat  the  title  for  his 
nowel.  Vanity  Fair,  came  to  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  that  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  three  times  round  the  room  shouting  the 
words.  Whether  in  town  or  country,  Landor 
reflected  and  composed  habitually  out  walking, 
and  therefore  preferred  at  all  times  to  walk 
alone.  So  did  Buckle.  Wordsworth  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  compose  his  verse  in  his  solitary 


The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  goodly  heritage 
and  an  honorable  record  on  this  subject  of  tem¬ 
perance.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  no  man  takes 
her  crown. 


presence, 

His  will,  and  ever  ready  and  glad  to  execute 
that  will,  this  was  Elijah’s  habit  of  mind  and 
heart.  And  this  is  the  true  abiding  state  of 
every  faithful  believer  and  trustful  follower  of 
the  sustaining,  faithful  Jehovah  Jesus,  our  God 
and  Saviour. 

17,  18.  The  meeting  of  the  false-hearted  king 
and  the  true-hearted  prophet.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  two  strong-willed  spirits,  the  one  hardened 
by  his  own  multiplied  iniquities,  the  other 
girded  by  the  might  of  truth  and  of  unswerv¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Yet  the 
guilty  king  dares  to  assume  the  side  of  right  in 
charging  evil  upon  God’s  prophet.  Is  it  thou, 
he  asks,  thou  troubler  of  Israel  ?  His  question 
shows  an  utterly  unhumble  heart,  a  persistent 
strength  of  rebellious  will  that  indicates  great 
natural  force  of  character.  Ahab  was  not 
the  pliant  man,  the  wife-ruled  monarch,  so 
often  mistakenly  represented.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  charge  involved  in  his  bold  question  to 
the  prophet,  was  the  natural  utterance  of  a 
stern,  haughty,  thoroughly  self-willediman. 

But  Elijah’s  answer  reveals  a  nature  of 
even  sterner  structure — a  will  of  even  great* 
er  strength,  reenforced  by  a  Divine  power 
and  sustained  by  a  conscious  Divine]  inspira¬ 
tion.  Sharply,  without  any  form  of  deference, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  hurls  back  the  in¬ 
famous  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  man. 
As  with  the  voice  and  authority  of  God,  the 
King  of  kings,  he  denounces  this  royal  blas¬ 
phemer  as  the  Achan,  the  real  troubler  of 
God’s  people,  Israel.  Thou  and  thy  father's 
house  have  brought  these  terrible  calamities 
upon  the  nation ! 

And  as  distinctly  he  denounces  the  stupen¬ 
dous  sin  of  sins,  because  of  which  these  fearful 
judgments  had  been  wrought.  Ye  have  forsak¬ 
en  the  Commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou 
(concentrating  the  whole  crime  upon  Ahab 
himself)  hast  followed  Baalim  !  As  Samuel  with 
Saul,  Nathan  with  David,  John  with  Herod, 
and  Paul  with  Felix,  so  Elijah  deals  personally 
with  the  man,  the  royal  sinner,  Ahab.  Thou 
liast  overthrown  the  altars  and  worsliii)  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  the  God  of  Israel !  Thou  hast 
defiled  the  heart  of  thy  jieople  by  bringing  in 
the  abominations  and  corruptions  of  Baal- 
worshij) ! 

And  conscious  guilt  seals  the  monarch’s  lips. 
No  word  of  reply  does  he  utter  tlien  or  after¬ 
wards.  Admitting  the  truth  of  Elijah’s  burn¬ 
ing  words,  and  knowing  that  all  hope  of  help 
for  himself  and  his  people  must  come  through 
this  prophet  of  Jehovah,  he  silently  listens  to 
the  command  that  follows.  And  without  word 
of  demur,  he  proceeds  to  obey  it. 

Leading  truths  of  great  practical  worth. 

1.  God  has  a  seed  who  serve  Him,  in  every 
generation.  His  grace  is  always  acting  in  some 
hearts,  in  the  darkest  times  when  iniejuity  most 
prevails.  He  has  always  had  a  church  in  the 
world,  though  at  times  its  number  has  lieen 
but  small. 

2.  God  not  only  permits  man’s  iniquity  to 
work  out  its  natural  results  in  suffering,.but 
in  mercy  He  sometimes  interposes  with  special 
visitations  of  calamity.  And  by  .some  teacher. 
He  makes  troubled  men  to  know  their  sins, 
while  He  discloses  His  merciful  purpose  through 
the  chastening,  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 

3.  God  Jiiipoints  His  servants  to  different 
ministries.  Some  are  assigned  to  large  and 
public  service.  To  others  He  gives  a  secret 
and  private  life-work.  Eminently  among  these 
was  the  steward  Obadiah.  His  integrity  won 
upon  Ahab;  as  a  really  good  man  is  always 
trusted  and  at  heart  respected  by  the  evil. 

4.  So  God  protects  His  servants  in  divers 
ways.  Obadiah  was  kept  as  safely  in  the  court 
of  Ahab,  preserved  as  easily  from  the  malice 
of  Jezebel,  as  Elijah  in  his  retreats  at  Cherith 
and  Zarephath. 

5.  The  infirmities  of  a  weak  faith  should  be 
dealt  with  gently,  and  in  the  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement.  Elijah  assured  Oba¬ 
diah — he  did  not  reproach  him— in  his  hesita¬ 
tion  through  fear.  And  Christ’s  look  was  one 
of  love— not  of  upbraiding— when  Peter  had 
denied  Him,  through  a  like  sudden  fear  for 
himself. 

6.  The  godless  man— not  merely  the  flagrant 
transgressor  of  specific  laws,  divine  or  hu¬ 
man— but  the  man  who  wilfully  rejects  the 
heart-io<jr,ship  of  God,  who  knowingly  adopts 
and  practises  any  form  of  heart-idolatry,  is 
the  chief  disturber  of  families,  the  great  troub¬ 
ler  of  cities  and  nations.  There  is  no  such 
source  of  calamity  to  a  household,  no  such 
enemy  to  the  public  welfare,  no  such  traitor 
to  the  best  interests  of  a  State,  as  the  wilful 
despiser  of  God,  the  conscious  determined 
worshipi>er  and  supreme  server  of  self. 

7.  In  one  particular,  Elijah,  like  his  anti¬ 
type  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  model  preacher. 
He  never  generalizes  about  “  our  common  sin¬ 
fulness.’’  His  charge  of  guilt  is  directly  and 
sharply  i>ersonal.  And  as  it  was  with  Elijah 
and  John,  such  preaching,  if  from  a  heart 
constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  is  always 
received  without  offense  or  excusing  reply. 

The  Christian  can  feel  established  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  only  by  conducting 
like  His  child. 


side  of  the  ocean.  Their  sole  object  is  to  earn 
money  enough  to  be  capitalists  on  a  small  scale 
in  their  own  native  land.  They  all  expeid  to  go 
back  in  five,  or  at  most  ten  years,  taking  with 
them  all  the  money  they  can  save.  The  result 
is  that  they  do  not  study  our  institutions,  and 
that  they  obey  our  laws  only  on  compulsion. 
They  keep  up  their  Oriental  customs.  They 
herd  together  in  Chinese  quarters.  They  have 
their  own  system  of  government.  Tliey  are  us 
separate  from  us,  and  as  antagonistic  to  all 
our  distinctly  American  ideas,  as  the  Mornions. 
Their  labor  is  valuable  in  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  But  the  earnings  of 
that  labor  are  not  invested  here  ;  they  are  sent 
back,  or  carried  back,  to  China.  Hence  the 
spirit  which  animated  our  fathers  when  they 
opened  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  oppress¬ 
ed  of  all  lands,  and  welcomed  them  to  share  the 
heritage  of  plenty  and  freedom  which  God  had 
given  us,  cannot  be  applied  to  this  Asiatic 
migration.  If  these  Chinamen  came  with  their 
wives  and  children — if  they  came,  seeking 
homes  and  the  blessings  of  our  Christian  civili¬ 
zation— they  would  have  claims  which  it  would 
be  inconsistent  and  unjust  for  us  to  deny.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  they  come.  The  whole 
movement  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
immigration  from  Europe  into  the  Atlantic 
ports,  and  the  principles  by  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  regulates  the  one  have  no  application  at 
all  to  the  other. 

2.  The  unrestricted  migration  of  these  Asiatic 
hordes  would  help  the  rich,  but  opjiress  and 
degrade  the  poor.  Tlie  capitalist  who  can  hire 
a  gang  of  Chinamen,  who  will  work  for  i^l  a  day 
and  board  themselves,  will  not  pay  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  neighbor,  who  has  a  family  to  support 
at  jSI.50  a  day.  The  result  is,  that  white  labor¬ 
ers,  who  are  or  seek  to  be  naturalized — who 
have  children  in  our  public  schools — whose 
interests  are  permanently  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  country — are  starved,  in 
order  that  these  hungry  hordes  of  aliens  may 
be  fed  and  fattened,  and  tlien  go  liack  to  tlieir 
despotism  and  their  heathenism.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  smoke  in  tlie  “  sand-lot  ”  move¬ 
ment  in  San  Francisco.  But  smoke  cannot 
exist  witliont  fin*.  There  was  a  real  grievance 
burning  in  the  hearts  of  our  industrious,  hard¬ 
working  people,  of  which  demagogues  took  ad¬ 
vantage.  Honest  labor  on  this  coast  was  suffer 
ing  from  a  cruel  competition,  and  did  need  the 
protection  givim  by  the  restiiction  laws. 

3.  There  was,  in  unrestricted  Chiiu'se  immi¬ 
gration,  a  menace  to  tlie  Christian  civilization 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Chinese  merchants 
who  compose  tlie  Six  Companies  are  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous.  They  have  immense  wealth  ; 
they  make  large  profits  by  importing  laborers  ; 
they  could  bring  over  a  million  in  five  years,  if 
there  were  no  restriction  law.  The  importation 
of  a  million  of  heathen,  less  than  a  third  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  China,  would  drive 
from  this  coast  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  laborers. 
Tlie  smaller  farms  would  be  bought.  The 
Chinese  would  become  shop-keepers,  gardeners, 
hucksters,  etc.  In  a  short  time,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  laws  as  resistle-ss  as  that  of  gravitation, 
the  Chinese  would  outnumber  the  n*8t  of  the 
population.  And  tiien  these  Six  Companies, 
with  this  munercial  suiieriority — witli  these 
masses,  whom  they  could  liandle  as  a  general 
handles  an  army — could  control  eveiy thing, 
and  California  would  become  Asiatic  in  its  social 
customs  ami  its  religion.  Against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  ri'Siilt,  it  was  right  and  wise  for 
the  Government  to  provide. 

It  is  time  for  the  wise  ami  good  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  land  to  take  this  Cliinese 
(luestion  out  of  the  misty  domain  of  sentimen¬ 
talism  and  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  It  is  not  a  question  of  humanity, 
or  of  religion,  lint  of  national  policy.  We  do  not 
injure  the  Chinaman  by  telling  him  to  stay  at 
home.  God  gave  China  to  him,  and  gave  America 
to  us.  If  he  would  cxime  here  and  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  we  would  welcome  him.  But  as  long  as 
he  insists  upon  coining  here  and  remaining  a 
Chinaman,  we  say  to  him  “  Keep  your  lu'athen- 
ism  and  your  depotism  at  home.  We  will  send 
missionaries  to  you  there,  but  we  don’t  want 
the  moral  malaria  of  the  East  to  poison  the 
homes  of  the  West.” 

We  have  now  over  a  hundred  thousand  China¬ 
men  in  this  country.  When  we  have  civilized  and 
Christianizefl  these,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
us  to  ask  for  more.  We  cannot  take  all  the 
350,000,000  ;  why  then  not  take  as  many  as  we 
need,  and  (3in  hope  to  benefit,  and  let  the  rest 
of  them  remain  where  God  hath  appointed 
“  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ”  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  unrestricted  migration  is  one  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  C.  E.  B. 

North  Vernon,  Inti.,  June,  lHa5. 
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The  only  line  to  take  front  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
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CENTEffNIAL  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  REPORMATION, 


lu  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  ou 
Temperance,  adopted  l>y  the  General  Assembly, 
June  1st,  1885,  is  this  annonneement : 

The  Permanent  Committee  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  different  Churches  and  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  have  agri'cd  to  mark  this 
year  with  appropriate  services  as  the  “Centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Temperance  Refonnation,”  and  the 
week  commencing  Sept.  20th  will  be  generally 
observed  as  a  “  Centennial  Temperance  week.” 

We  notice  with  just  pride  that  tliis  “Centen- 
ial  ”  is  a  solemn  and  grateful  recognition  of  the 
wortli  and  inttuenee  of  one  closely  related  to 
our  Church  in  its  early  histoiy.  The  great  tem¬ 
perance  refonn  of  this  country  lias  lately  been 
traced  back  to  Dr.  Rush’s  celebrated  c-ssay  on 
“  The  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the  Human 
Mind  and  Body,”  which  was  first  published  in 
1785.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  *  of  Philadelphia  was 
an  alumnus  of  Princeton,  and  afterwards  tlie 
sucec-ssful  Commissioner  of  ids  Alma  Mater  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  secure  the  services 
of  Dr.  Witlierspoon  as  President.  Later,  he 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  founding  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  its  first  President  (Dr.‘  Nisbett)  from  his  na¬ 
tive  land  to  tlie  New  World. 

This  distinguished  man— whose  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  ami  catholic  spirit  towards  all 
who  love  our  Lord,  made  him  the  active  promo¬ 
ter  of  every  good  work— visited  tlie  General 
Assembly  of  our  Church  in  1811,  presented  that 
venerable  body  with  1,000  copies  of  his  Essay, 
and  matle  a  personal  address,  appealing  to  the 
hight*st  judieatoiy  of  our  Cliurch  to  undertake 
the  work  of  temperance  reformation.  His  un- 
•juestioned  autliority  as  a  man  of  science  who 
stootl  at  the  liead  of  his  own  profession,  joined 
to  the  fervor  of  ids  appeals,  roused  the  Church 
of  that  day,  ami  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
visit  other  religious  bodies  and  present  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Pursuant  to  this  appeal,  the  work  was 
taken  up  in  New  England,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  tl^  Suppri'ssion  of  Intemper¬ 
ance  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  the 
vear  1813.  In  his  autobiography,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  .says  that  lie  read  Dr.  Rush’s 
Essay  very  early,  and  that  it  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  him,  wldch  was  conflnned  by 
the  culpable  negligence  of  tlie  Church  as  to 
this  form  of  immorality,  even  among  its  own 
ministiy  and  membership,  and  he  “blocked 
out  an(i  preached”  in  1808  his  first  Temperance 

I  •"Dr.  Rush  frequently  and  publicly  coniinunicsted  In 
I  Episcopalian  aud  Presbyterian  churches;  towards  the  close 
.  of  bis  life,  chiefly  In  the  First  Presbyterian  churoh  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  P 
Wilson." — Bees'  Cyclopa>dia. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  tl,385,0(X)) . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . 

Loans  on  Call . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds . . . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock . 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums . 

Accrued  Interest . 


-  83,546,813  88 

'SSSSAmS  S.  'WALOOTT,  Presldo&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLR8  L.  ROEy  ) 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  ^  *  8ecret»rle«. 


OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BSOAOWAT,  IIW  TOBL 


From,  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TEAB  ago  this  instltuUon  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  public  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  staUng  the  most  Important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  reserve 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awolUng  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  82,339,371.09,“  and  It  then  held  good  assets 
amounUng  to  810,663,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  figures 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public,  in  Its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  Its  business  and 
strength  during  the  year  just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums,  interest  on  investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  82,080,729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  tor  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  81,475,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  810,871,184.38,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  82,389,550.59. 
We  have  known  personally  ell  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty- tour  years 
of  Its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  poUcy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  In  this  InstltuUon,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  it  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  in  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  usefulness. 

Its  officers  are;  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Tlce-Bresldent; 
B.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretory;  S.  N.  Stebblns,  Actuary. 
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Reserve  tor  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,9118,1199  M 
“  »  (Inland  Risks)...  !83,39«  88 

Reserve  ample  tor  nU  other  claims...  449,586  06 

Capital  paid  In  la  cash .  1,000,000  06 

Net  SarplBS .  l,635,!iSt  8$ 

$4,938,001  9» 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,1800,000,00, 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
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Obesity  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Densmore  Sanitarium,  130  West  44fh  Bt.,  New  York. 


If  there  Is  Life 

Left  in  the  bulbs,  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  will  promote  a 
new  growth  of  hair.  It  costs  but  little  to  try  it.  50c. 


.Hiscfllaneons  Books  almost  tliven  Awaf. 
Big  Prirts  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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SAMUEL  IS£>J=;US  PRIME,  D.D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  the  senior  editor  of  the  New 
York  Observer,  died  at  Manchester,  Vermont, 
on  Saturday  last,  the  18th  instant.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  received  with  sorrow  far 
and  wide:  for  there  was  perhaps  no  man  in 
this  country  Whose  name  was  more  familiar  to 
the  religious  public;  whose  readers  followed 
him  in  whatever  he  wrote  from  week  to  week 
who  had  for  him  the  attachment  of  friends,  and 
will  feel  his  death  as  a  personal  bereavement. 
To  us  the  shock  is  the  Rreater  because  our  re¬ 
lations  had  been  so  intimate  for  many  years, 
and  because  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
we  parted  from  him  apparently  in  his  usual 
health.  On  the  first  of  this  month  of  July,  we 
met  at  the  Commencement  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  which  was  our  common  Alma  Mater. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  one  of  its  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  seldom  failed  as  the  season  came 
round  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  old  halls. 
We  can  see  him  now  as  he  appeared  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  Tuesday,  full  of  in-, 
terest  in  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  reception  given  to  Mrs.  Garfleid,  where 
he  was  animated  as  ever,  and  overflowing  with 
the  spirits  which  were  natural  to  him.  The 
next  day  he  sat  among  “  the  good  gray  heads  ” 
on  the  platform,  beside  his  friends,  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  and  David  Dudley  Field,  both  of  whom 
were  older  than  he  by  some  years,  and  older 
as  graduates;  and  beside  two  younger  men — 
one  the  President  of  the  College,  and  the  other 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  who,  in  contrast 
with  their  elders,  represented  a  generation  that 
were  now  to  take  upon  their  manly  shoulders 
the  burdens  which  were  to  fall  from  those  of 
their  predecessors.  An  hour  or  two  later  we 
met  him  again  at  the  Alumni  dinner,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  to  take  the  train,  and 
thus  saw  him  there  for  the  last  time.  Little 
we  thought  as  we  turned  away,  that  we  should 
see  his  face  no  more. 

From  Williamstown  we  returned  to  Southern 
Berkshire,  while  Dr.  Prime  went  north  into 
Vermont,  visiting  friends  by  the  way,  till  he 
'^came  to  Manchester — a  place  famous  for  its 
beauty,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  At  the  station  he  was  met  by  his  old 
friend.  Dr.  Wickham,  to  whom  he  said  that 
he  was  ill,  and  asked  for  a  physician,  who  was 
immediately  at  hand,  and  found  him  suffering 
from  congestion  of  the  liver.  From  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  relieved  in  a  day  or  two.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  July  12,  he  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  his  friends  till  about  four  o’clock,  when 
he  felt  wearied  and  lay  down  to  rest,  and  ap¬ 
parently  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  but  was 
soon  discovered  to  have  suffered  a  paralytic 
stroke.  This  was  partly  relieved,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  stretch  out  his  arms,  and  to  raise 
them  above  his  head.  But  on  Tuesday  there 
was  a  second  stroke.  From  the  first  he  was 
unable  to  converse,  though  he  seemed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  loved  ones  around  his  bed,  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  few  words  in  answer  to  their  tender 
whispers ;  yet  his  mind  seemed  wandering,  and 
hour  by  hour  he  grew  weaker,  till  on  Saturday 
noon  he  fell  asleep.  If  he  had  chosen  the 
spot,  he  could  not  have  found  a  more  fitting 
place  to  die  than  in  this  quiet  village  under  the 
shadow  of  the  everlasting  hills.  It  was  as  if 
the  Master  had  called  him  apart  to  rest  awhile 
before  he  closed  his  eyes  on  all  earthly  scenes. 

So  passes  from  among  us  a  very  conspicuous 
fi  gure  in  the  religious  world — a  man  who  for 
m  ore  than  forty  years  has  held  a  position  of 
great  power ;  who  has  had  an  immense  liter- 
ary  activity,  and  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
most  widely-circulated  religious  journals  in 
Christendom,  has  made  himself  felt  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Few  men  in  this  country 
have  lived  so  busy  a  life ;  have  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  so  many  ways  and  at  so  many 
points ;  and  have  exerted  an  influence  at  once 
so  powerful  and  so  extensive. 

Dr.  Prime  was  born  at  Ballston  in  this  State 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1812,  and  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1829.  He  studied  theol- 
og;y  at  Princeton,  and  preached  for  a  year  in 
his  native  town.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  he 
went  to  Ballston  to  preach  on  the  flftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  ordination.  He  afterwards 
spent  three  years  in  a  parish  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  opposite  Newburg.  But  by  this  time  his 
voice  had  become  so  weakened  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  pulpit,  and  was  thus  led 
to  that  connection  with  the  New  York  Observer, 
in  which  he  remained  for  forty-flve  years,  and 
wrought  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

In  those  early  days  newspapers  were  not,  as 
now,  manned  with  a  large  editorial  staff 
paper  was  a  one-man  concern.  As  he  himself 
said :  “  My  predecessor  remained  with  me  three 
weeks  to  show  me  the  ropes.  He  then  left  the 
deck,  and  I  was  cook,  cabin-boy,  and  All  hands 
in  one.  I  wrote  the  editorials,  revised  the  man¬ 
uscripts,  made  the  selections,  got  up  the  news, 
religious  and  secular,  read  all  the  proofs,  and 
had  no  help  in  any  department  except  that  Mr. 
David  M.  Stone,  now  the  distinguished  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  contributed  a 
financial  article  weekly.” 

This  seems  rather  a  hard  school  for  a  begin¬ 
ner,  but  it  was  the  way  in  which  an  apprentice 
learns  his  trade,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  early 
discipline  that  Dr.  Prime  became  the  accom¬ 
plished  editor  that  he  was :  for  he  understood 
his  business  thoroughly;  he  became  familiar 
with  all  i^rts  of  the  great  machine,  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  manage  with  such  splendid 
results.  As  time  i>assed  on,  and  the  pai)er 
prospered,  and  new  men  came  in  to  take  the 
drudgery  off  his  hands,  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  literary  and  re 
ligious  departments,  which  were  suited  to  his 


taste,  and  in  which  he  wrote  on  an  infinite  va-  i 
riety  of  subjects  with  a  freshness  and  versatil¬ 
ity  which  forty  years  of  the  hardest  labor  could 
not  exhaust. 

But  in  those  first  years  his  health  was  bro¬ 
ken  and  his  life  nearly  sacrificed  by  the  con¬ 
stant  strain  of  having  the  whole  burden  of  the 
paper  upon  him,  and  he  left  his  country  doubt¬ 
ing  if  he  should  live  to  return.  He  said : 

By-and-by  an  assistant  was  allowed  me,  but  the 
labor  was  very  great,  and  I  often  broke  down.  In 
the  year  1853  I  went  abroad  for  my  health,  being 
taken  from  my  bed  and  carried  to  the  dock,  where 
I  lay  on  three  barrel-heads  till  the  tug  came  and 
took  me  out  to  the  ship. 

A  year’s  absence  completely  restored  him, 
while  it  furnished  the  materials  for  fresh  con¬ 
tributions  to  The  Observer,  and  for  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  travel.  Thirty  years  ago  such  books 
were*  not  as  common  as  they  are  now,  and 
when  in  1855  appeared  two  volumes  of  “  Trav¬ 
els  in  Europe  and  the  East,”  they  were  heart¬ 
ily  welcomed  by  the  reading  public.  So  of  his 
“  Letters  from  Switzerland,”  published  in  1860, 
and  “  The  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin,”  in  1873. 
But  his  books  were  not  confined  to  foreign  top¬ 
ics.  “The  Old  White  Meeting-house;  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  a  Country  Congregation,”  contain¬ 
ed  charming  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  of  the 
domestic  and  religious  customs  of  a  past  gen¬ 
eration,  to  which  “  Life  in  New  York  ”  furnish¬ 
ed  a  striking  contrast,  “  Thoughts  on  the 
Death  of  Little  Children,”  the  fruit  of  his  own 
sad  experience,  found  an  echo  in  many  bereav¬ 
ed  homes,  to  which  it  brought  consolation. 
But  the  most  widely-circulated  of  all  his  vol¬ 
umes  was  that  on  “  The  Power  of  Prayer,” 
made  up  largely  of  incidents  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  Fulton  -  street  Prayer¬ 
meeting.  This  was  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages,  and  had  a  large  circulation  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  In  the  same  line  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  example  was  the  volume  which  follow¬ 
ed,  “  Five  Years  of  Prayer,”  and  another,  “  Fif¬ 
teen  Years  of  Prayer.”  He  wrote  also  a  Mem¬ 
oir  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray, 
and  a  larger  work  on  “  The  Life  of  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,”  the  inventor  of  the  Magneto- 
Electric  Telegraph. 

But  many  as  were  the  books  he  wrote,  his 
greatest  literary  work  was  in  the  paper  he  ed¬ 
ited,  of  which  the  contributions  from  his  own 
pen  formed  an  unique  feature,  and  one  of  per- 
I>etual  interest.  In  a  recent  review  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  life,  he  said : 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  my  labors  has  been 
the  preparation  of  the  weekly  “Letter”  under  the 
signature  of  “Irenaaus.”  I  was  a  contributor  to 
The  Observer  under  this  signature  three  years  be¬ 
fore  I  came  into  it,  and  there  have  been  very  few 
weeks  since  I  began  when  that  name  has  not  ap¬ 
peared.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  has 
never  been  omitted  once  on  account  of  illness, 
though  the  letters  have  sometimes  been  written  in 
bed.  The  wonder,  however,  is  greater  that  the 
readers  have  not  become  sick  and  tired  of  them, 
and  begged  to  be  relieved. 

This  form  of  “  Letters  ”  suited  him  because  it 
left  him  more  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
genius  or  fancy  wherever  it  took  him,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  grave  and  stately  forms 
necessary  to  maintain  proper  “  editorial  digni¬ 
ty.”  He  could  take  his  readers  into  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  talk  with  them  in  the  most  famiiiar 
and  delightful  manner.  He  could  say  “I,” 
and  not  “we,”  and  speak  from  his  own  wide 
personal  experience.  In  these  “  Letters  ”  he 
treated  not  only  of  the  current  topics  of  public 
interest,  but  of  every  imaginable  subject  that 
came  within  the  wide  range  of  his  observation ; 
sketching,  as  with  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  scenes 
at  home  and  abroad ;  often  recalling  historical 
events,  or  portraying  noted  characters  of  this 
or  other  countries,  in  which  he  was  able  to 
make  use  of  his  personal  reminiscences,  for 
few  men  had  a  larger  or  a  more  distinguished  ac¬ 
quaintance.  All  these  topics  he  touched  with 
a  light  and  easy  grace  which  never  fatigued  his 
readers,  as  in  them  they  found  both  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  conveyed  in  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  form.  The  writing  of  these  “  Let¬ 
ters  ”  was  his  weekly  joy,  and  he  often  said 
that  they  would  end  only  with  his  life,  and  so 
it  proved. 

And  now  this  long  public  career  has  come  to 
an  end,  but  its  influence  remains,  and  will  re¬ 
main  beyond  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
Though  Dr.  Prime  had  passed  his  threescore 
years  and  ten,  yet  death  at  last  came  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  Could  he  have  foreseen  it, 
he  would  probably  have  accounted  it  a  merci¬ 
ful  providence  that  he  was  spared  a  long,  lin¬ 
gering  decline,  with  its  weakness  and  decay, 
and  taken  while  still  in  his  fuli  mental  vigor. 
Thus,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  he  passed  from  this  world  of  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  world  of  light  and  peace.  This 
sudden  departure  is  a  warning  to  his  brethren 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  In  a  few’  years  at  most 
all  who  have  had  part  with  him  in  the  varied 
scenes  of  a  busy  life,  will  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  One  lesson  which  he  taught  to  others, 
he  illustrated  by  his  example,  that  “cheer¬ 
ful  industry”  is  the  secret  at  once  of  a  happy 
life,  and  of  always  being  ready  for  the  end. 
As  he  kept  on  working  till  within  a  few  days, 
so  may  we  be  doing  the  Master’s  will  until  we 
hear  the  Master’s  call ! 


THE  THREE  OLDEST  EDITORS  OF  THE 
RELIGIOUS  PRESS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Springfield  Republican  closes  a  long  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  late  editor  of  the  New  Y^ork  Ob¬ 
server  by  saying  “The  death  of  Dr.  Prime 
makes  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field  of  The  Evangel 
1ST,  who  went  to  New  York  in  1854,  the  veteran 
religious  editor  of  that  city.”  While  Dr.  Field 
would,  no  doubt,  appreciate  the  honor  thus 
implied,  he  is  accustomed  to  say  that  it  should 
rather  be  accorded  to  Dr.  Prime’s  brother  Ed 
ward,  who  entered  The  Observer  office  in  the 
Spring  of  1853  to  relieve  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  at  that  time  so  broken  down  in  health  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  on  board  ship  to  sail  for 
Euroi>e,  with  fears  that  he  might  not  live  to 
return.  The  Republican  is  right  in  saying  that 
Dr.  Field  came  to  New’  York  in  1853 ;  but  as  it 
was  not  until  the  month  of  November,  he  came 
after  the  second  Dr.  Prime  by  a  year  and  a 
half.  Dr.  Bright  of  The  Examiner,  who  comes 
next  in  the  order  of  seniority,  came  to  New 
York  in  1855. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  ALCOHOL. 

The  vice-president  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  having  been  called  upon 
for  his  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  by  an  applicant  for  life  assurance,  has 
written  an  interesting  letter  from  which  we 
quote : 

“  No  one  can  attend  to  the  settlement  of  loss¬ 
es  in  an  assurance  comimny  without  being 
iminfully  reminded  of  the  danger  to  life  aris¬ 
ing  from  intemperance.  How  often  what  we 
designate  as  moderate  drinking  expands  into 
immoderate  drinking  and  causes  early  death, 
is  hardly  realized  by  those  who  do  not  have 
the  evidence  brought  under  their  eyes.  I  sup 
pose  that  next  to  pulmonary  diseases,  more 
persons  come  to  their  death  by  alcoholism 
than  from  any  other  one  cause.  We  believe 
that  the  recuiierative  power  is  very  much  re¬ 
duced  among  habitual  consumers  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  that  they  often  succumb  to  such 
diseases  as  pneumonia,  when  total  abstainers 
would  pull  through;  and  that  much  beer  af¬ 
fects  especially  this  recuperative  power.  We 
have  for  some  time  charged  extra  rates  for 


brewers  and  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacr 
ture  or  sale  of  beer  or  spirits,  even  when  the 
applicants  themselves  were  abstemious  men, 
for  we  fear  that  persons  so  engaged  cannot 
keep  so  near  the  fire  without  getting  burned.” 

DR.  DENNIS  AND  DR.  POST. 

The  visit  to  this  country  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dennis 
of  Beirut,  is  very  gratifying  not  only  to  his 
own  family,  but  to  the  large  circle  of  friends 
who  have  first  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Beirut,  and  who  know  the  grand  work  that 
he  is  doing  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  This  divinity 
school  was  begun  by  that  man  of  God,  the  late 
Simeon  H.  Calhoun,  in  his  own  home  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  was  not  content  to  preach  the 
Gospel  alone,  but  would  raise  up  others  to 
preach  it  when  his  voice  should  be  silent.  In 
those  early  days  how  beautiful  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  the  feet  of  them  that  published  the 
tidings  of  peace !  When  the  College  was  found¬ 
ed  in  Beirut,  this  school  of  the  prophets  was 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
and  made  an  adjunct  of  the  new  institution.  It 
was  felt  that  such  a  department  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  College  which  was  established  to 
promote  not  only  learning,  but  religion.  One 
of  its  first  objects  was  to  introduce  a  pure  faith 
in  place  of  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of 
the  East;  to  revive  true  Christianity  in  the  land 
where  our  Saviour  lived  and  died.  To  this  end 
the  young  men  who  were  to  be  preachers  must 
be  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  that  faith 
which  they  were  to  communicate  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  in  their  native  tongue.  Those  who 
have  seen,  as  we  have.  Dr.  Dennis  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  young  men  whom  he  was  in¬ 
structing,  as  a  Professor  would  instruct  a  class 
in  one  of  our  theological  seminaries  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  know  how  well  he  discharges  his  sacred 
trust.  Our  only  regret  at  this  moment  is  that 
the  duties  of  his  position  are  so  urgent  as  to 
make  his  stay  in  this  country  a  very  brief  one 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  he  landed  with  his 
wife  and  son  in  New  York,  from  which  they 
will  sail  on  their  return  early  in  September. 

Meanwhile  we  learn  that  there  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  before  Dr.  Dennis  leaves  our  shores, 
he  may  be  joined  by  our  dear  Dr.  Post,  who  is 
now  in  England  making  purchases  of  appara¬ 
tus  needed  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
College;  and  it  is  hoped  by  his  friends  here 
that  he  may  prolong  his  absence  from  his  East¬ 
ern  home  a  few  weeks  to  enable  him  to  cross 
the  sea,  and  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of 
his  venerable  father,  and  upon  the  other  loved 
ones  of  the  household.  Those  who  have  been 
in  Beirut  know  how  intimate  are  the  relations 
between  Dr.  Post  and  Dr,  Dennis.  Not  only 
are  they  members  of  the  same  College  faculty, 
which  brings  them  together  in  frequent  and 
familiar  intercourse,  but  they  are  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  warmest  personal  friend¬ 
ship— a  relation  which  is  more  that  of  brothers 
than  anything  more  formal  or  more  distant.  In 
Beirut  while  the  College  is  in  session,  they  see 
each  other  daily ;  and  when  the  Summer  comes, 
and  they  have  to  “  flee  to  the  mountains,”  they 
have  two  cottages  side  by  side  on  a  high  point 
of  Lebanon,  from  which  they  can  look  over  a 
vast  expanse,  of  mountain-side  and  plain,  with 
all  the  varieties  of  vegetation  presented  by 
forests  mingled  with  olive  orchards  and  orange 
groves,  away  to  the  city  in  the  distance,  be 
yond  which  gleams  “  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,”  Thus  their  lives  are 
blended  together  alike  in  their  homes  and  in 
their  spheres  of  labor  and  of  duty.  How  de¬ 
lightful  it  would  be  to  these  “  brothers,”  as 
well  as  to  their  friends  in  this  country— and  to 
none  more  than  to  the  writer  of  these  lines— if 
they  could  meet  here  in  their  native  land,  and 
receive  in  all  our  homes  that  welcome  to  which 
they  are  so  well  entitled,  and  then  return  to 
their  field  of  labor  together ! 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Discussing  the  matter  of  chaplaincies  in  the 
British  army  and  navy,  the  London  Presbyte¬ 
rian  says  that  as  far  as  its  own  Church  in  Eng 
land  is  concerned,  “  we  are  in  the  position  of 
having  a  large  proportion  of  our  ministers  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  War  Office  as  acting  chap¬ 
lains.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  our  minis¬ 
ters  are  commissioned  chaplains.  Of  the  very 
small  number  of  Presbyterian  chaplains  who 
hold  commissions  in  the  army,  five  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  two  to  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  attention  of  the 
Government  is  to  be  drawn  to  this  fact,  with 
the  view  of  opening  up  the  way  for  commis¬ 
sions  to  be  given  to  ministers  selected  from  all 
the  Presbyterian  churches.”  We  notice  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have 
forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department,  signed  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  setting  forth  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
army  chaplains  be  increased,  and  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  appointments  the  just  claims  of  soldiers 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
and  of  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  have  chaplains  selected  from  among 
the  ministers  of  churches  other  than  the  Es 
tablished  Church  of  Scotland,  be  recognized 
We  quite  agree  with  our  London  contempora¬ 
ry’s  suggestion  that  it  would  “elevate  the 
whole  position  of  British  Presbyterianism  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities,”  if  the  several 
branches  of  that  Church  would  adopt  some 
basis  of  representation  satisfactory  to  all,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  they  could  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  War  Office  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Church.  Thus  doing,  the  several  bodies 
in  interest  would  find  themselves  equitably 
and  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  as  compared  with 
other  denominations,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian  chaplains  already  in  service 
would  be  enhanced. 


Religion  and  business  got  sadly  mixed  re 
cently  in  some  meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army 
at  Schenectady.  A  commissioner  of  the  Ex 
else  Board  of  that  city  named  James  T.  Spiers 
attended  one  of  the  meetings,  and  when  one  of 
the  .Army  got  up  and  said  he  was  a  devoted 
Christian,  Spiers  remarked  in  a  loud  voice  that 
“The  Lord  didn’t  love  anybody  who  didn’t 
pay  his  grocery  bills.”  This  declaration  cans 
ed  so  much  excitement  that  the  speaker  could 
not  go  on,  and  the  order  was  given  to  sing. 
This  hushed  the  discussion  for  a  brief  time 
When  the  next  man  in  the  band  arose,  he  said 
that  he  would  not  exchange  his  happiness 
since  he  became  converted  for  all  the  riches  of 
the  world.  At  this  Exciseman  Spiers  remark 
ed  that  any  man  who  felt  so  good  ought  to  pay 
a  bill  of  $55.20.  This  was  said  to  be  too  much 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  .Army,  and  they  closed 
the  meeting  and  marched  to  their  barracks 
The  Rev.  Sam  Jones  advises  the  mixing  of  r^ 
ligion  with  iiolitics,  provided  there  is  any  re 
llgion  to  mix.  A  little  mixing  of  pure  religion 
with  the  every-day  affairs  of  life,  might  benefit 
the  Schenectady  post  of  the  Grand  Army. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  boujixi 
in  cloth,  will  be  furnished  this  year  to  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  25  cents  extra 
The  price  of  the  Minutes  to  all  others  remains 
as  formerly:  bound  in  paper,  $1;  ’lonnd  in 
cloth,  $1.50.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Prince 
ton, N.  J. 


The  jury  system  received  a  severe  trial  in 
this  city  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  secure  a  conviction  of  Richard  Short 
for  his  assault  on  Captain  Phelan,  but  the 
subsequent  verdicts  against  Buddensiek,  the 
cheap  builder,  and  Fish,  the  guilty  bank 
president,  have  shown  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  system  itself  which  is  at  fault,  as  the  ec¬ 
centricities  or  corruption  of  particular  juries. 
We  are  assured  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
desire  of  lawyers  to  exclude  Jews  from  the 
jury-box  in  cases  where  a  Jew  is  a  party  to 
the  action.  This  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
idea  that  these  jurymen  would  not  be  impartial 
in  such  a  suit,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that 
Jew  would  violate  his  oath  in  order  to  assist 
one  of  his  own  faith  and  race.  In  a  recent 
case  of  some  prominence  in  London,  where  a 
Jew  was  excluded  for  this  reason,  one  of  the 
paiiers  of  that  city  is  led  to  inquire  if  a  Jew 
would  have  the  right  to  exclude  Christians 
from  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  case  be¬ 
cause  they  were  of  different  faiths.  Should 
this  be  allowed,  the  result  would  be  that  juries 
would  often  be  made  up  of  infidels ;  and  if  such 
persons  declined  to  take  the  oath,  it  might  be 
hard  to  empanel  a  jury  at  all. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  no  words  of  favor 
for  the  latest  addition  to  the  Jewish  papers  of 
this  city,  the  New  Yorker  Jiidische  Zeitung, 
edited  by  Dr.  Morris  Wechsler.  This  for  the 
reason  that  it  fails  to  see  the  necessity  for  an¬ 
other  paper  in  Jewish-German.  Our  contem- 
iwrary  says  emphatically  that  “It  is  the  duty 
of  Jews  in  America  to  read  and  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  and  they  must  not  re¬ 
main  foreigners.”  This  strikes  us  as  alto¬ 
gether  sound,  and  we  hence  have  question¬ 
ings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  endow 
institutions  for  all  time  that  are  only  needed 
to  meet  a  temporary  condition  of  things.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  thrifty  and 
enterprising  portion  of  our  population  of  for¬ 
eign  extraction,  whether  Jewish,  German,  or 
Scandinavian,  and  especially  their  children, 
will  make  it  their  ambition  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  and  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  that  has  now  become  their  perma¬ 
nent  home,  and  which  offers  them  citizenship 
almost  at  sight.  They  will  avoid,  or  at  least 
not  feel  very  grateful  to,  those  who  merely  of¬ 
fer  them  facilities  for  keeping  up  old  barriers 
of  language  and  association.  Their  aim  and 
ideal  is  to  become  full-fledged  Americans,  as 
if  “  to  the  manner  born.”  And  those  that  help 
them  in  this  laudable  endeavor  are  sure  to  win 
them.  _ 

The  Salt  Lake  Mormons  continue  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  unrest,  and  Gen.  Howard,  who  is  in 
command  there,  and  knows  very  well  what 
real  trouble  is,  sees  so  much  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  Mormon  outbreak  on  Friday  of  this 
week,  the  anniversary  of  their  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake,  that  he  has  felt  constrained  to  lay  the 
facts  in  his  possession  before  tho  President. 
The  latter  has  instructed  the  General  to  make 
every  necessary  preparation  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  any  outbreak  that  may  occur.  The 
outrage  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  “  Stars 
and  Stripes  ”  were  lowered  to  half-mast  on  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  chief  Mormon  buildings,  has  great¬ 
ly  incensed  the  Gentile  population  of  Utah, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army  as  well,  and 
any  overt  acts  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
Mormons  would  probably  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner.  Meantime  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  courts 
becoming  more  lenient  in  dealing  with  the 
Mormon  leaders. _ 

Dr.  G.  B.  Spaulding  has  accepted  the  call  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse  to 
become  its  pastor,  thus  making  good  the  large 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son  Millard,  and,  so  to  speak,  squaring  our 
account  with  the  Congregatlonalists,  to  which 
body  he  went.  Dr.  Spaulding  is  a  fine  preach¬ 
er  and  scholar,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
strength.  Thus,  after  long  waiting,  the  First 
Church  is  most  fortunate ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  congratulate  Dr.  Spaulding  also,  on  being 
called  to  a  position  so  prominent  and  honored 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  are  sure  that 
his  new  people  and  those  who  are  shortly  to 
become  his  co-Presbyters,  wiil  welcome  him 
in  such  hearty  way  as  to  convince  him  that 
now,  if  never  before,  he  is  at  home. 

The  North  American  Review  begins  with  a 
symposiac  on  the  question  “Can  Cholera  be 
Averted  ?  ”  Five  doctors,  namely,  John  B. 
Hamilton,  ,Tohn  H.  Ranch,  John  C.  Peters,  H. 
C.  Wood,  and  Charles  A.  Leale,  write  on  this 
question,  which  happily  for  the  country  is  fast 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  excep¬ 
tional  healthfulness  of  the  whole  country  up  to 
mid-Summer,  may  well  excite  special  thanks¬ 
giving.  These  several  writers  urge  a  close  in¬ 
spection  of  all  incoming  vessels,  and  extra  vig¬ 
ilance  on  the  part  of  our  Health  Boards.  The 
further  articles  are  The  Animal  Soul,  by  Dr. 
Felix  L.  Oswald ;  A  Profane  View  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tum,  by  M.  J.  Savage;  Temperance  Reform 
Statistics,  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary;  The  Price  of  Gas,  by 
Charles  Hull  Botsford ;  The  Spoliation  of  the 
Public  Lands,  by  George  W.  Julian.  About 
ten  pages  of  “  Comments  ”  conclude  the  num¬ 
ber.  _ 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Highland  Univer¬ 
sity  has  secured  an  endowment  of  $20,000  for 
one  of  its  professorships.  Of  this  sum  one-half 
was  given  by  the  Hon.  J.  P,  Johnson,  long  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  made  up  by  citizens  of  Highland  and 
its  vicinity.  It  is  intimated  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  endowment  of  a 
second  chair.  The  institution  has  good  grounds 
and  a  substantial  building.  The  Rev.  Duncan 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  this  rising  college. 

The  London  Christian  World  of  July  9th 
calls  attention  once  again  to  that  interesting 
event,  the  annual  flower  show  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Dykes’  mission  schools.  Seeds 
and  plants  are  distributed,  and  the  little  ones 
in  due  time  bring  their  flowers  for  exhibition. 
This  show,  so  pleasant  and  stimulating  to  Lon¬ 
don  children,  w’as  to  occur  on  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Vestry-hall,  Pan- 
cras-road,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  to  officiate  at 
the  opening.  _ 

Saturday,  the  11th  inst.,  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  medical  college  in  Cleveland  was  laid  with 
prayer,  speeches,  and  other  ceremonies.  The 
old  building  has  been  removed  to  be  replaced 
by  one  larger,  more  elegant  and  commodious. 
It  is  to  cost  $200,000,  which  amount  has  been 
most  generously  given  by  Mr,  John  L.  Woods, 
a  wealthy  lumber  merchant  of  that  city.  This 
college  is,  like  Adelbert,  a  branch  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University. 

As  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford  goes  to  Europe, 
the  Rev,  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  the  recently 
elected  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  will 
take  his  place  at  the  Summer  School  at  Key 
East  on  the  3l8t  of  July,  The  programme 
there  and  at  Asbury  Park  will  be  found  in  the 
usual  place  of  notices. 

A  Temperance  Campmeeting  will  be  held  at 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  22-26,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Temperance  Society.  A 
goodly  array  of  eloquent  speakers  will  be 
heard  during  the  sessions. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Englewood  has 
completed  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  and  as  was  most  meet,  the  occasion 
was  chosen  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Booth,  D.D.,  to  recite  the  history  of  this  long 
period,  to  make  some  fit  mention  of  the  activity 
and  abounding  liberality  of  the  Englewood 
Church  and  congregation,  of  the  good  men 
and  women  who  have  wrought  there  with  him 
—thus  taking  account  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  This  of  course  not  by  way  of  boast¬ 
ing,  but  of  thanksgiving  and  incitement  to  yet 
better  things  if  possible  in  the  years  to  come. 
This  quarter-century  record  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  very  handsome  immphlet  of  about  50  pages ; 
and  what  is  exceptional,  the  collections  of  the 
Englewood  church  seem  to  have  been  kept  in 
a  very  methodical  and  careful  way  from  the 
start,  and  the  grand  total  for  twenty-five  years 
foots  up  at  the  handsome  figure  of  $387,809.08. 
Of  this  large  sum.  Home  Missions  is  down  for 
$16,421.86,  and  Foreign  Missions  at  $13,805.64; 
and  the  Sunday-school  Missionary  Association 
has  given  $20,087.41.  A  grand  example  of  lib¬ 
erality  this  for  all  our  suburban  churches.  East 
or  West. 

The  secularizing  of  education  still  continues 
in  France,  and  having  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  contend  with,  the  Government  is 
impelled,  albeit  nothing  loth,  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  There  is  no  middle  ground  for  it 
to  stand  upon,  even  were  it  so  disclosed.  The 
item  for  education  has  just  been  considered  in 
the  Budget ;  and  when  Bishop  Freppel  object¬ 
ed  to  secular  schools,  M.  Dubost  replied  that 
they  were  gaining  in  popularity,  having  had 
since  last  year  65,000  more  attendants,  while 
the  scholars  in  the  Catholic  schools  have  In 
the  same  time  decreased  by  13,000.  The  estab 
lishment  of  Professorships  of  the  History  of 
Religions,  to  be  filled  with  men  who  count  the 
Christian  religion  as  but  one  among  many, 
was  also  very  naturally  and  properly  objected 
to  by  the  Bishop,  as  virtually  teaching  a  State 
irreligion.  But  to  all  this  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  reply  that  these  posts  would  be 
filled  by  men  like  Ernest  Havet  and  Renan, 
who  would  discuss  texts,  and  not  dogmas. 


The  debate  on  instrumental  music  in  the 
Free  Assembly  of  Scotland  was  not  a  long 
drawn  out  affair  as  in  Ireland,  nor  did|  the 
Commissioners  behave  themselves  in  an  un 
seemly  way  over  the  decision  reached.  The  dis 
cussion  was  begun  by  Mr.  Henry  Anderson,  who 
moved  that  the  declaration  of  last  year  be  re¬ 
called,  and  all  congregations  enjoined  “to  ad¬ 
here  to  what  has  been  the  Scriptural  practice 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  three  hundred 
years.”  Major  M’Leod,  in  a  vigorous  speech, 
seconded  the  motion.  Principal  Rainy,  on  the 
other  hand,  moved  “That  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  see  no  cause  to  reopen  the  question  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  overture.”  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Cowan  of  Troon.  On  a  vote  being  ta¬ 
ken,  it  was  found  that  66  supported  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  and  166  Dr.  Rainy.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
agitation  is  about  over  in  the  Free  Church. 

The  Believers’  Meeting  for  Bible  Study  will 
hold  its  ninth  annual  session  at  Niagara,  Onta¬ 
rio  (fourteen  miles  from  the  Falls),  July  23-30 
T.  P.  Blain,  Esq.,  Niagara,  Ontario,  will  answer 
inquiries. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY. 

Connection  between  the  Present  and  the  Fast. 

By  Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  June  26, 1885. 

An  event  of  notable  importance  to  the 
Church  in  Naples  took  place  in  the  month  of 
March  just  jiast,  during  my  absence  in  the 
East.  And  although  so  many  weeks  have  since 
gone  by,  I  feel  that  it  is  an  event  of  interest  to 
thousands  in  America  who  love  the  “old 
Church  of  the  vallie  ” — the  Waldensian— which 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  but  is  extending  slowly  but  surely 
throughout  Italy.  The  Waldensians  have  had 
a  small  body  in  Naples  since  the  year  that 
Garibaldi,  nearly  twenty-four  years  ago,  de¬ 
clared  that  liberty  of  conscience  as  well  as  po¬ 
litical  freedom  was  to  be  henceforth  the  rule 
for  the  old  kingdom  of  “the  two  Sicilies.” 
Garibaldi’s  first  answer  to  petitions  after  his 
entrance  into  Naples  as  Dictator,  September 
1860,  were  by  a  curious  coincidence  referring  to 
liberty  of  worship  and  liberty  of  teaching.  Ist, 
the  English  residents  handed  in  a  document, 
numerously  signed,  praying  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  purchase  land  and  erect  there¬ 
on  a  church  edifice,  where  services  according 
to  the  Church  of  England  might  be  held ;  and 
2d,  Mrs.  Oscar  Meuricoffer,  the  wife  of  the 
leading  Swiss  banker,  petitioned  the  Dictator 
to  allow  her  to  found  a  school  where  the  Bible 
should  be  taught  as  well  as  suitable  lessons  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  branches  of  learning. 
Garibaldi,  who  in  1850  declared  to  the  late 
Theodore  Dwight  of  Brooklyn  that  “  the  Bible 
was  the  best  bomb-shell  against  the  priests  in 
Italy,”  most  readily  granted  these  two  peti¬ 
tions,  and  now  the  good  work  in  the  English 
Chapel,  under  its  faithful  rector.  Rev.  Mr. 
Barff,  and  in  the  evangelical  schools,  still 
goes  on. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  enthusiastic  and 
triumphant  entrance  of  Garibaldi  into  Naples 
as  Dictator,  the  old  hero— ardent  Republican 
as  he  was,  with  an  abnegation  rare  in  the 
world’s  history— recommended  the  people  to 
vote  for  a  king  as  their  ruler,  and  ho  then  laid 
down  his  powers.  Unless  Garibaldi  had  urg¬ 
ed  upon  the  more  than  nine  millions  of  South¬ 
ern  Italians  to  choose  Victor  Emanuel  as  their 
monarch,  there  would  have  been  internecine 
strife  which  might  have  continued  until  this 
day,  for  history  has  shown  that  the  patriots 
and  Liberals  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  more 
persistent  and  long-suffering  under  adverse 
circumstances  than  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  Italy.  Garibaldi  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  the  old  “  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  ” 
were  not  prepared  for  the  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  he  believed  that  the  five  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  Victor  Emanuel’s  government 
as  shown  in  ten  years’  administration  in  North¬ 
ern  Italy,  would  be  faithfully  carried  out  for 
all  Italy.  Representation  of  the  iieople  in 
Parliament,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  common  school  education  and 
religious  toleration  were  the  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  constitution  prepared  by  Cavour 
and  others  under  Victor’s  father,  Charles  Al¬ 
bert.  If  Garibaldi  had  had  his  own  views  car¬ 
ried  out,  he  would  have  made  but  two  changes, 
namely:  He  would  have  had  a  president  in¬ 
stead  of  a  king,  and  religious  liberty  as  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  religious  toleration. 
He  however  acted  wisely,  for  the  checks  and 
balances  are  so  great  that  no  king  under  the 
Italian  constitution  can  usurp  power ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  son  Humbert 
have  shown  themselves  as  earnest  in  sticking 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  constitution  as  the 
most  ardent  Liberal  could  desire. 

From  the  adoption,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1848,  of  the  truly  Liberal  statato  (as  the  Ital¬ 
ians  call  their  constitution)  which  recognized 
the  right  of  the  Waldenses  to  establish  their 
simple  evangelical  worship  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  these  Bible  Chris¬ 
tians  went  forth  with  little  means  and  began 
to  establish  themselves  in  Turin,  Genoa,  and 
elsewhere.  When  in  1859  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  a  portion  of  the 
States  of  the  Pope  came  under  the  same  liberal 


constitution  with  Victor  Emanuel  for  king, 
the  Israel  of  the  Alps  ”  were  not  slow  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means  in  planting  the  seeds  of 
truth  in  Florence,  Leghorn,  Milan,  and  other 
places.  In  1860  one-third  more  of  the  peninsu¬ 
la  became  united  Italy,  and  immediately  Na¬ 
ples,  Palermo,  and  Messina  were  chosen  as 
seats  of  missions  where  worship  was  held,  and 
where  by  the  preacher  and  colporteur  the 
blessed  words  and  books  of  salvation  were 
heard  and  read  by  many  for  the  first  time.  In 
1866,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  Venice  was 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  to  the  mis¬ 
sion-field  of  the  Waldenses,  and  in  1870,  Rome 
falling  like  a  ripe  pear  into  the  arms  of  united 
Italy,  rounded  the  political  kingdom,  and  at 
the  same  time  witnessed  a  Waldensian  Church 
planted  in  that  city  whence  in  the  by-gone 
centuries  went  forth  those  cruel  decrees  which 
deluged  the  valleys  of  their  Alpine  homes  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  the  faithful. 

Before  the  consolidation  of  Italy,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies  under  the  Bourbon  re¬ 
gime  was  the  most  inimical  to  Protestantism 
of  all  Italy  except  Rome  itself.  Yet  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  light  be¬ 
gan  to  shine  on  this  dark  Southern  Italian 
kingdom.  A  most  curious  document  gives  us 
the  facts  in  regard  to  this.  It  is  no  less  than 
a  resume,  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  the 
work  of  the  inquisitorial  office  when  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  was  stirring  Italy  from  the  North  to 
the  South,  particularly  giving  an  account  of 
the  number  of  the  heretics  and  their  crimes, 
but  especially  singling  out  the  leaders.  Great 
mention  is  made  of  a  book  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  holy  (?)  Inquisition  did  more  damage  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  than  any 
other  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  heresy. 
That  book  was  written  in  Italian,  and  was  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Benefit  of  Christ’s  Death,”  which 
the  writer  of  the  resumd  stigmatizes  as  a  libro 
perniciosa,  because  it  (this  most  pernicious 
book)  “  taught  that  justification  was  alone  ob¬ 
tained  by and  by  the  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ.”  Many  thousands  of  this  book 
were  sold  from  the  Alps  to  the  end  of  Italy,  and 
we  are  informed  that  “  it  was  written  by  a  monk 
of  San  Severino  in  Naples  ....  and  that  It 
deceived  many,  because  it  treated  of  justifica¬ 
tion  as  obtainable  in  a  very  easy  (but  heretical) 
manner,  attributing  the  whole  thing  to  faith 
alone,  and  falsely  expounding  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans.  It  spoke  slightingly  and 
even  opposedly  of  works  and  merits.”  The 
writer  of  the  resume,  who  was  a  downright  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  of  the  most  orthodox  type,  de¬ 
plores  greatly  the  ravages  made  by  this  heret¬ 
ical  book,  and  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  persons  who  were  led  astray  by  it, 
but  passing  by  without  naming  the  “great 
part  of  the  priests  and  monks  ”  who  in  various 
parts  of  Italy  championed  it  (the  book)  because 
of  its  subject  [Justification  by  Faith]. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  such  names  as  those 
of  Cardinal  Morone,  Cardinal  Polo,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Pescara  (the  famous  Vlttoria 
Colonna,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  of 
whom  Longfellow  sung  in  his  beautiful  poem 
on  “Ischia  ”),  but  when  he  sums  up  the  name¬ 
less  ones,  as  the  “  great  part  of  tho  priests  and 
monks  ”  in  northern  and  central  Italy;  when 
he  states  that  “Siena  and  Florence  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  full  of  heretics”;  that  “Peter  Martyr 
infected  the  city  of  Luca  with  this  morbo  ’> 
(the  heresy  of  Justification  by  Faith) ;  when  we 
read  that  “Peter  Martyr  Vermilye  (or  as  it  is 
in  old  Italian,  Pietro  Martlre  Vermilio)  with 
others,  who  infected  Naples  and  Florence,  were 
eretknssimi  (archheretics),  and  not  only  “Lu¬ 
theran  in  their  views  but  worse  than  that 
Zwinglians;  when  we  see  it  stated  that“Car- 
nesecchi,  who  was  secretary  of  Clemente  VII., 
was  a  heretic ;  that  “  Cardinal  Polo  had  many 
heretics  at  his  court  in  Viterbo,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  as  Cardinal  Legate  of  tho  Romagna  ” ; 
that  “  many  nuns  of  St.  Catherine’s  Convent 
in  the  same  city  were  infected,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  monasteries  in  Florence”:  and  finally, 
when  we  read  that  “  Naples  and  many  other 
cities  of  that  kingdom  were  filled  with  heresy 
through  V.  Valdes,  Peter  Martyr,  Octrlno,  and 
Flamino,  who  multiplied  other  disseminations 
of  heresy,  and  they  particularly  won  over  many 
of  the  school-masters,  even  to  the  number  of 
3000  ” ;  then  to  sum  up,  we  can  see  how  deeply 
spread  was  the  leaven  of  truth  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Italy.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
Calabria  had  a  Waldensian  colony  as  early  as 
1508.  The  Island  of  Sicily  also  gave  noble  men 
to  the  cause.  But  the  Inquisition  then  set  to 
work  from  headquarters  in  Rome  in  such  a  re¬ 
lentless  spirit,  operating  in  its  various  branch¬ 
es  simultaneously  all  over  Italy,  the  regal  and 
ducal  powers  aiding,  that  the  Reformation  in 
Italy  was  either  quenched  in  blood,  or  the  Re¬ 
formers  fled  for  their  lives  to  England  or  Ger¬ 
many. 

All  this  common  movement  for  a  purer  faith 
was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  Arnold  of 
Brescia  had  suffered  for  the  faith,  and  had  not 
been  forgotten.  In  later  days  Savanarola  had 
preached  in  many  cities,  Naples  being  one  of 
them,  and  thus  in  a  certain  way  the  ground 
was  prepared  even  in  southern  Italy,  while  we 
all  know  how  freely  Waldensian  martyr-blood 
had  watered  the  land  of  the  North. 

These  considerations  have  come  before  me 
as  I  have  contemplated  the  fact  of  the  Walden¬ 
sian  brethren,  and  those  who  have  been  won 
to  the  truth  through  their  efforts  here,  have 
been  permitted  at  length  to  enter  their  own 
house  of  worship  in  Naples,  after  having  had 
no  permanent  place  in  this  the  largest  city  of 
Italy.  In  my  next  I  will  give  some  account  of 
this  interesting  event,  because  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  had  a  hand  in  this,  good  work,  send¬ 
ing  their  contributions  through  me  and  others. 
They  have  helped  the  Lord’s  humble  people 
here,  and  may  thus  a  great  blessing  come  to 
both  giver  and  receiver. 


A  OROXVINO  1H8TITUTIOM. 

The  number  of  students  attending  our  Assem¬ 
bly’s  German  Theological  School  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  during  the  session  of  ’83-4,  was  19;  that 
during  tho  last  session  was  26;  that  during  tho 
next  session  (’85-6)  will  certainly  be  from  35  to  40, 
and  may  even  exceed  the  latter  number.  All  those 
students  have  been,  and  will  be,  candidates  for  the 
ministry  among  our  German  population,  with  whom 
we  can  have  Presbyterian  churches  as  fast  as  we 
can  supply  them  with  suitable  ministers.  This 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  this  in¬ 
stitution  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  an  increas¬ 
ed  interest  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  Gorman  evangelization,  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which  this  School  is  an 
indispensable  agency.  Calvin. 

Not  Willing  to  be  Robbed  oYthe  Honor  oY Old  Age. 

Our  correspondent,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Smyth  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  writes :  “  In  my  letter  to  The  Evangelist  a 
few  weeks  since,  I  mentioned  the  Rev.  Addison 
Kinohbuby,  D.D.,  as  being  nearly  four-score  years 
old.  He  writes  me  that  I  have  thus  robbed  him  of 
‘  about  the  only  grace  of  which  I  can  boast,  the 
gift  of  continuance.’  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year,  and  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  For  fifty  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Putnam,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Zanes¬ 
ville.  Of  all  the  wise,  good,  and  fraternal  minis¬ 
ters  I  have  over  knoMm,  none  outrank  this  venerable 
man.  To  the  days  of  King  Hezekiah  fifteen  years 
were  added;  and  if  the  same  extension  shall  be 
given  to  the  life  of  dear  Dr.  Kingsbury,  be  will 
reach  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.” 
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CREMATION. 

One  of  our  correspondents  touches  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Cremation.  He  is  very  confident  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  sentiment  in  the  community  in  its  favor,  as  will 
be  seen : 

There  are  many  indications  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  practice  of  cremating 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  meeting  with  increas¬ 
ed  favor.  In  support  of  it,  sanitary  considera¬ 
tions  are  urged  with  a  strength  of  argument 
that  seems  wellnigh  conclusive.  The  educated 
portion  of  our  clergy  are  falling  into  line.  And 
what  remains  to  be  said  for  burial  as  against 
cremation,  does  certainly  appear  to  be  more 
sentimental  than  sound. 

A  few  straws  indicating  the  set  of  the  wind 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Buffalo,  are  such  as 
these : 

Not  long  ago  the  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  West  Side  Church,  devoted  a  Sab¬ 
bath-morning  sermon  to  the  work  of  justifying 
and  recommending  the  cremation  of  the  dead, 
and  argued  for  it  with  his  well  known  earnest¬ 
ness.  fearlessness,  and  ability. 

On  July  13  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  D.D., 
the  eloquent  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and 
known  to  be  thoroughly  committed  to  crema¬ 
tion,  spoke  as  follows  in  an  address  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  held  for  a  young  man  who  had 
been  lost  in  Lake  Erie : 

The  good  toward  which,  and  unto  which,  in  un¬ 
faltering  progress  moves  the  lifeless  human  body 
through  earth  or  fire  or  water,  is;one  and  the  same, 
the  only  difference  being  the  degree  of  speed  in 
which  it  hasteth  along  the  path  of  decay.  Our 
common  burial  makes  this  progress  slow,  protracts 
the  loathesome  spem,  and  is  perhaps  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  did  we  but  think  of  it,  the  least  desirable  of 
all.  Air  and  water  more  speedily  restore  the  or¬ 
ganized  atoms  to  their  great  storehouse  of  Nature’s 
inorganic  forces,  while  Are  seems  altogether  to 
dispense  with  the  process  of  corruption,  and  at 
once  makes  the  purified  atoms  ready  for  further 
service  in  the  great  empire  of  life.  And  this  makes 
me  ready  to  think  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
loving  hands  will  spare  the  soulless  body  that  in¬ 
dignity,  mistaken  for  kindness,  which  under  mar¬ 
ble  slab  and  in  double  coffin,  shuts  it  up  to  a  slow 
and  long  and  noisome  schedule  of  decay. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  Buffalo  is  at  once 
to  have  a  crematory  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  and  scientific  principles,  under  the 
supervision  of  some  foreign  experts;  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  establishment 
will  be  remunerative. 

Probably,  however,  we  shall  have  to  wait 
some  time  for  the  passage,  or  even  for  the 
offering,  of  a  commendatory  resolution  in  that 
august  body.  The  General  Assembly. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  Citt.— Mr.  Lewis  E.  Jackson  of  the 
City  Mission  has  issued  his  “  List  of  the  Pastors 
of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  New  York  City.” 
The  following  fall  under  the  caption  “Undenomi¬ 
national”  :  C.  F.  Deems,  Strangers;  .John  Dooly, 
Tabernacle;  William  T.  Elsing,  DeWitt  Memorial; 
J.  H.  B.  Headley,  Chapel;  George  J.  Mingins, 
Union  Tabernacle;  E.  D.  Murphy,  Mariner’s;  H. 

O.  Pentecost,  St.  Paul  Evangelical ;  A.  F.  Schauffier, 
Olivet ;  A.  B.  Simpson,  Twenty-third-street  Taber¬ 
nacle. 

Wyoming.— Rev.  H.  W.  Congdon,  pastor  of  this 
Church,  who  begins  his  vacation  the  latter  part  of 
this  month,  proposes  to  spend  a  part  of  it  in  Au¬ 
burn,  refreshing  his  lore  and  love  by  a  hoped  for 
access  to  the  Seminary  librarj’. 

Camden.— The  beloved  pastor  of  this  Church, 
who  has  been  partially  disabled  by  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  the  last  few  months,  has  been  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Albright,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Auburn,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  his  former  parishioner  and  right- 
hand  man.  Elder  F.  F.  Fifield,  now  of  Newark. 

Rochebteb. — The  Sunday-school  of  the  North 
Presbyteriem  Church  held  their  annual  picnic  and 
dinner  at  the  Crawford  House,  Charlotte,  on  the 
17th. 

Seneca  Castle. — The  Sunday-school  of  this 
Church,  accompanied  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  and  wife  and  the  CMtleton  band,  picnicked  at 
Sodus  Bay  on  the  17th,  and  went  away  enthusiastic 
in  their  praises  of  Lake  Bluff,  whose  cooling  breez¬ 
es  were  verv  grateful  by  contrast  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  nearly  100  away  from  the  water. 

Canandaigua. — The  pastor.  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice, 
has  engaged  a  cottage  and  will  spend  his  vacation, 
the  month  of  August,  on  Lake  Bluff,  at  Sodus 
Bay. 

King’s  Febby. — The  pastor  of  the  venerable 
First  Church  of  Genoa,  Rev.  William  8.  Jerome, 
preached  his  second  anniversary -sermon  on  Sun¬ 
day  last.  The  record  of  the  last  year  shows  a  to¬ 
tal  of  260  calls,  8  baptisms,  10  funerals,  and  3 
weddings.  Eighteen  have  been  received  into  the 
church  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  five  by 
letter,  making  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  seven¬ 
teen.  The  present  membership  is  143.  The  benev¬ 
olent  contributions  exceeded  by  about  $50  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  Every  pew  in  the  house  is 
rented  but  two,  and  congregations  were  never 
larger.  A  new  organ  has  been  procured,  and  funds 
raised  to  paint  the  house.  This  church  has  a  fine 
field,  and  is  yet  strong  and  vigorous  in  its  eighty- 
seventh  year, 

Sknnett. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Cayuga  held  on  July  13,  the  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Burnley  was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  this 
church  and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Burnley  went  to  Sennett  direct 
from  the  Seminary,  and  for  six  years  has  been  a 
loved  and  faithful  pastor.  He  will  be  greatly- 
missed  in  the  church  and  community,  and  in  the 
Presbytery.  He  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  in  Wilmar,  Minn. 

Bebgen. — At  a  recent  communion  (J  uly  5)  seven 
persons  were  received  to  the  fellowship  of  this 
church  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  There 
is  a  growing  love  for  the  Scriptures,  for  prayer 
and  prayer-meetings,  for  missionary  and  other 
Christian  efforts,  in  this  pioneer  church  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Genesee.  The  Sunday-school  of  this 
Church  accompanied  by  the  brass  band,  had  a  day 
of  pleasure  at  Charlotte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  Fri¬ 
day  last. 

Sodus. — A  special  effort  to  raise  money  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  Mission  Boards  was  made  on  Sun¬ 
day,  July  19th.  The  pastor  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  giving.'  Elder  Hitchcock,  del^ate  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  set  forth  the  neetis  of  the  Boards 
and  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  L.  H.  Clark  gave 
a  few  figures  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  field 
and  the  ext«*nt  of  the  work,  and  then  appealed  for 
pledges.  About  seventy  dollars  were  raised. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiTTSBUBG. — The  Central  Church  has  given  a 
call  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Braddock  of  the  last  Senior  Class 
in  the  Western  Seminary.  The  Banner  says :  “  Mr. 
Braddock  is  a  stm  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  G.  Braddock, 
pastor  of  Bethel  Church,  and  has  had  successbil 
experience  in  city  mission  work.”  The  same  pa¬ 
per  of  July  15th  adds:  "The  installation  of  Rev. 

P.  S.  Jennings  as  pastor  of  Crafton  church,  took 
place  last  Thursday  evening.  This  church  is  mak¬ 
ing  encouraging  growth.  Mr.  Jennings  serves  it 
and  the  church  of  Mount  Pisgah.  Both  of  these 
churches  are  a  part  of  the  field  formerly  occupied 
by  the  father  of  the  pastor,  the  venerable  Rev.  S. 
C.  Jennings,  D.D.”  The  Fourth  Church  (Rev.  J. 
O.  Gordon  pastor),  which  has  been  closed  for  re¬ 
pairs,  was  opened  on  Sabbath,  July  19th,  complete¬ 
ly  transformed,  inside  and  out.  The  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  has  been  doubled  to  supply  the  demand  for 
pews. 

Bethlehem.  —  The  new  church  at  this  place 
(Presbytery  of  Clarion),  that  has  been  building  for 
some  time,  was  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  June  28th. 
The  edifice  is  a  beautiful  one,  costing  $7000,  all 
paid.  The  dedication  sermon  was  preached  by 
Secretary  R.  H.  Allen,  D.D.  This  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1850,  and  has  been  ser%-ed  successively 
by  Revs.  Laverty  Grier,  W.  P.  Moore,  J.  S.  Elder, 
Joseph  Mateer,  D.D.,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
L.  W.  Barr. 

Philadelphia.  —  “  Old  Pine-street  ”  Church, 
Philadelphia  (so  sacredly  associated  with  the  name 
of  Dr.  Brainerd),  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Gibbons 
is  pastor,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  is  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed  in  the  locality  it  has  so  long  occupieti.  The  en¬ 
dowment  fund  for  this  purpose  now  reaches  $35,- 
000.  The  house  of  worship  is  temporarily  closed 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  repaired,  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  In  this  work  $7000  will  be  expended.  This 
church  has  made  real  progress  of  late. 
“Titusville. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Titusville  has  flourished  under  the  Rev.  J.  Allen 
Maxwell  the  last  four  years.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
“  banner  church  ”  of  Erie  Presbyteiy  so  far  as  be¬ 
nevolent  mission  work  is  concerned.  The  congre- 

?;ation  is  large  and  harmonious — in  fact,  too  large 
or  present  accommodations,  and  it  is  hence  pro¬ 
posed  to  arise  and  build.  Plans  are  not  yet  fully 


matured,  but  the  edifice  will  be  substantial,  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  of  goodly  proportions  as  to 
size.  The  place  has  had  its  vicissitudes — as  what 
original  oil  centre  has  not — but  it  is  now  growing 
and  prosperous,  and  it  is  meet  that  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  should  keep  fully  abreast  with 
the  material  advance  round  about.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  has  recently  preached  two  courses  of 
sermons,  one  on  the  Commandments,  the  other  on 
Christianity  not  of  Man,  which  have  been  listened 
to  by  crowds  and  locally  published. 

Tioga. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  though  suffering  somewhat  from  financial 
depression,  still  keeps  an  open  door,  and  continues 
to  extend  the  Gospel  invitation  “  Whosoever  will 
let  him  come.”  No  pastor  has  yet  been  found  to 
occupy  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
and  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  several 
months  ago.  The  pulpit  is  temporarily  supplied 
by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Bacon,  an  Auburn  student,  who  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  this  vicinity.  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  Mr.  Bacon  is  very  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  that  his  “  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,”  is 
shown  by  the  most  convincing  proofs.  Not  only 
is  there  a  good  attendance  upon  his  ministry,  but 
some  souls  are  savingly  impressed  with  the  truth, 
and  are  seeking  the  true  end  of  life.  A  commu¬ 
nion  service  on  the  12th  inst.,  brought  five  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  fellowsliip  of  the  church,  all  but  one 
on  profession  of  faith. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tecumseh. — The  church  at  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
received  eight  new  members  at  its  April  commun¬ 
ion,  six  of  them  on  profession.  At  the  July  com¬ 
munion  just  passed  ten  were  received,  six  of  these 
being  on  profession.  On  the  return  of  the  pastor 
from  the  meeting  of  General  Assembly  and  a  state¬ 
ment  from  him  in  regard  to  the  debt  of  our  Home 
and  Foreign  Boards,  the  Church,  Sabbath-school, 
and  the  different  Missionary  associations,  each  of¬ 
fered  something  toward  its  liquidation,  making  it 
an  easy  matter  to  raise  nearly  ninety  dollars.  It 
was  very  encouraging  to  the  pastor  to  find  the 
readiness  that  was  showm  in  the  way  of  responding 
to  this  special  call,  after  a  succession  of  special 
calls  on  the  liberality  of  the  people.  The  church 
has  been  severely  bereaved  during  the  past  twelve 
months  in  the  loss  of  seven  members  who  had  for 
years  been  closcl}'  associated,  and  some  of  them 
most  usefully,  with  its  history  and  its  life.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  if  those  who  are  left  are 
faithful,  the  places  left  vacant  will  be  filled,  and 
the  strength  and  activity  of  the  church  will  not  be 
impaired  but  increasetl.  There  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  case.  w.  h.  b. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson  began  to  preach 
to  the  united  congregations  of  the  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Churches  on  Sunday  last.  He  is  expected  to 
continue  through  August. 

The  North  Church  initiated  a  movement  for  a 
manse  on  the  evening  of  July  7th,  and  that  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner.  Chinese  lanterns  light¬ 
ed  up  the  lot  north  of  the  church,  which  was  soon 
filled  by  the  members  as  they  marched  out  to  the 
music  of  the  cornet.  Then  all  joine<l  in  singing 
"  Coronation,”  and  after  offering  prayer.  Rev. 
Hugh  Spencer  Williams,  the  pastor,  announced 
the  names  of  the  ladies  on  the  Subscrii)tion  Com¬ 
mittee  according  to  the  amount  obtainetl  by  them. 
Mrs.  Dr.  W.  8.  Barker  led,  and  had  the  honor  of 
throwing  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  from  the 
foundation.  Mrs.  Snell,  a  lady  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  and  over  thirty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  was  next.  After  all  the  ladies  had 
done  tlieir  share,  members  of  the  congregation 
paid  for  similar  privilege,  and  a  handsome  little 
collection  was  taken  up,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and 
then  a  sociable  was  had.  The  new  building  is  to 
be  a  three-storj’  brick,  22  feet  front  on  Eleventh 
street  by  53  in  depth.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  finishe<l  by  October. 

Jaspeb. — Mr.  D.  G.  Collins  of  the  senior  class, 
Allegheny  Seminary,  is  supplying  at  Jasper,  Home, 
and  Preston,  Mo.  The  first-named  place  has  a 
neat  new  church  all  paid  for.  At  its  dedication 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  Synodical  Missionary, 
preached  to  a  crowded  house. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka. — The  fine  new  Presbyterian  church  is 
finished  and  fumlshe<l,  and  will  soon  be  dedicated. 
At  the  July  Lord’s  Supper  twenty  were  addinl  to 
the  roll,  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  by  examina¬ 
tion. 

West  Plains. — The  Rev.  S.  G.  Clark  was  a  del¬ 
egate  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  and 
though  lamenting  the  det)ts  of  the  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Boards,  made  a  very  cheery  and  confident 
speech.  He  intended,  he  said,  to  go  home  and 
prosecute  his  work  with  all  his  might,  confident 
that  the  money  would  be  provided.  As  good  as 
his  word,  he  lost  no  time,  and  July  let,  after  driv¬ 
ing  his  missionary  ponies  for  eleven  days,  arrived 
at  West  Plains,  Kan.,  and  where  a  good  tent  pro¬ 
vided  by  sundry  Sunday-schools,  and  which  he 
calls  “  the  children’s  missionary  tent,”  had  preced¬ 
ed  him  by  a  day.  On  Sunday,  June  28thj  service 
was  held  in  it  morning  and  evening  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Clark  is  confident  that  the  enterprise 
will  prove  a  success.  But  very  properly  he  raises 
the  question  “  How  shall  the  missionaiy  and  the 
missionary  ponies  be  fed  ?  ”  as  no  man  can  preach 
the  Gospel  for  any  length  of  time  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  missionary  ponies  would  think  they 
were  not  kindly  treated  if  compelled  to  draw  the 
missionary  and  tent  from  place  to  place  and  be  fed 
on  buffalo  grass  only.  And  yet  com  there  is  eighty- 
four  cents  a  bushel,  and  provisions  of  all  kintls  are 
dear,  because  brought  from  a  distance,  and  forty- 
five  miles  of  the  way  in  wagons.  This  will  be  for 
a  short  time,  as  everything  promises  an  abundant 
crop.  He  is  building  on  no  other  man’s  founda¬ 
tions.  It  is  150  miles  east  to  the  nearest  Presby¬ 
terian  minister.  Think  of  it!  There  will  be  six 
counties  all  in  a  row — Comanche,  Clark,  Meade, 
Seward,  Stevens,  and  Kansas  counties,  and  in  ten 
years  all  of  them  will  be  thickly  settle«l.  Mr.  Clark 
is  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  in  all  this  row  of 
counties,  to  say  nothing  of  counties  further  north. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — July  9th  the  Ninth  Pn‘sbyterian 
Church  was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  St. 
Paul.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  M.  D. 
Edwards  of  the  Dayton-avenue  Church,  which  has 
shown  groat  Interest  with  this  work.  The  North¬ 
western  says :  Rev.  J.  P.  Dysart  gave  the  address 
to  those  joining  on  confession  and  administered 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Rev.  George  F.  Mc- 
.Vfee  and  the  acting  pastor  (Mr.  Marshall  C.  Hayes) 
also  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  petition  to 
Presbytery  was  signed  by  thirty -nine  persons,  but 
on  account  of  sickness  and  absence  but  twenty- 
nine  were  received.  Of  these,  14  were  by  letter 
(5  from  the  city  churches),  3  on  baptism,  and  15  on 
confession  of  faith.  The  first  communion  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  August,  when 
there  will  be  12  or  15  additions  and  several  chil¬ 
dren  baptized.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lewis  will  present  to 
the  church  a  communion  set.  and  the  church  has 
other  warm  friends  in  the  city  churches.  The 
members,  on  consultation,  concluded  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  defer  the  election  of  ruling  elders 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  Se.ssion  of  the  Dayton-avenue 
Church.  Mr.  Hayes,  who  has  been  supplying  the 
pulpit,  will  soon  have  to  return  to  Chicago  to  his 
theological  studies. 

Minneapolis. — The  pastor  of  the  Andrew  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Dr.  Peter  Stryker,  state<l,  a  Sab¬ 
bath  or  two  ago,  that  the  roll  of  that  church  had 
nearly  doubh^d  and  the  congregation  more  than 
doubled  since  he  began  his  ministiy  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  that  while  a  more 
modern  style  of  building  tlian  that  at  present  occu¬ 
pied  is  desirable  to  attract  strangers,  a  larger  edi¬ 
fice  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  people  who  now  attend.  Very  many  will 
be  glad  to  leani  of  the  advance  thus  being  'made 
In  his  new  charge  by  the  former  Saratoga  pastor. 

Altamont. — The  Rev.  J.  D.  Todd  was  duly  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Altamont  church,  Kansas,  by 
a  Committee  of  Presbytery,  on  June  24th.  The 
Rev.  W.  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Fort  Scott,  presided 
and  preached  the  sennon ;  the  Rev.  John  Elliot 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Griffin  that  to  the  people.  The  occasion  was  very 
cheering  to  the  new  pastor.  The  day  was  rainy, 
but  notwithstanding  a  large  proportion  of  his 
parishioners  were  present  to  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  house  of  worship  aas  improved 
and  decorated  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  by  the  kind  aid  of  friends.  One  Chris¬ 
tian  lady  (a  friend  of  the  i>a8tor's  wife  in  Western 
New  York)  enclosed  a  check  of  $20  to  aid  in  the 
work,  thus  placing  in  this  church  a  memento  of 
her  love  to  Jesus  and  His  dear  people,  and  cheer¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  good  ladies  who  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  make  their  place  of  worship  comely  and 
beautiful. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Finis. — The  Congregational  parish  in  Ashby, 
Mass.,  organized  in  1819,  has  voted  to  terminate 
its  own  existence.  By  a  special  act  of  incorjHira- 
tlon  received  from  the  Legislature,  all  the  proper¬ 
ty  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  Well,  it  is 
n'ot  a  light  thing  to  terminate  the  life  of  a  church 
which  heis  a  record  of  well-doing  behind  it  of  sixty- 
six  years.  There  should  be  very  strong  reasons 
for  such  an  unusual  step. 

Michigan. — The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  Rev.  Franklin  Noble  pastor,  re¬ 
ceived  forty-two  persons  on  confession  of  their 
faith,  and  six  by  letter  at  its  May  communion. 
“Children’s  Day”  was  oljserved  June  14,  when 
thirteen  children  were  baptized;  and  at  the  July 
communion  six  persons  were  receive*!  on  confes¬ 


sion  of  their  faith,  and  two  by  letter.  The  roll 
now  numbers  444,  of  whom  105  have  been  received 
since  Maj*,  1883. 

Oregon. — The  Congregational  Association  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  now  has  sixty- 
nine  churches,  sixty-three  ministers,  and  1850 
members  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  Rev.  H.  A.  Marshall,  late  of 
Dakota,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Moreland  Presbyterian  Church  o‘f  this 
city. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Oakland.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  has  issued  a  neat  Year  Book,  the 
third  in  a  proposed  series  of  five  numbers.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Christian  activities  of  an  important 
church  for  the  year  ending  with  April  8th.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  “  Report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Session  ” 
that  eighty-four  have  been  added  to  this  church 
the  past  year,  a  good  proportion  of  the  number  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  pastor,  our  occa¬ 
sional  correspondent.  Dr.  Francis  A.  Horton,  urg- 
e.s  his  people  by  the  successes  of  the  past  to  great¬ 
er  faith  and  diligence  in  time  to  come:  Happy 
must  be  our  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers  in 
these  days  when  they  are  reaping  ample  returns  for 
laboi-s  bestowed.  The  close  intimacies  thus  form¬ 
ed  between  teachere  and  scholars  will  last  through 
life  and  be  a  joy  in  eternity.  We  earnestly  com¬ 
mend  all  these,  our  faithful  helpers,  to  the  God  of 
all  grace  that  this  year  may  be  to  them  o.ne  of 
abounding  fulness.  Likewise  is  it  our  fervid  de¬ 
sire  that  our  prayer-meetings  may  be  sustained 
upon  this  same  high  level.  How  precious  they 
are  to  us  now  and  have  been  for  many  weeks. 
Shall  we  not  seek  to  throw  additional  interest  into 
them  by  regularity  of  attendance  with  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends,  by  heart  preparation  before  com¬ 
ing,  and  by  looking  for  a  blessing  upon  professor 
and  non-professor.  To  all  our  workers  in  all  de¬ 
partments  we  can  only  say  “Well  done.”  The  fi¬ 
nancial  distress  that  widely  obtains  may  reduce 
the  amounts  of  money  raised  for  various  objects  of 
benevolence.  But  that  is  not  our  affair.  If  our 
hearts  are  right,  and  our  aims  are  high,  holy,  and 
God  pleasing,  the  results  will  be  acceptable  to 
God,  And  to  please  Him  is  our  only  desire. 
Love  to  God  in  Christ  is  the  mainspring  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity,  and  the  conscious  love  of  God  in 
Christ  is  the  Christian’s  highest  reward.  Many 
who  began  the  year  with  us  have  removed  and 
some  have  fallen  on  sleep.  Fragrant  is  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  departed.  May  those  removed  to  oth¬ 
er  fields  be  as  useful  there  and  as  great  a  comfort 
to  their  pastors  as  they  were  here.  And  for  us, 
what  changes  may  be  in  reserve  in  the  present 
year  we  know  not,  nor  would  we  pause  to  wonder. 
May  our  last  day  be  our  busiest  if  God  has  hidden 
it  in  this  bundle  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
Finally,  brethren  and  sisters,  pray  for  us  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  couise  and  be 
glorified.  No  prayer,  no  Holy  Spirit;  no  Holy 
Spirit,  no  fruitage. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  dis- 
solveil  the  pastoral  relation  (of  twenty-seven  years 
standing,)  betweeiji  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wharey  and 
Briery  Church,  Prince  Edward  county.  Dr.  Wharey 
was  released  in  order  that  he  might  accept  a  call 
to  Corsicana,  Texas. 

Additions. — The  Rev.  N.  Bachman,  D.D.,  the 
evangelist,  visited  the  two  churches  served  by  the 
Rev.  Janies  B.  Converse  in  Sullivan  county.  East 
Tennessee,  in  May  last.  To  the  Blountville  Cliurch 
there  were  twenty-one,  and  to  the  new  Bethel 
Church  six  additions.  Several  of  those  who  joined 
the  Blountville  Church  were  heads  of  families. 
One  was  a  young  man  of  remarkable  vigor  and 
health.  On  Sunday  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
his  faith,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon 
he  was  drowned. 

BAPTIST. 

Growth. — Of  the  66  Baptist  Churches  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  just  a  half,  or  33,  have  been  organized 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  And  of  the  19,721 
members  embraced  in'  the  66  Churches  (according 
to  the  latest  statistics),  6725  are  in  the  churches 
formed  within  the  past  twenty  years. 

Decadence. — In  the  two  States  of  Vermont  and 
Now  Hampshire  the  loss  to  the  Free-will  Baptist 
denomination  since  1884  has  been  94  cMurchee,  63 
ministers,  and  6529  communicants.  Here,  certainly, 
is  avast  shrinkage — in  churches  nearly  one-third 
and  of  members  more  than  one-third. 

REFORMED  (OLD  SIDE  COVENANTER). 

According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  this 
denomination,  it  now  consists  of  111  ministers,  121 
congregations,  508  eldei-s,  316  deacons,  10,745  mem¬ 
bers,  and  10,290  in  attendance  at  the  Sabbath- 
schools.  The  contributions  last  year  were :  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  $11,439;  Home  Missions,  $2132; 
Southern  Mission  (Freedmen),  $3889;  Chin<>8e 
Mission,  $1626 ;  Tlieological  Seminary,  $4109 ;  Edu¬ 
cation,  $3431;  Sustentation,  $2356;  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  $20,736 ;  Pastor's’  Salaries,  $80,473 ;  National 
Reform,  $4840;  Miscellaneous,  $54,342;  total, 
$lh8,983.  The  Synod,  at  its  late  meeting,  took  the 
following  decided  action  against  the  use  of  tobac¬ 
co :“  1.  We  express  our  strongest  disapprobation 
and  condemnation  of  the  traffic  in,  and  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  warn  our  members 
against  this  blemish  on  Christian  character.  2. 
Sj'nod  reiterat(»  all  its  former  brotherly  admoni¬ 
tions,  to  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  that  their  continuance  in  this 
practice  is  inconsistent  with  their  position  as  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  flock,  and  is  most  ensnaring  to  the 
youth  of  the  Church.  3.  That  Pre.sbyteries  be  en¬ 
joined  to  carry  out  the  law  of  Synod  by  not  receiv¬ 
ing  or  retaining  under  their  care  students  that 
continue  in  this  habit,  in  refusing  them  licensure ; 
and  we  will  respect  the  request  of  those  Presby¬ 
teries  that  have  asked  that  no  tobacco  users  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  that  they  will  be  justified  in 
refusing  appointments  to  any  such  offenders  as 
may,  through  oversight,  be  allotted  to  them.  4. 
We  most  earnestly  and  kindly  warn  our  youth, 
precious  sous  of  Zion,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  evil 
practice  of  many  professing  Christians  who  mourn 
this  bondage.  We  remind  them  that  if  these 
fathers  had  been  taught  the  evil  of  this  practice,  as 
wo  have,  they  would  not  deliberately  have  chosen 
this  course.  The  fact  that  profe.ssing  Christians 
are  addicted  to  the  habit,  does  not  change  its  abom¬ 
inable  and  sinful  character,  nor  will  it  in  any  way 
avert  its  consequences  in  your  lives.” 


Xotfers. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  tke  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  ContrlbuUons  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PBE-SBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DIS.4BLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1.334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  ago  or  disease,  and  fur  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers'  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Seaside  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  Asbttry  Park,  N.  J. 

Tuesday,  July  21.— John  B.  Drury,  D.D.,  Ghent,  N.  Y, : 
“  Relation  of  Truth  and  Time.’’ 

July  22.— Rev.  James  F.  Riggs,  A.M.,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. : 
“  The  Translation  of  the  Bible  Into  the  Speech  of  Moham¬ 
medans.’’ 

July  23.- Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Institute  :  “  The  Anniversary  Address.’’ 

July ‘24.— Ransom  Bethune  Welch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary:  “Then  and  Now;  or.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  Iksntury  and  the  Nineteenth.’’ 

Jnly  25. — George  B.  Newcomb,  Ph.D.,  City  College  of  New 
York :  “  Economic  Science  In  Its  Relation  to  Ethics.” 

July  27. — Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike, Royalton, Vt. :  “The  Fami¬ 
ly  in  the  History  of  Christianity.” 

July  28.— Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Philadelphia :  “  The  Full¬ 
ness  of  Time.” 

Key-East,  N.  J.  July  29.— George  D.  Armstrong,  D.D., 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  “Primeval  Man.” 

July  30.— Rev.  J.  W.  Lee,  Rome, Ga. ;  “Hegel’s  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  Christian  Thought.” 

July  31.— Rev.  President  Hyde,  Bowdoln  College :  “  Relig¬ 
ion  and  Ethics.” 

August  1. — Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
“  The  Relation  of  .Art  to  Morality.” 

Asbury  Park  Is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  few  miles 
below  Long  Branch.  It  Is  reached  from  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  by  rail.  There  are  ample  accommodations. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy  and  those  who 
specially  come  to  attend  the  Summer  School.  In  regard  to 
board,  etc.,  address  Rev.  E.  B.  Horan  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  Rev.  W.  U.  Ballagh  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  Rev. 
George  F.  Breed  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  or 
Rev.  F.  Colby  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Key-East  Is  two  miles  below  Asbury  Park,  where  similar 
accommodations  may  be  bad.  Address  Mr.  E  G.  Harrison, 
Key-East  .Neptune  county,  N.  J. 


BrattiiSA 

Childs— At  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  18th,  1885, 
William  H.  Childs,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Childs  was  born  in  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  Aprii  Ist,  1807. 
His  famiiy  removed  to  Dickersonville,  Niagara  county, 
on  the  famous  Ridge  Road,  in  1809,  and  during  the  long 
period  of  seventy-six  years  he  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  a  citizen  of  Niagara  county.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Auburn  Academy.  In  1827  he  settled  at 
the  Falls,  and  engaged  in  business,  which  was  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  for  many  years,  and  which  was  not 
relinquished  until  he  was  well  past  his  three  score 
years  and  ten.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Christ  at  an 
early  age,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  united  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  people  of  God.  He  lived  an  exemplary 
Christian  life,  and  was  always  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  religious  duties.  He  served  his  church  in  the 
eldership  for  sevenil  years  with  rare  fidelity  and  great 
acceptance.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of  every  genu¬ 
ine  reform,  and  early  championed  the  unpopular  cause 
of  the  slave,  and  has  aided  many  a  panting  fugitive  to 
gain  the  prize  of  freedom  on  the  Canadian  shdre.  He 
was  among  the  early  temperance  reformers,  and  when 
the  drinking  habit  was  well  nigh  universal,  he  became 
an  earnest  advocate  for  total  abstinence.  He  was  a 
man  who  possessed  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  whose  earnest  nature  forced  him  “  to  do  with  his 
might  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do.”  Mr.  Childs 
was  twice  married.  Two  daughters  by  his  first  wife 
survive  him — Mrs.  Ives  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  Fowler 
of  Chicago.  His  death  was  simply  going  to  sleep. 
Without  a  premonition  or  a  pain  he  closed  his  eyes  on 
earth  and  opened  them  in  heaven.  In  accordance  with 
his  oft  repeated  request,  his  former  pastor  and  intimate 
friend,  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  officiated 
at  the  funeral,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowitts,  the  present  pastor 
of  our  church  at  the  Falls,  assisting. 

Eaton— On  Tuesday,  July  13fh,  1885,  at  Port  Penn, 
Del.,  William  8.  Eaton,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 


Mttsfntss  Notfccfii. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


WASHING  CLOTHING, 


and  everything  eUc,  In  IlanI  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  dnnger  to  fabric  or  bands 
Saves  Lahor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PRARLINE 
la  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


THE  AMEEICAH  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colportera  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,' Treas¬ 
urer,  160  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


aviitrtfsrtntnta. 


The  Greatest  Value. 

We  want  to  place  “Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  School,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  within 
the  reach  of  every  school  in  this  country.  With 
this  iij  mind,  we  have  reduced  the  prices  about  25 
per  cent.,  so  that  any  one  can  now  purchase 

iOO  S.  S.  Music-books  for  $17.00 

20  copies,  hymn  and  tune  book,  boards. 

80  “  hymn  edition,  boards. 

The  full  cloth  (red,  with  red  edges)  hymn  and 
tune  book  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  30  cents ; 
the  board  edition  (the  prettiest  and  strongest  hoard 
book  in  the  market)  from  30  to  25  cents ;  the  hymn 
edition,  boards,  from  20  to  15  cents. 

This  only  refers  to  the  prices ;  if  you  want  to 
read  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  superintend¬ 
ents,  send  for  the  iiaraphlets  containing  them.  The 
leading  papers  of  every  Protestant  denomination 
commend  this  book  in  the  very  highest  terms. 

The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY. 

M  Tolnme  of  MoMaster’s  Umted  States 

A  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States. 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


By  JOHN  BACH  McM ASTER. 

VOLUME  TWO. 

8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top .  . Price  $14.50. 


The  second  volume  extends  from  1790  to  1804, 
including  the  (/renter  part  of  the  administration 
of  Washington,  all  of  that  of  Adams,  and  the  first 
term  of  Jefferson. 


“  The  second  volume  of  ’A  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,’ by  John  Bach  McMaster,  satisfies  the  high 
expectations  raised  by  Its  predecessor.  Although  the  period 
depicted  offers  many  temptations  for  divergence,  be  has 
refrained  from  departing  from  the  carefully  defined  limits 
of  hlB  original  plan,  and  has  never  suffered  himself  to  for¬ 
get  that  he  Is  aiming,  not  at  a  i>oiltlcal  discussion,  but  at  a 
social  study;  at  a  history,  not  of  government  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  of  the  community  at  largo,  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
works,  and  ways  of  the  plain  pec.ple  who  made  up  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  as  they  do  now,  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
citizens.  No  reader  will  fall  to  be  Impressed  by  the  huge 
mass  of  materials  In  the  diverse  forms  of  pamphlets,  con¬ 
temporary  newspapers,  and  published  or  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  which  has  been  ransacked,  winnowed,  weighed,  and 
condensed  by  the  Indefatigable  weaver  of  this  narrative. 
There  are  In  this  volume  more  tlian  C3U  large  octavo  pages, 
yet  we  could  not  spare  one,  for  every  one  Is  crammed  with 
facts,  which,  when  not  new  themselves,  contribute  by  tbelr 
collocation  lo  a  new  and  vivid  picture.” — New  York  Sun. 


D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  it  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FAVORITE 
SIIHAT-HBIOOL 
SMRINfi  BOOK 
THIS  SEASOK. 

Price,  $30  per  100  Copies,  in  Board  Covers. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  request. 

SZaLOrFk  HAXXT, 

30  East  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Btreot, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICACM). 


The  mecond  c*.HiNCi  of  fhriht  at  hand. 

— We  live  In  those  days  wherein  the  Lord  will  gather 
His  Israel  out  of  both  Jew  and  Christian  Churches,  that 
their  spirit,  soul,  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless  to 
receive  the  Lord  at  His  coming.  Bom.  lx.  4;  Isa.  xl.  11, 12; 
Rev.  Til.  4;  Bom.  Till.  29;  Rev.  xlv.  1;  1  Thess.  T.  20,  21,  23; 
1  Cor.  XT.  52,  5’> ;  Phil.  111.  21;  Markzlil.  20;  Matt.  zxlT.  14 ; 
Bom.  Till.  11,32,23;  Rev.  zzi.  1,4,5;  John  xIt.  16,  17,  2«. 
Further  Information  can  be  obtained  in  two  different  books 
at  Me.  sach.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

J.  WIELE,  143  N.  Sixth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JOTFDL 
LAYS 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadwaij. 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  ^  -  2,839,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  389,513  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  -  $7,260,058  32 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $134,1441  33 

Bonds  and  Mor^ages,  being  Brst 

Hen  on  Real  Eistate .  071,950  00 

United  States  Stochs  (market  value).  2,8814,1435  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,581,372  50 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  222,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stacks, payable  on  demand.  133,600  OO 

Interest  due  on  Ist  July,  1885 .  43,087  16 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  03 

Real  Estate .  060,337  38 

Total . $7,260,058  32 

CHAS.  J.  HARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  00. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORE. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTORY  IS  NOW  COMPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  REPLENISHED  WITH 

SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 

COUNTRY 

OB  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

OR 

SEASHORE 

CAN  RELY  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 

OUR  PRICES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO. 


Biomi  ihim  k  CO, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  CoLLEcrnoNS  in  all  Foreign 

COUN'TRIES. 


SRASIDR  SANITARIUM,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  S|>eclal  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


PINCINNATIBELLFOUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS MN  BELLS*  TO  THC 

EiggXBLYMYEW  MANUFACTURING  CO 

C.T.LQSUE  WITH  1500  TESTIMOSaLS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE  ALARM 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  16th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


42d 
Year 
begins 
Sept.  22. 


Young  ladies'  sbminary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
Healthy  location.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


IVT  HALL  ME.MINARY  FOR  YOlTNCi  LAHIKW, 

BRIIXiETON,  N..I. 

25th  year  begins  September  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES.  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


UPMON  NF.MIN.iRY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston.  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


leeksktll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


GLENDALE 
FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Thirty-second  year  begins  Sept.  16tb.  Beet  facilities 
In  one  complete  and  thorough  course — English, Scientific 
and  Classical.  Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 
Address  Rev.  L.  O.  PUTTER,  D.D.,  Glendale,  O. 


PENN8TLVANU 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY. 


Kept.  16 

HI'ILDIMIS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
Departments  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYAIT,  Pres. 


CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOL'NCi  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Established  1613.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best, 
A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


IID  DnUfCH’C  CPUnni  for  boys.  Boarding  and 
Mill  DUVlCII  u  OunUUL  day  pupils.  Primary,  Eng- 
gllsh,  and  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
Opens  Bept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Collins  street,  Hartford,  Ct. 


IMmiCOUEGE 

Marietta,  Ohio.' 


Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  students. 
HHBB  The  next  term  In  College  and  Academy  bc- 
giiia  September  loth.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


ITASSAR  COLLBOB,  Ponghheepsle,  N.  Y.. 

»  FOB  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 
With  a  complete  College  Oourse,  Schools  of  Painting  and 
Music,  Astronomical  Observatory,  Laboratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of 
Art,  a  Library  of  15,000  volumes,  ten  Professors,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  Its  work. 
Students'  at  present  admitted  to  a  preparatory  oourse. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Successful.  Full  Courses.  Perfeat 
accommodations.  12  Teachers.  Low  rates.  Send  tor  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  H.  BANNI8TBR.  A.M.,  Prtn. 


FRIENDS  SCHOOL  Founded  1764.  ILTO  per 

half  year  for  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9, 1886.  For  circular,  address 

AUGUSTINE  JONES,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  B.  I. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  School  for  Young  Ladles, 
Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’s),  will 
reopen  Sept.  16th.  Send  tor  circular. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINART 

will  commence  its  61st  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Best  of  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


HACKETTSTOWN  (NT.  j.)  INSTITUTE.- Prepares 
gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  lAdles’  College.  Music, 
.Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Scientific  courses.  Finest 
building  of  Its  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 

AYUBA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  a.  FLINT,  Principal. 


c 


Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Instltuto 

numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  teriqf, 
■tudics,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  W arring,  Princlpnl. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

'BRIDOETON,  N.  J.  Cliriatiun  Home 
School.  Boys  only.  Prepares  for  College. 
Teaching  thorough.  Terms  moderate.  Healthful  loca¬ 
tion.  Fifteen  acres.  Open  Sept.  8.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINART, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Professors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


ILLISTQN  SEMINARY,  Prepares  Boys  for  the 

various  Colleges  and  higher  Schools  of  Science.  The 
Fall  Term  will  begin  September  3d.  For  Catalogue, 
address  J.  H.  SAW YBR,  A.M.,  Acting  Principal. 


w 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  study  for  de¬ 
grees,  Classical  and  Modern  Lanouaoe  with  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healttiful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring. 
Send  tor  catalogue  to  £.  BU3HNELL,  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Tliorough  preparation  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Bettie  Stuart  lustitute, 

SpringHeld,  Ill.,  will  open  Its  Blgliteenth  Annual 
Session  September  9, 1885.  To  afull  course.  Classical 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Modern  LanguageSi 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  Refined  Home  under 
the  kindly  personal  supervision  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McKBB  HOMBS,  Prinelpal. 


FORT  EDWARD  COIIEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

$188  to  $207  per  year.  Class  of  "  85  ”  numbers  32 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  Teaching,  or  tor 
Life.  Special  rates  to  two  or  more.  Superb  new  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Literary  Societies. 
Address  JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


DADV  mOTITIITC  for  BOVS.  Prepares  for 
rAnK  IRwIIIUIC  Business  or  college.  Situated 
24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respect.  Send  tor  circular. 

Rev.  SCOTT  B.  RATHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B.,  Bye,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT,  Norfolk. 

THK  RUBBINN  I8CHOOL.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  instruction,  with  the  best 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH,  Principal. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATDRY  SGHDDL, 

NEWBURB-ON-HIIDHOM,  M.  Y,, 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  beet  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  in  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory-  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAB,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prin. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLBOB  offers  three  Courses.  ACADBMY,  Class¬ 
ical,  and  English.  Erpautt  reduced.  FBRRY  HALL, 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  9.  Rev, 
D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  111,,  President. 

NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY, 

to  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  of  12  weeks,  S50  a  terra— $144  a  year.  No  extras 
except  music  and  books,  Pupils  In  Principal’s  family. 
Location  healthful  and  free  from  evil  Influenoes.  Refer¬ 
ences  given.  F.  F.  WHITTIER,  M.D.,  Principal. 


RIYERYIEW  ACADEMY, 

emment  Academy,  for  Business  and  Social  Relations.  U,  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rifles.  BI8BEB  A  AMBW,  Princlj^U. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PBOFE8HOR8 :  John  P.  Gulliver,  Relations  of  Christianity  to 
the  SteuXax  Sciences ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  CAurcA //itfory;  William 
J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  Biblical  History  and  Oriental  Archceotogy ;  J.  Wesley 
Churchill,  Elocution!  George  Harris,  Systematic  Theology; 
Edward  Y.  Hincks,  Biblical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  and  Cognate  Languages ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  ATeui  Teito- 
ment  Greek.  LECTUREBS:  A.  M.  Fairbalru  (186’)),  Comparative 
History  of  the  Greater  Religions;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Relation 
of  Christianity  to  Jurisprudence ;  A.  Hastings  Ross,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 

Term  begins  Sept.  10.  For  Catalogue,  or  other  informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


GAKNETT  INSTITUTE'^ 


Boston,  Mast. 


y)i  19R5.  For  Cataloffue  and  Circular  apply  to  Hbv.  GEO. 
GANNETT,  A.  M.,  Principal,  69  Chester  i^uare,  ^ston.MaM, 


AURORA,  CAVUQA  lUXKE, 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Coumeof  Study.  Superior 
cllitieR  for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  uiiBurpaMed 
fur  beauty  and  healtbfuInesH.  Session  benlnB  Sept* 
endier  loth,  1885.  S^^nd  for  catal^ue. 

^  E.  8.  FRISBECf  D.  D.,  Fh'Midont.  « 


R 


YB  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 
MECHANICAL  AND  ABCHi'TECTUBAL  DBAWiNo.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

_  No.  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  York. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per* 
Bonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Course  of 
Study,  also  Eeleetle  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam -heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Blewator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  CO'WLBS,  D.D.,  President, 

Bmlra,  N.  T. 


DGGNTZ. 


LADIES’  SCHOOL. 

The  Thirty-sixth 


School  (Chestnut  It. 


’ear  ot  this 
Semin¬ 
ary,  PHILADELPHIA),  the  rblrd  at  JAY  COOKB’S 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SEAT,  commences  Sept.  23. 
Principals, 

MART  L.  BONNEV,  HARRIETTA  A.  DlLLAXZ, 

Frances  E.  Bennett,  stlvia  j.  Eastman. 
Address  Ogontz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Oo.,  Pa. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOE  LZSIOS  TTSrrTSESZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  insUtutlons  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  partki- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrinclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  let— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


II  ll' W  A  U  1 1  f  ***  $10-460  to  every  person  sending 
AlJ  TV  JAKkiA/  .  us  valuable  Information  ot  school 
vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  “Chicago  School  Agency,”  IW  South  Ck^k 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.  N.  B. — We  want  all  kinds  of  tsacheia 
for  schools  and  families. 


One  ol^e  bsl^oMn  best  l^j^io^^dflMiilcal 
flcbools  In  New  England.  Excelleiit  facllttlealn  Acad¬ 
emic  Smdlea,  Muafe,  Painting,  Indnatrial  Science  and 
Commercial  Studiea.  The  payment  of  gOO  In  advance 
will  cover  all  taition  in  the  Preparatory  and  Aca^mlc 
Conriea,  together  with  board,  llroited  amount  of  wtata- 
Ing,  room  rent,  heating,  and  all  other  neceaaary  ex- 
penaea,  excent  Wka,  aiatlonery,  ligbta,  and  amall  cos- 
tingenriea,  for  the  Fall  Term  of  twelve  weeka,  begln- 
Auguat  26.  ^nd  lor  catalogue  to 

Rev.  O.  M.  STEELE,  Principal, 

WILBBAUAM.  MASS. 


OSSINING  mSTITDTE 


Healthful  location. 
Charges  moderate. 


For  YOUNG  LADJE8 
and  M188EK, 

„  -  - - NINB  WINtI,  N.Y. 

Best  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  Elocution.  English  and  Modem  Languages.  Full  or  partial  courses. 
"  ~  ■  ~  ~  ~  ~IICB,  Slug  Slag, 


Opens  Sept  I6tb. 


Row.  C.  D.  RICE, 


.aclgal. 


CRAWFOKD.SVILLE,  IND.  Excellent  advanUesa 
ww  lor  Claaalcal,  Scieiilitlc  and  Preparatory  eduratloo.  The 

.Muaeiim  ot  Natnral  Hiatory  with  lecture  Voom.  laboratorlea  and  large  lllnatrative  collectiona.  Ubrarlaa 
23,000  'Yola.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Term  beglna  Sept.  tth.  Ind  terra  Jau.  6th,  18M.  >id 
term  March  f9th.  For  cataloguea  addreas  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JULY  23,  1885. 


HINTS  FOR  TICATION  TIME. 

When  you  go  on  your  vacation,  you  take  a 
great  many  things — necessaries,  conveniences, 
oomforts,  luxuries.  Don’t  fail  to  take  your  re- 


A  SEGLECTED  SUBJECT.  palatable  or  distasteful,  presented  in  our  pul- 

By  Dr.  Thomas  Doggett.  pits  with  great  plainness  and  uns  werving  fldel- 

The  pulpit  of  our  land  was  never  more  fertile  hy.  I  being  the  judge,  there  ought  to  be  a  de- 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  mental  activity  Diand  in  most  of  the  pulpits  and  churches  of 


ligion  also,  for  this  is  at  once  a  necessity,  a  shown  in  the  prei>aration  and  delivering  of  so  our  land  and  day  for  a  little  less  honey,  for  a 
convenience,  a  comfort,  a  luxury.  Summer  re-  many  sermons  is  prodigious.  It  has  never  more  vinegar, 

sorts  are  not  exempt  from  the  binding  force  of  been  surpassed  or  equalle  J. 

God’s  law.  He  whose  “  eye  is  in  every  place,”  The  wide  range  and  variety  of  the  topics  dis-  (STtlf tf 

can  see  you  in  camp,  cottage,  hammock,  boat,  cussed  in  those  hundred  thousand  pulpits  is  no  *  '  ^  ^  , 

or  tent,  as  really  as  at  home.  You  need  your  less  remarkable;  but  yet  there  is  one  subject  gjjjjjj  Qp  tttk  river. 

religion,  and  if  you  really  have  the  genuine  which  is  very  rarely  presented  in  fulness  and  Susan  Teall  Perry, 

article,  it  will  stay  by  you  and  go  with  you.  A  Js :  The  relation  of  human-  ^  beautiful  Summer 

religion  that  can  be  left  at  home,  perhaiis  V  o  e  ea  o  e  ace.  afternoon.  A  boy  stood  at  the  bend  of  the 

might  fls  weU  be.  But  certainly  the  Christian  I  have  repeatedly  asked  intelligent  Chnstians  southward  of 

sanctity,  beauty,  purity  of  a  consecrated  life,  if  they  had  ever  heard  any  sermons  upon  this  England  village  in  which  he 

are  at  once  as  practicable  and  as  necessary  •  *tnd  the  answer  has  invariably  been  willows  which 

when  resting,  recreating,  fishing,  hunting,  that  they  had  not.  It  was  always  taken  for  drooped  over  the  waters,  casting  their  shadows 
boating,  sauntering,  and  dreaming,  as  they  and  making  beautiful  pictures  upon  its  silvery 

are  when  fighting  and  toiling  in  the  ordinary  knowledged  fact,  but  they  had  never  beard  it  g^^face.  It  had  been  a  very  sultry  day,  and 
relaUons  of  an  active  life.  so  taught  and  expounded  as  it  is  taught  and  sunburnt  and  flushed  with 

While  enjoying  a  vacation,  one  needs  his  re-  expounded  in  the  Confessmn  of  Faith  and  in  perspiration  stood 

ligion  in  all  its  reality.  Should  he  die  before  tbe  ^rpr  and  Shorter  Catechism  I  have  li^e  beads  all  over  his  forehead.  Hewasdress- 
he  returns  to  home  and  tasks,  he  certainly  will  af^ed  ministers  if  they  had  preached  upon  it  ^  miller’s  suit  of  white,  and  had  a  broad- 

need  it;  and  if  he  live  to  return,  he  will  not  the  to  it  all  the  energy  of  their  minds  I  brimmed  straw  hat  on  his  head.  In  the  dis- 

less  need  it,  that  with  a  warm,  true  heart,  and  have  failed  thus  far  to  find  a  minister  who  has  mill-wheel  could  be  heard  mak- 

every  power  rested  and  replenished,  he  may  ^refully  prepared  and  preached  sermons  set-  tireless  rounds  in  the  splashing  water, 

take  up  his  burden  and  go  on  with  it  more  ef-  ting  forth  the  fact  to  use  Plato  s  words  listened  to  the  well  known  sound  of 

ficiently  than  ever.  If  one  could  leave  his  re-  that  the  nature  and  faculties  of  man  have  tjjg  g^ist  as  it  was  being  ground  through  the 

ligion  behind  him  when  he  goes  away  for  vaca-  been  changed  and  corrupted  from  his  very  suddenly  he  started  in  the  oppo- 

tion,  he  certainly  would  [not  find  it  on  his  re-  birth  in  his  Origin  and  Head.  I  ha\e  taken  direction,  saying  aloud  ‘  No,  I  wont  stand 

turn.  There  is  no  religion  apart  from  a  life.  it  another  day ;  I  might  just  as  well  go  to-night 

It  must  be  entempled  in  a  heart  that  feels  and  published  sermons  of  the  day,  to  see  how  gen-  time !  ’ 

throbs  and  warms,  a  life  that  pulsates  with  eral  was  this  neglect.  And  this  is  the  result  hurriedly  crossed  the  fields,  and  climbed 

consecrated  energy,  and  speeds  at  the  impulse  of  a  few  minutes  search  ,  t  .  over  the  rail  fence  which  divided  him  from  the 

of  love,  or  it  quickly  fades  and  disappears.  I  have  read  the  titles  of  249  sermons  b>  John  j  ^^Iked 


consecrated  energy,  and  speeds  at  the  impulse  oi  a  lew  minutes  searcn  ,  t  .  over  the  rail  fence  which  divided  him  from  the 

of  love,  or  it  quickly  fades  and  disappears.  I  have  read  the  titles  of  249  sermons  b>  John  j  ^^Iked 

And  if  one  should  go  on  his  vacation  without  Henry  Newman;  not  one  of  them  aims  to  rapidly  toward  a  farmhouse  on  the  brow  of  the 
bis  religion,  he  would  not  only  return  unfitted  show  that  man  is  born  corrupt  and  inclined  to  entered  the  kitchen  doof,  he  ex- 

for  God’s  service;  he  would  return  ashamed  of  evil.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  ^me  number  of  mother,  I’m  going  this  time, 

himself-his  vacation  record  would  confront  .  Conference  Papers  of  Dr  mistake.  I’ve  stood  it  as  long  as  I 

and  smite  him;  he  would  dread  the  remem-  Hodge,  this  subject  does  not  receive  a  distinct  ,  « 

brance  of  such  inconsistency.  and  separate  treatment.  The  little  woman  whom  he  addressed  as  mo- 

There  is  but  one  consistent  course  for  Chris-  In  133  sermons  by  Cardinal  Manning,  there  stoninir  cherries  and  the  kitA»hen  ta 

tians  When  thev  turn  aside  awhile  they  is  only  one  upon  it.  In  thirty-two  sermons  by  -fk  i  f  ’  k-  u  kitchen  ta- 

uans.  wnen  iney  luru  asiue  awuiie,  mey  _ tsjj  fu  •  f  t  •  uf  .  ble  was  covered  with  plates  which  were  already 

must  take  with  them  the  Bible,  the  closet,  the  Canon  Liddon  there  is  not  one.  In  eighty-four  (jj-yimj 

familv  altar  their  love  of  the  Church  their  sermons  by  Dr.  Pusey  there  are  a  few  devoted  „  j  fe-  ,  „  „  ,  ,  .  , 

reverence  toi  Ood,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  In  part  to  this  theme.  In  seventeen  by  Canon  ,„Jnie  aS  ’'°I  am  ver/ sor'y  °°I  allh  von 
day.  and  an  nnabated  sense  o,  the  binding  Farrar,  no,  one.  In  thirtyseven  by  Dr.  Ra-  :oXetTong  witt  'ntesn-t 

Claims  Of  moral  purity  upon  lip  and  heart  and  one.  In  twenty-one  by  Paxton  geem  as  if  I  could  live  without  you.’ 

life.  A  vacation  but  by  this  rule,  is  not  only  Hood,  not  one.  In  seventeen  by  Thomas  Bin-  .  Barton  had  any  true  manhood  about 

vacation,  it  is  retro-action  and  dissipation;  it  ney,  not  one.  In  twenty-six  by  Archdeacon 

is  profanation  and  sin.  A.  Parke  B.  Hare,  not  one.  In  fifty-six  by  his  brother  Au-  unreasonable  with  the  bovs  that  T 


Hare,  not  one.  In  fifty-six  by  his  brother  Au-  “‘“‘J.  *  "  ®®fu 

gustus,not  one.  In  the  many  published  by  bearing,  so  unreasonable  with  the  boys,  that  I 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  cannot  stand  it  and  I  wont  I’m  sorry 


“A  VACATION  PLAN  WORTH  TRYING.”  one.  In  the  fourteen  which  make  up  a  volume 

.  ,  .  .  .  .  f  ♦  by  Dr.  Bethune,  this  theme  is  not  considered,  ,  ^ 

My  tired  brother,  in  August  you  expect  to  in  hi»  nn  ti,n  ao"*  I  *1  you  part  of  my  earnings  every 


biivyvA  uiwbiA.A,  IFF  FxuBuob  Fw  although  it  is  ill  his  sormons  On  tlio  Heidolberg  „  " 

rest  your  weary  nerves,  and  to  lay  in  a  fresh  Catechism  week. 


irtock  of  strength  and  grist  for  the  grind  of  an¬ 
other  year.  Where  will  you  go  ?  Possibly 


your  puree  will  uot  ullow  nor  your  tMtc  call  ^  salvation.”  In  the  many  volumes  of 
fora8tayatNcw,mrt,ao  eiiHsnsive  andexclu-  .armons  by  American  preachers,  there  Is  only 
Bive,  though  healthful,  is  that  famous  resort.  im  Ivaalrl  .,n 


Albert  Bkrncs  has  one  sermon  on  “  How  the  ‘F»"  toowAnytUngabout  theclty,  my 
Oospel  finds  man,”  In  his  best  of  books,  The  temptations.  You  may  not 

w  V  a  1  F-  »>  T  Fu  1  *  Situation  for  some  time,  and  what  will 

Way  of  Salvation.”  In  the  many  volumes  of  yQu^Q«)> 

sermons  by  American  preachers,  there  is  only  "f  i  fi.  -r. 

vNno  vvNi.tvyyaa  ire  wVtirvit  Ahim  fVttawtrv  im  ivsairi  ttw  1 11  got along somo  wuy,  mothcr.  I’vc  WRgCS 


^  I  K  i‘fkV’,  .  sermons  by  American  preachers,  there  is  only  ^  \  ,  fu  t, 

ough  healthful,  is  that  famous  resort.  1 11  get  along  some  way,  mother.  I’ve  wages 

Grove  you  have  appreciatingly  tried,  continuously  and  pressed  on  our  minds  wit£  T  two  weeks  there 

i  say  you  can’t  rest  much  where  there  and  by  that  ime  1 11  find  something  to  do.  I 

many  interesting  meetings  all  the  time  .  a,  ,.a  f  fu  xt  .  i  know  I  will.’ 

^  ^  ^  -fl  .1  -f  V.  .  13  Prof.  Shedd’s  ‘  Sermons  to  the  Natural  fu  i  fu  f  i,  v,  ^  ^ 

ri.  ^_F._-  — -.1  .F_  -1 -  rjvjjg  mother  knew  that  her  boy  had  been 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  earlier  days.  In  If  hful  to  his  employer’s  interests.  She  knew 


Ocean  Grove  you  have  appreciatingly  tried,  continuously  and 

but  you  say  you  can’t  rest  much  where  there  fv,^ 

are  so  many  interesting  meetings  all  the  time  Shedd’s 

in  progress.  Saratoga,  with  all  its  charms,  is  „ 

out  of  the  question.  Europe  is  also  just  now  ^  thing 

out  of  the  question,  and  you  wish  to  take  an  ,  . . 


Inexpensive  trip  this  time,  and  to  lay  by  some- 


none  of  the  101  sermons  by  Saurin  is  the  cor- 


Mr.  Barton  was  a  hard  man,  an  exacting  man. 


in  con36Q  110DC0 

thing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  some  rr8r;rn,''set  Torthr  In  the  forty-six  sermons 

day  seeing  the  Strand  and  Cheapside,  the  by  President  Edwards  it  is  conspicuous  but  in  thing  David  knew  very  little  of  the  world  as 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  ^  j,  Original  Sin  be  “  m  T  ^ 

Let  me  tell  you  how  last  year  some  brother  counted  as  sermons.  To  find  it  preached  with  *^be  travelling-bag  was  packed,  and  the 

l>astors  and  one  layman  (a  party  of  four)  found  earnestness  and  fulness,  we  must  go  back  to  “other  put  her  Bible  into  the  most  conspmu- 
rest  refreshing,  and  days  no  less  enjoyable,  Puritan  times  and  read  John  Howe  and  Bishop  oj*®  P*®'®®-  She  had  \yitten  on  the  fly-leaf  ‘In 
than  those  spent  at  famous  places  at  home  and  Hopkins,  John  Bunyan  and  Dr.  Donne.  Thus  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him  and  He  shall 
abroad.  About  one  hundred  yards  of  drilling,  we  see  that  this  article  of  the  creed  was  once  thy  paths.  The  stage  came  through 

such  as  is  made  into  pockets  for  trousers,  were  a  living  theme  of  the  pulpit.  villap  very  early  “  the  morning,  so  all 

fashioned  by  the  ‘‘  sewing  society  ”  into  a  tent,  prom  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  present  P‘’®l^“tions  must  be  made  the  night  before. 

with  a  ffanarmia  “flv”  tn  f»AVPr  it  at  an  av  f-  .  a.  u  •  f  •  After  supper  David  Beers  Walked  over  to  the 

with  a  pnerous  fly  to  cover  it,  at  an  ex-  generation  of  church-goers  is  not  growing  up  ^5,,  ^  ^rinHinir  haii  naaaaii  anH  tha 


of  the  heart  she  could  not  blame  David.  Still, 


this  going  out  into  the  world  was  an  untried 
thing.  David  knew  very  iittle  of  the  world  as 
it  really  was.  But  after  a  long  talk  over  the 


direct  thy  paths.”  The  stage  came  through 
the  village  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  all 
preparations  must  be  made  the  night  before. 
After  supper  David  Beers  walked  over  to  the 


of  aw  thirtpan  dollars  Eonr  roll  nn  .  f“" f  7  "A'  mill.  The  grinding  had  ceased,  and  the  old 

pense  of  about  thirteen  dollars.  Four  roll-up  under  the  conviction  that  they  belong  to  a  race  ^heel  stood  motionless.  The  miller  was  in  his 


rlemtonr^rovr  rtirpf  ‘f  in  its  veins  and  so  is  in  "  hi;''7;okg7a;7  c;unUng  his 

A  kerosene  stove  (three  holes)  cost  $4.50,  and  absolute  need  of  renewal.  The  light  of  the  _  fkf.  .i^vr  n-.vriri  oFn.vvv.vv>  fiv^ 

the  other  utensils  were  borrowed  from  one  of  Cross  is  not  seen  in  its  full  radiance  and  glory  threshold  and  said  very  respectfully  ‘  May  I 
the  party.  Now  joining  two  clerical  horses  unless  it  is  raised  against  the  dark  background  g.^ak  a  few  words  with  vou  sir’’ 
together,  with  an  eight-foot  open  spring  wagon,  of  Original  Sin.  !  ^^f  0  t  fk...,„..f 


we  started  for  Lake  George,  about  one  hundred 
llnd  fifty  miles  away,  which  journey  was  easily 
driven  in  four  days.  Each  man  had  on  a  flan¬ 
nel  camp  suit  and  a  linen  havelock.  A  small 
grip-sack  apiece  only  was  allowed ;  these  were 
placed  under  the  two  seats  on  which  we  sat. 


TOO  MUCH  HONEY ! 


‘Got  over  your  pet,  have  you?  I  thought 
you’d  be  glad  enough  to  get  back  again. 
’Twould  serve  you  right  to  forbid  you  ever 


‘‘  Eat  thou  honey,”  says  Solomon,  ‘‘  because  coming  across  the  threshold  of  this  mill  again,’ 
it  is  good”:  but  in  another  passage  he  says  said  Mr.  Barton. 

“  It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey  ”  ;  and  in  ‘  I  am  not  coming  back  again,  Mr.  Barton.  I 


The  cots  and  tent-poles  were  on  the  floor  of  another  he  advises  him  who  has  found  came  to  get  my  wages,  ami  tell  you  that  I  am 


the  wagon,  while  two  shoe-boxes  held  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  utensils,  the  tent  being  placed  on 
top  of  the  boxes,  with  a  rubber  cioth  over  ali. 


honey  to  eat  it  somewhat  sparingly,  lest  it  going  to  the  city  to-morrow. 


should  have  the  effect  of  an  emetic.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  doubtless  taught  Solomon,  as  it  has 


‘  Does  your  mother  know  of  this  ?  ’ 

‘She  does,  sir.  I  honor  my  mother  too  much 


We  left  at  about  four  o’clock  on  a  Tuesday  f  ®at  others,  that  gratirying  to  the  to  go  without  her  knowledge  and  approval, 

afternoon,  so  that  the  boys  could  get  the  hang  Palate  as  honey  and  other  sweet  things  are.  The  miller  slammed  his  books  down  upon 
of  the  thing  the  first  night  while  fresh.  The  there  is  such  a  thing  as  creating  a  rebellion  in  his  desk  You  11  be  g  ad  enough  to  get  back 
farm  of  an  old  schoolmate  of  one  of  the  party  ®  stomach,  when  it  is  asked  to  receive  and  I  guess,  but  you  needn  t  come  here  for  a  job. 
furnished  a  good  camp-ground  the  first  night,  »  sui^rabundance  of  sweets.  Between  I  ve  done  with  you,  and  he  counted  out  the 

about  eight  miles  away,  and  just  northwest  of  ®«®  ®  and  stomach  there  is  sometimes  money  due  David,  and  threw  it  into  his  lap  say- 

Sharon.  That  evening  we  had  a  session  of  a  altercation  that  the  latter  both  rejects  mg  Give  me  a  receipt  for  al  the  money  I  ye 

junior  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  tent.  Dr.  ®-'®®^®  the  former  welcomes  And  paid  to  you  up  to  date ;  I  wouldn  t  trust  you 

MacArthur  of  New  York,  who  was  boarding  on  exi>erience  has  taught  us  all  that  for  the  i>ro-  You  never  knew  me  to  do  a  dishonest  act, 
thefarm,contributedthe  Baptist  contingent;  of  health  we  need  sour  things  as  well  said  David,  and  you  ve  no  right  to  .say  such  a 

Rev.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Kent,  gave  an-  as  sweet  vinegar  as  well  as  honey.  The  stom-  thing  I  ve  worked  for  you  three  years,  and 

F  1  TN  F  u  t-  „  ach  IS  ofteo  heard  to  soj',  lo  thc  heuts  of  Sum-  I  ve  been  faithful  to  your  interests.  I  have 

cestral  Dutch  and  acting  Congregational  ele-  .  .  f,  ,  .  ,  •  i  1  .  f  j  t  1 

F  u-i  xA-ii  F  „  J.,  Fi.„  Hier  especiully,  ‘‘Less  of  the  saccharine  and  worked  over-hours  for  you,  too,  and  I  have 

ments;  while  Millerton,  in  the  person  of  Be^.  _ _ _  .  . .  ^  . . ..n,!  . . . 


f’  1  Tx  F  u  "  .1  F-  FF 1  o.  ac h  Is  of 1 0 o  hoar d  to  sQ J' ,  1  o  t hc  hou t s  o f  S u m -  I’ve  been  faithful  to  your  interests.  I  have 

ments;  while  Millerton,  in  the  person  of  Rev.  mer  especially,  ‘‘Less  of  the  saccharine  and  worked  over-hours  for  you,  too,  and  I  have 

W.  G.  Westervelt,  backed  up  the  Presbyterian  ‘‘‘®  :  1®®*  ^®"“®  overbearmg  ways  and  your  unjus 

,  ’.  ,  -  gar.  treatment  uncomplainingly.  I  can  t  stand  it 

who  writes  these  lines.  The  layman,  a  son  of  ®  ,  xr  i>  f  u  •  i  t  f  f 

one  of  my  elders,  having  crossed  the  line  into  ^as  it  occurred  to  any  of  my  readers  tha  any  longer,  Mr.  Barton  Besides,  I  must  get 

Connecticut,  of  course  strengthened  the  Con-  )"hat  is  in  this  resjiect  true  of  man  s  body  and  along  faster  for  my  mother  s  sake.  I  m  almost 

J  J  ^  its  health,  is  true  also  of  his  soul  ?  Of  you  a  man  now.  I  can  never  expect  to  have  any 

rSoilLTr  «tia‘:rL“o‘:ueS.“  St-  ““ea,..,  a^l,  me  lo,.  a,.yreeom,..e„aa. 
lT''lJ:Sea  a?'ure:^:ri,nX  SSt  >--8  .0  a  8a,.rel,uo,la,.ce  o,  houeyl  tloa,  a„a  yoa'll  srea,l  s.a^,  ehaace  o,  ..eltln.. 

'ThFF  honF.tv  sironlf.  ^  ““  wouW  SO  prcuch  as  to  have  the  unre-  in  anywhere  in  the  city  without  one. 


through  Lakeville,  Sheffield,  and  South  Egre- 

mont.  We  dined  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass,  y®"*'  hearers  to  a  superabundance  of  honey? 
The  afternoon  showed  us  the  beauty  of  Stock-  one  would  so  preach  as  to  have  the  unre- 
bridge,  and  night  found  our  tent  spread  in  the  J?®»®^^^®  ^  sfntual  appetite,  a 


‘  I’ll  make  a  good  record,  Mr.  Barton.  I’m 


outsklrt.  of  Lenox.  Thursday  we  saw  the  relish  for  the  Truth,  must  he  not  In  resolved  on  that  without  any  recommendation. 

fk„  fff.fffi,  n,.  TraVv«  T>r,Fi,i  at  h>3  sermons  use  some  vinegar  as  well  as  lion-  Good-bye  sir. 

Pittsfield  and  dined  near  Lake  Poatoosuc  ®y  '•  ^letaphorically  sjieaking,  honey  and  In  another  moment  David  Beers  had  disap- 
TheafterUon  gave  us  a  fine  view  of  Williams-  vinegar  are  suitably  combined  ^jnd  propor-  jieared  through  the  willows.  Mr.  Barton  was 
town,  and  we  drank  our  tea  over  the  State  line  t“°ed  in  the  divine  omcles ;  and  what  God  one  of  those  men  who  expect  a  boy  to  do  a 
atPownal,  Vt.  Friday  we  saw  the  thriving  has  thus  associated,  is  it  expedient  or  safe  for  man  s  work.  He  never  took  any  interest  in 
village  of  Hoosick  Falls,  dined  in  North  Hoo-  His  ministers  to  keep  apart?  One  cannot  read  his  employes  only  as  they  served  his  intere^^^^ 
ooff.  Fivr>  i/FF-aiv-  F-niorwa  rxf  ri,. Kriiri rra  I V  the  Saviouv’s  public  utterances  without  seeing  but  as  he  looked  out  of  the  mill  window  toward 
7aXmoad  ou  l-termingled  with  luvltatlona  aud  leader  David’s  home,  he  b.gan  to  think  that  perhaps 

remonstrances,  there  are  wrathful  throats  and  after  all  he  had  teen  hard  on  the  boy.  The 


ey  ?  Metaphorically  sjieaking,  honey  and  In  another  moment  David  Beers  had  disap- 
vinegar  are  suitably  combined  and  proper-  jieared  through  the  willows.  Mr,  Barton  was 


(juestion  with  him,  however,  was  not  the  jus- 


In  Christ’s  discourses  honey  was  far  from  tice  of  the  thing,  but  tlie  thought  that  there 
being  the  only  or  even  the  chief  ingredient ;  was  no  other  boy  to  fill  David’s  place— a  plen- 


in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  got  to  Bol¬ 
ton,  our  destination,  ten  miles  down  the  lake, 


sturdy  Scotch  farmers  of  Argvle  saw  us  early  i«moustiiviicAf»  lutfir  aic  whaluiu.  iiiii.uts  iauaa  ciia-a  cah  — 

on  Saturday  morning.  We  admired  the  beau-  avvful  maledictions.  question  wi  h  him  however  was  not  the  ju^ 

ties  of  Fort  Edward  early  enough  to  get  to  ^  I®  Christ’s  discourses  honey  was  far  from  tice  of  the  thing  bii  tlm  thought  that  there 
Glens  Falls  for  dinner  Passing  Caldwell  ‘^^®  ®®*y  ®’^  ®'’®®  ‘^*^®  ®^*®^  ingredient ;  was  no  other  boy  to  fill  David  s  place— a  plen- 

where  you  get  the  first  glimpse  of  Lake  George  ®®1®®®  ^  “intake,  it  is  alinost  the  sole  in-  ty  of  boys  to  be  found,  but  they  were  not  faith- 

in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  got  to  Bol-  K«-®dient  m  far  too  many  of  the  sermons  that  ul  boys,  bo>^  on  wlmm  he  could  rely  as  he 
ton,  our  destination,  ten  miles  down  the  lake,  ®f®  I’fea^hed  in  our  day.  It  is  honey  to  an  un-  had  done  on  David.  He  felt  in  an  instant  that 
before  night  Here  we  hired  a  boat  at  three  alarmed  sinner  to  be  told  that  Jesus  loves  him  he  was  standing  in  his  own  light  to  let  David 
dollars  a  week,  apd  found  a  camping  spot  free  l®“8®  ‘®  ®®''®  :  that  he  has  only  to  say  go,  and  yet  it  would  be  conciliating  matters  to 

of  charge  ^®®’  then  join  the  Church,  to  have  his  sal-'  go  and  ask  David  to  come  back.  If  he  did,  the 

The  ride  was  one  unbroken  pleasure,  and  '^tion  well-nigh  made  sure.  Such  honeyed  boy  would  be  sure  to  toke  the  opportunity  to 
our  stay  at  the  lake,  as  school  girls  say,  was  the  sinner  can  listen  to  Sabbath  after  ask  for  more  wages.  Meantime  David  had 

‘‘  iierfectly  lovelv  ”  Onlv  one  thing  embar-  ^ahbath,  and  have  no  conviction  of  sin,  no  reached  the  bend  in  the  river  again.  It  was  a 
rassed  us.  there  was  a  demand  for  preaching  ®®®®®  ®f  f  ®^  ^®'®''“®  resting-place  for  him.  As  he  sat  down 

in  the  grove  •  but  we  had  taken  no  sermons,  ^*^®  ^®rrors  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  exi>osure  on  the  grassy  bank,  he  began  to  feel  the  weight 
A  Fi,r...F  r.rvF  a  “iviin,!  ehirt  ”  inHiPivnrtv  to  eternal  misery.  Feed  him  with  .such  honey  of  the  great  undertaking  which  he  was  enter- 


in  the  grove;  but  we  had  taken  no  sermons, 
and  there  was  not  a  ‘‘  biled  shirt  ”  in  the  jmrty. 


favorite  resting-place  for  him.  As  he  sat  down 
on  the  grassy  bank,  he  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  great  undertaking  which  he  was  enter- 


to  say  nothing  of  vestments.  However,  about  from  week  to  week  and  he  may  be  induced  iug  upon.  He  had  never  been  away  from  home, 
two  hundreii  eager  listeners  heard  about ‘‘Fol-  7  become  a  church-member,  but  it  is  (piite  He  loved  his  mother  very  dearly ;  hehadprom- 
lowing  Christ.”  from  the  lips  of  one  of  ‘‘the  doubtful  whether  he  will  prove  a  worthy  mem-  ised  his  dying  father  that  he  would  take  care 
in  himff  iPr««LvtF»rinni  flannpl  afford  you  mucli  evidence  of  his  of  her.  A  tear  had  fallen  on  his  cheek  just  as 


camiiers,”  clad  in  blue  .Presbyterian)  flannel,  aC  fi  -wfaf^uac  ua  i..» 

We  returned  likewise  In  four  days,  via  Sarato.  rue  s  un.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Albany,  Kinderhook,  Claverack,  and  Pine  ,,  B^^hten,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  way  to 

V.  1  Fu  F  1  •-  Pea _ FflF  fiavc  sionsrs  soundly  converted  is  to  plant 

Plains,  and  found  that,  exclusive  of  our  outfit,  •  uf  •  fu  •  u  f 

i taiuo,  FAUFA  .A  ,  f  „  iFviia,.  rawiv.  „  ‘‘ tlio  urrows  of  the  .Ylmighty  ”  iH  thcir  hcurts, 

the  trip  had  cost  us  about  one  dollar  onl>  a  .  tha  si.ririf  ”  n. 


Lucy  Compton,  his  schoolmate  and  companion 


Brethren,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  way  to  of  his  childhood  and  boyhood,  came  through 
have  sinners  soundly  converted  is  to  plant  the  willows. 

‘‘  the  arrows  of  the  .Ylmighty  ”  in  their  hearts,  ‘O  David,  your  mother  says  you  are  going 
is  to  so  use  ‘‘  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ”  as  to  away— going  to  the  city.  I  am  so  sorry.  But 


*  .  J  Fu-  •  1  .lai  Fi.r.  IS  to  SO  uso  ‘‘thc  swcYd  of  the  Spirit  ”  as  to  away— going  to  the  city.  I  am  so  sorry.  But 

man  iierday,  and  this  sum  included  the  keej)  .f  a  f  i  i  i  mi  -  i  fi  f  Ft.  t  ■  ®-f  it.  u  i  »  f  fi.  -h 

.7*  u  Ti-  F  ;fk  vavaiv.  1- i ,1  wario  havc  it  first  wouud  uud  kill,  lu  order  that  the  I  know  it  has  been  hard  for  you  at  the  mill. 

of  the  horses.  NS  e  met  w-ithonl>km^^^^  slain  may  by  the  Spirit  be  made  alive.  “The  You  can’t  have  any  chance  to  grow  there ;  no- 
everyw  ere,  an  no  a  ma  ,,,'4  Word  of  God,”  we  are  told, ‘‘ is  quick  and  pow-  thing  grows  that  is  under  that  man’s  super- 

a^vant^e  of  us.  In  some  towns  a® shari>er  than  any  two-edged  sword  ” ;  vision.’ 

through  there  was  some  curiosity  as  to  whether  .  *  .  ,  .  ,  Ft  mi.  i.  f  1  1  «  *  -fl  •  l 

,  .  ^  but  there  is  such  a  thing,  brethren,  as  wrap-  The  voung  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the 

this  was  the  ‘‘Salvation  Army  or  a  show,  Fm,.  ..im,.!  ivi„,Va  . . „.„i  t  vvP 


e^lained  it  all  to  their  friends,  much  to  our  ^onyfficerth^^^  !  coach  and  livery, 

dsllght.  T,,  m  the  trip  was  a  ...yaal  »«•,«.  ^ 

but  there  are  ^  .®  “ever  see  an  execution,  and  produce  a  vigorous,  stable, 

“S”  together  but  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  PhrUf-niFAniFin..  Chnrni, 


‘  sword  of  the  Spirit  ”  may  be  expected  to 


.  that  they  stand  for  the  United  States. 

Theodore  F.  Bcrnham. 

Amenla  UdIoo,  July  Ttb. 


fruit-yielding,  and  Christ-pleasing  Church,  is 


‘  I’ll  be  a  man,  Lucy,  and  my  mother  and  all 
my  friends  shall  be  proud  of  me.’ 

‘  You’ve  got  it  in  you.  Davjd.  I’d  show  Mr. 


by  having  all  the  truths  aud  teachings  of  the  ,  Barton  what  I  could  be,  if  I  were  you.’ 

Bible,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  whether  ■  ‘  That  is  what  I  am  determined  to  do,  Lucy,’ 


he  said  thoughtfully.  ‘  I’m  coming  back  some¬ 
time  to  astonish  even  him.’ 

‘But,  David,  you  know  you  can’t  do  all  this 
alone.  There  is  One  to  help  you  through. 
When  you  get  out  into  the  great  world,  and 
are  among  strangers,  you  will  be  glad  that 
there  is  a  Father  in  heaven  who  can  help  you 
wherever  you  are.’ 

‘  Yes,  Lucy,  right  here  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  remember  Him,  and  all  the  good  teach¬ 
ings  we  have  had  all  these  years.  Good-bye.’ 
The  schoolmates  clasped  hands,  and  then  each 
took  a  different  way. 

It  is  a  great  help  for  every  boy  and  young 
man  to  have  a  motive  when  he  starts  in  life. 
David’s  was  a  high  one.  It  was  for  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  that  he  was  making 
this  start,  as  well  as  for  himself.  He  was  de¬ 
termined  on  being  faithful,  honest,  and  true  in 
his  home  life  and  business  life.  As  he  stood  at 
the  bend  of  the  river  and  looked  upon  the  fa¬ 
miliar  scenes  for  the  last  time  perhaps,  he  lift¬ 
ed  his  heart  in  prayer,  and  asked  God  to  go 
with  him  and  to  guide  him  in  his  new  path. 

The  next  morning,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
mother’s  prayers,  and  with  her  kisses  upon  his 
cheek  and  her  blessing  in  his  heart,  he  left  his 
boyhood’s  home,  and  went  to  the  city  to  begin 
a  new  life. 

He  had  only  been  in  the  city  a  few  days, 
when  he  got  a  situation  in  a  feed  store.  It  was 
the  lowest  place,  but  David  was  determined  to 
fill  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  proprietor 
of  the  store  was  a  very  different  man  from  Mr. 
Barton.  He  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
David.  He  found  a  good  boarding-place  for 
him,  where  there  would  be  good  influences 
around  him.  He  often  spoke  an  encouraging 
word  when  the  day  was  over.  He  gave  David 
a  seat  in  the  church,  and  took  him  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  got  him  a  place  in  the  Bible 
class.  David  could  not  help  contrasting  his 
two  employers  with  each  other.  They  were 
both  church-members,  but  one  lived  his  relig¬ 
ion  every  day ;  the  other  kept  his  for  Sundays, 
just  as  he  kept  his  Sunday  clothes.  David 
managed  to  save  something  each  month  out  of 
his  wages  to  send  to  his  mother.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  in  his  thoughts.  Many  times  he  was 
homesick;  many  times  he  was  tempted  to  do 
that  which  he  knew  his  mother  would  not  ap¬ 
prove.  The  great  world  was  not  so  easy  to 
make  acquaintance  with  as  he  thought  for.  He 
found  it  a  selfish,  grasping  one  in  many  ways, 
and  sometimes  he  didn’t  know  just  what  to  do 
—the  way  did  not  seem  plain  to  him.  Then  he 
read  the  words  his  mother  had  traced  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  her  Bible;  “In  all  thy  ways  ac¬ 
knowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths.”  And  alone  in  his  little  room  in  a 
boarding-house  in  the  great  city,  he  would 
kneel  down  and  commit  himself  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  All-knowing,  All-seeing  One.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  three  years  he  had  become  confi¬ 
dential  clerk  of  the  concern.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  native 
village  to  see  Mr.  Barton  on  business.  The 
firm  for  whom  he  was  doing  business  were  at 
that  time  the  strongest  grain  merchants  in  the 
city.  As  he  stepped  into  the  little  office  in  the 
corner  of  the  old  grist-mill,  he  heard  his  old 
employer  talking  in  harsh  tones  to  a  pale-faced 
boy  who  stood  trembling  at  the  desk. 

‘  He^s  the  same  old  oppressor  he  used  to  be,’ 
said  one  of  the  old  neighbors  who  was  waiting 
for  his  grist.  ‘  That  boy  is  the  Widow  Bent- 
ly’s  son.  He’s  a  sickly  chap,  but  Barton  don’t 
make  any  allowance  for  that ;  he  seems  to  make 
it  all  the  harder  for  him.’ 

‘Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Barton,’  said  David  re¬ 
spectfully.  ‘Can  I  speak  to  you  in  your  of¬ 
fice  ?  ’ 

‘O  certainly,  certainly.  Why,  this  is  David 
Beers!  Glad  to  see  you  back  again.  If  you 
want  to  hire.  I’ll  say  yes ;  hope  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  just  such  a  jilace  as  I’ve  got  for  you 
here.’  Mr.  Barton  tried  to  be  very  genial  and 
agreeable  as  ho  took  David’s  hand. 

‘I’m  not  looking  for  a  situation,  Mr.  Barton. 

I  have  one  that  suits  me  exactly.  I’m  only 
here  on  a  business  matter  for  Briggs  it  Tay¬ 
lor.’ 

‘  What,  you  working  for  that  firm !  ’ 

‘  I’m  the  confidential  clerk.  I  am  here  to  see 
you  about  a  very  important  matter  that  con¬ 
cerns  your  interests.’ 

‘Well,  well,  well!’  exclaimed  Mr.  Barton, 

‘  how  things  have  changed !  ’ 

When  David  told  his  business,  and  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  found  it  was  something  that  would  be  a 
personal  benefit  to  him,  he  could  not  thank 
David  enough. 

‘You’ve  a  forgiving  spirit,  and  no  mistake, 
my  boy,’  he  sai<l,  placing  his  hand  on  David’s 
shoulder.  ‘  I’m  sorry  I  ever  let  you  go  away 
from  here.’ 

‘  It  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did,  Mr.  Barton.’ 

‘  Yes,  yes ;  I  was  harder  on  you  than  I  ought 
to  have  been.  I’ve  been  sorry  since.  Hope 
you  wont  lay  it  up  against  me.’ 

‘O  no,  Mr.  Barton.  But  I’d  like  to  have  you 
make  me  a  promise  that  you  will  be  kinder 
and  more  interested  in  your  emiiloyes  than  you 
were  in  me.  I  tell  you,  sir,  a  boy  never  forgets 
the  kindness  and  consideration  of  his  employ¬ 
er.  A  man  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he  is 
overbearing  with  those  who  labor  for  him.  His 
influence  is  for  evil  instea<I  of  good.’ 

‘  I  believe  you  are  right  there,  young  man. 
Do  you  go  back  to  the  city  to-day  !  ’ 

‘Yes,  my  mother  returns  with  me.  I  am 
now  in  a  position  where  I  can  make  a  home  for 
her  where  I  am,  and  the  children  will  have 
better  opportunities  to  get  a  good  start  in  life 
if  they  are  with  me.’ 

Twenty-five  years  had  passed.  A  middle- 
aged  man  stood  at  the  bend  of  the  river  again 
— the  same  old  river  that  wound  through  his 
native  village.  He  had  been  out  in  the  world 
all  the  years  that  had  passed.  .\s  he  stood  on 
the  old  ground  once  more,  the  schoolmate  of 
his  boyhood  days  came  to  his  remembrance. 
Again  he  seemed  to  see  her  coming  through 
the  willows,  and  the  words  she  said  to  him  in 
the  days  so  long  ago  were  ringing  in  his  ear: 
‘When  you  get  out  into  the  great  world,  and 
are  among  strangers,  you  will  be  so  glad  that 
there  is  a  Father  in  Heaven  who  can  help  you 
wherever  you  are.’ 

While  yet  in  her  fresh,  young  womanhood, 
sweet  Lucy  had  heard  the  Master’s  voice  call¬ 
ing  her  to  come  up  higher.  But  her  work  was 
still  going  on.  The  words  she  had  said  to  her 
young  companion  had  been  given  to  many 
other  friendless,  homeless  ones  in  stranger 
lands,  and  had  helped  so  many  on  their  way. 

David  Beers  had  made  a  success  of  life.  The 
Lord  had  blessed  him  with  temporal  blessings ; 
but  he  had  ever  recognized  the  Giver,  and  had 
distributed  them  among  those  who  had  not 
been  blessed  so  abundant  ly  as  he.  He  is  known 
in  the  city  in  which  he  lives  as  ‘‘  The  boy’s 
benefactor.”  He  is  always  seeking  out  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  ill-treated  among  them.  He  is  a 
defender  of  their  wrongs,  and  sees  that  justice 
is  meted  out  to  them.  He  says  we  shall  have 
a  more  noble  tyjie  of  boyhood  when  we  have  a 
truer  type  of  manhood. 

One  of  the  questions  in  a  written  examina¬ 
tion  at  a  school  in  Massachusetts  recently,  was 
What  two  imi>ortant  occupations  have  the  i>eo- 
ple  on  the  sea-coast  ?  Here  is  the  answer : 

‘‘They  go  fishing  for  co<l  and  mackerel,  and 
are  salted  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.” 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

Dear  Children,  who  read  The  Evangelist  :  I 
have  always  wanted  to  write  you  a  letter,  but 
have  never  done  it.  Now  it  is  a  little  past 
five  o’clock  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June, 
and  it  is  a  most  beautiful  morning.  The  birds 
are  singing,  and  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the 
earth  is  clothed  in  beauty  by  the  hand  of  its 
Creator,  and  my  heart  is  running  over  with 
joy  and  love  to  the  wondrous  Father  who  has 
made  it  all  and  given  it  to  me  to  enjoy  and  to 
improve. 

But  I  am  thinking  about  you.  I  wonder  who 
you  are  and  where  you  are.  You  know,  but  I 
do  not.  It  may  be  your  eyes  are  blue,  and  it 
may  be  they  are  black,  and  it  may  be  they  are 
brown.  Perhaps  you  live  in  a  white  house,  or 
perhaps  in  a  brownstone  front,  or  iierhajis  in  a 
log-cabin  on  a  prairie  in  the  West.  Wherever 
you  live  or  whatever  is  the  color  of  your  hair 
or  eyes,  I  am  interested  in  you,  and  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  while. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  of  a  story  that 
interested  me  very  much,  and  mav  be  it  will 
please  you  and  do  you  good.  You  have  often 
read  fairy  stories,  and  you  have  liked  them. 
This  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  fairy  story,  and  yet 
it  is  quite  true.  It  is  about  a  little  bit  of  a  yel 
low  creature,  bug  shall  I  call  it,  that  I  saw  once 
in  the  heart  of  a  buttercup. 

I  wish  you  could  all  have  seen  this  little  in¬ 
sect  as  I  did.  He  was  a  tiny  little  fellow,  so 
small  that  you  could  scarcely  see  him  at  all 
with  your  naked  eye ;  but  we  took  him  out  of 
his  beautiful  golden  cradle,  where  he  was  nod¬ 
ding  away  in  the  sunshine,  and  brought  him 
into  the  house  and  put  him  under  a  micro¬ 
scope. 

O  how  handsome  he  was!  He  was  just  as 
yellow  as  gold,  and  he  shone  as  brightly.  Un¬ 
der  the  microscope  he  looked  an  inch  or  two 
long,  and  he  had  feathery  antennae  that  were 
as  beautiful  as  deer’s  horns.  He  was  round 
and  plump  and  looked  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  as 
happy  as  you  feel  when  you  are  well  and  out 
at  play  in  the  sunshine. 

I  thought  about  him  a  great  deal,  and  I 
wanted  you  all  to  see  him,  for  he  seemed  to  me 
so  wonderful,  so  tiny,  so  beautiful,  so  happy, 
and  so  at  home  in  the  heart  of  his  golden  but- 
tercup-ihrone,  swinging  and  rocking  in  the 
air,  like  any  of  the  little  fairies  you  read  about. 

Now  I  cannot  show  you  my  little  fairy  yel¬ 
low  bug,  but  I  have  told  you  about  him,  and 
perhaps  you  can  find  a  microscope  somewhere 
and  a  buttercup  and  a  bug  and  look  at  it  for 
yourselves,  and  then  you  will  think  about  me, 
sitting  here  in  the  morning  and  writing  you  a 
letter. 

There  are  three  things  I  should  like  you  to 
notice  about  the  bug  and  the  buttercup :  First, 
God’s  loving  care  over  the  least  of  His  crea¬ 
tures,  in  providing  for  them  a  home  exactly 
suited  to  their  wants  and  necessities.  Second, 
that  He  clothes  them  in  beauty  aud  finishes 
them  in  perfection,  though  they  are  so  tiny 
and  apparently  insignificant,  and  though  they 
are  hidden  in  so  small  a  corner  as  the  heart  of 
a  nodding  golden  buttercup.  Third,  that  He 
loves  you,  and  will  care  for  you  if  you  trust 
aud  love  Him ;  and  that  He  has  made  you  to 
do  your  work  lovingly,  patiently,  and  well, 
however  tiny  and  insignificant  it  may  look  to 
you. 

Good-bye ;  perhaps  I  will  write  you  another 
letter  some  day.  Lovingly  your  friend, 

_  M.  E.  N. 

LITTLE  MART’S  QUESTION. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  the  Bishop  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  recently  addressed  a  large  assembly 
of  Sunday-school  children,  and  wound  up  by 
asking  in  a  paternal  and  condescending  way 
‘And  now  is  there  a-a-n-y  little  boy  or  a-a-n-y 
little  girl  who  would  like  to  ask  me  a  ques¬ 
tion  ?  ’ 

A  little  shrill  voice  called  out  ‘  Please,  sir, 
why  did  the  angels  walk  up  and  down  .Tacob’s 
ladder  when  they  had  wings  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  ah,  yes — I  see,’  said  the  Bishop.  ‘And 
now  is  there  a-a-n-y  little  boy  or  a-a  n-y  little 
girl  who  would  like  to  answer  little  Mary’s 
(piestion  ?  ’ _ 

THE  DAISY. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  green 
grass  grew  a  little  daisy.  The  sun  shone  as 
warmly  aud  as  brightly  upon  it  as  on  the  great 
splendid  garden  flowers,  and  so  it  grew  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  little  daisy  was  very  merry 
and  turned  to  the  warm  sun,  looked  up  at  it, 
and  listened  to  the  lark  (iarolling  high  in  the 
air.  It  was  as  happy  as  if  it  had  been  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  yet  it  was  only  Monday.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  school ;  and  while  they  sat  on 
their  benchi's  learning,  it  sat  on  its  little  green 
stalk,  and  learned  also  from  the  warm  sun 
and  from  all  around,  how'  good  God  is.  And 
the  daisy  was  very  glad  that  everything  it  si¬ 
lently  felt  was  sung  so  loudly  and  charmingly 
by  the  lark,  and  the  diiisy  looked  up  with  a 
kind  of  respect  to  the  happy  bird  who  could 
sing  and  fly  ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  sorrowful  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  fly  and  sing  also. 

‘  I  can  see  and  hear,’  it  thought,  ‘  the  sun 
shines  on  me  and  the  forest  kisses  me.  (>  how 
richly  have  I  been  gifted.’ 

Within  the  palings  stood  many  stiff  aristo¬ 
cratic  flowers— the  Icmss  scent  they  had  the 
more  they  flaunted.  The  peonies  blew  them¬ 
selves  out  to  be  greater  than  the  roses,  but  size 
will  not  do  it ;  the  tulips  had  the  most  splendid 
colors,  and  they  knew  that,  and  held  themselves 
bolt  upright,  that  they  might  be  seen  more 
plainly.  They  did  not  notice  the  little  daisy 
outside  there,  but  the  daisy  looked  at  them  the 
more  and  thought  ‘  How  rich  and  beautiful 
they  are.’  Just  then  the  lark  came  flying 
down,  but  not  to  the  peonies  and  tulips  ;  no, 
down  into  the  grass  to  the  lowly  daisy.  The 
little  bird  hopped  about  and  sang  ‘  O  how  soft 
the  grass  is !  and  see  what  a  lovely  little  flow¬ 
er,  with  gold  in  its  heart  and  silver  on  its 
dress.’  How  happy  the  little  daisy  was.  But 
the  tulips  stood  up  twice  as  stiff  as  before,  and 
they  looked  quite  peaky  in  the  face  and  (juite 
red,  for  they  had  been  vexed.  The  peonies 
were  quite  wrong-headed ;  it  was  well  they 
could  not  speak,  or  the  daisy  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  scolding.  At  this  moment  a  girl 
came  into  the  garden  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
went  straight  up  to  the  tulips  and  cut  them  all 
oft.  The  daisy  felt  very  grateful  that  it  had 
been  left,  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  folded 
its  leaves  and  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  all 
night  long  of  the  pretty  bird. 

The  next  morning  the  little  bird’s  song  was 
very  mournful,  because  it  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
cage.  The  little  daisy  wished  very  much  to 
help  him,  but  what  W£is  it  to  do?  Just  then 
two  boys  came  into  the  garden.  They  went 
straight  uji  to  the  daisy,  and  said  ‘  Here  we 
may  cut  a  capital  piece  of  turf  for  the  lark.’ 
So  they  cut  a  large  piece  out  and  left  the  daisy 
standing  in  the  centre  of  it. 

‘  Tear  off  the  flower,’  said  one  boy. 

‘  No,  let  it  stay,’  said  the  other  boy  ;  ‘  it  jnakes 
such  a  nice  ornament.’ 

And  so  it  remained,  and  was  put  in  the  lark’s 
c^e.  But  the  poor  bird  complained  aloud  of 
liis  lost  liberty,  and  beat  his  wings  against  the 
wires  of  his  prison  ;  and  the  little  daisy  could 
not  speak,  could  say  no  consoling  word  to  him, 
gladly  us  it  would  have  done  so ;  and  thus  the 
whole  morning  passed. 

‘  Here  is  no  water,’  said  the  captive  lark  ; 
‘  they  are  all  gone  out,  and  have  forgotten  to 
give  me  anything  to  drink.  My  throat  is  dry 
and  burning.’  .\nd  then  he  thrust  his  beak  into 
the  cool  turf  to  refresh  himself  a  little  with  it. 
Then  the  bird’s  eye  fell  upon  the  daisy,  and  he 
nodded  to  it,  and  kissed  it  with  his  beak,  and 
said 

‘  You  also  must  wither  in  here,  you  poor  little 
flower.  They  have  given  you  to  me  with  the 
little  patch  of  green  grass  on  which  you  grow, 
Instead  of  the  whole  world  that  was  mine  out 
there.’ 


The  evening  came,  and  yet  nobody  appeared 
to  bring  the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water.  The 
bird  stretched  out  its  pretty  wings,  and  beat 
the  air  frantically  with  them  ;  his  song  changed 
to  a  mournful  piping  ;  his  little  head  sank  down 
toward  the  flower,  and  the  bird’s  heart  broke 
with  want  and  yearning.  Then  the  flower  could 
not  fold  its  leaves  as  it  had  done.  It  drooped, 
sorrowful  and  sick,  toward  the  earth. 

Not  till  the  next  morning  did  the  boys  come, 
and  when  they  found  the  bird  dead,  they  wept, 
and  dug  him  a  neat  grave,  which  they  adorned 
with  flowers.  While  he  was  alive  and  well  and 
sang,  they  forgot  him,  and  let  him  sit  in  his 
cage  and  suffer  want ;  but  now  that  he  was 
dead,  he  had  adornment  and  many  tears.  But 
the  patch  of  turf  with  the  daisy  in  it  was  throvra 
out  into  the  high-road.  No  one  thought  of  the 
flower  that  had  felt  the  most  for  the  little  bird, 
and  would  have  been  so  glad  to  console  him. — 
Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

THE  SONS  OF  THE  CRICKET. 

BY  GRACE  DENIO  LITCHFIELD. 

Yes,  the  world  is  big ;  but  I’ll  do  my  best, 

Since  I  happen  to  find  myself  in  it ; 

And  I’ll  sing  my  loudest  out  with  the  rest, 
Though  I’m  neither  a  lark  nor  a  linnet, 

Aud  strive  toward  the  goal  with  as  tireless  zest, 
Though  I  know  I  may  never  win  it. 

For  shall  no  bird  sing  but  the  nightingale  ? 

No  flower  bloom  but  the  rose  ? 

Shall  little  stars  quench  their  torches  pale 
When  Mars  through  the  midnight  glows  ? 

Shall  only  the  highest  and  greatest  prevail  ? 

May  nothing  seem  white  but  the  snows  ? 

Nay,  the  world  is  so  big  that  it  needs  us  all 
To  make  audible  music  in  it. 

God  fits  a  melody  e’en  to  the  small ; 

Wo  have  nothing  to  do  but  begin  it. 

So  I’ll  chirp  my  merriest  out  with  them  all. 
Though  I’m  neither  a  lark  nor  a  linnet ! 

_ — The  Independent. 

GENERAL  CUSTER  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

The  hardest  trial  of  my  husband’s  life  was 
parting  with  his  mother.  Such  partings  were 
the  only  occasions  when  I  ever  saw  him  lose 
entire  control  of  liimself,  and  I  always  looked 
forward  to  the  hour  of  their  separation  with 
dread. 

For  hours  before  we  started  I  have  seen  him 
follow  his  mother  about,  whispering  some  com¬ 
forting  word  to  her,  or  opening  the  closed  door 
of  her  own  room,  where  womanlike  she  fought 
out  her  grief  alone,  sit  beside  her  as  long  as  he 
could  endure  it.  She  had  been  an  invalid  for  so 
many  years,  that  each  parting  seemed  to  her 
the  final  one. 

Her  groans  and  sobs  were  heart-rending. 
She  clung  to  him  every  step  when  he  started  to 
go,  and  exhausted  at  last,  was  led  back  half 
fainting  to  her  loimge.  ' 

The  General  would  rush  out  of  the  house, 
sobbing  like  a  child,  and  then  throw  himself  into 
the  carriage  bt'^ide  me,  completely  unnerved. 
I  could  only  give  silent  comfort.  My  heart 
bled  for  him,  and  in  the  long  silence  that  fol¬ 
lowed  as  we  journeyed  on,  I  knew  that  his 
thoughts  were  with  his  mother.  At  our  first 
stop  he  was  out  of  the  cars  in  an  instant,  buying 
fruit  to  send  back  to  her.  Before  we  were  even 
unpacked  in  the  hotel  where  we  made  our  first 
stay  of  any  length,  he  had  dashed  off  a  letter. 
I  have  since  seen  those  missives.  No  matter 
how  hurriedly  he  wrote,  they  were  proofs  of  the 
tenderest,  most  filial  love,  and  full  of  the 
prophecies  he  never  failed  to  make  of  the  re¬ 
union  that  he  felt  would  soon  come. — “From 
Boots  and  Saddles,”  by  Elizabeth  B.  Custer. 

A  BLEAK  HOME. 

On  the  map  of  Iceland  may  be  seen  a  speck 
of  an  island  called  Grimsey.  It  is  the  most 
northern,  and  consequently  the  coldest  of  the 
Iceland  group.  Eighty-eight  people — no  more — 
live  on  it  They  have  tried  to  keep  a  few  cows, 
but  the  Winters  are  too  hard  for  them.  Two 
horses  and  a  few  sheep  with  very  coarse  fleeces 
are  the  only  animals  of  the  kind  on  the  Island. 

A  good  minister,  whose  name  in  English  is 
Peter  Goodmanson,  lives  in  this  remote  place. 
He  is  a  poet  and  an  astronomer,  and  is  employ¬ 
ed  to  take  observations  for  the  Meteorological 
Institute  at  Copenhagen.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
some  of  the  islanders  visit  the  mainland,  but 
the  stormy  st'as  covered  with  icebergs,  make 
the  passage  always  dangerous. 

On  one  side  of  the  Island,  which  is  a  high 
precipice,  countless  birds  build  their  nests,  and 
the  collecting  of  eggs  is  one  chief  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  little  settlement.  Men  are  let  down 
over  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  They  wear 
suits  thickly  wadded  with  feathers,  to  save 
themselves  from  being  hurt  on  the  sharp  rocks. 
Each  man  carries  a  pole  to  help  himself  with, 
and  a  ladle  for  scooping  up  nests  that  he  can¬ 
not  reach  vdth  his  hands.  There  is  in  his  frock 
a  great  pocket  in  which  he  can  put  150  eggs. 
There  he  works  with  the  sea  roaring  beneatli 
him.  Miiny  accidents  occur,  and  many  lives 
are  lost  in  this  business.— Watchman. 


FEELING  THE  SUNSHINE. 

“It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun.”  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  feel  the 
warm  rays.  The  sun  can  guide  without  being 
8('en.  The  writer  had  acquaintance  with  a 
blind  man  who  seemed  to  be  more  familiar  with 
the  sun  than  those  are  who  have  good  eyes. 
Out  once  on  a  long  walk  with  him,  he  exclaimed 
“  What !  I  hope  we  aren’t  to  be  caught  in  a 
shower.”  “  No ;  what  made  you  think  of  that?  ” 
“Why,  I  see  that  a  cloud  has  gone  over  the 
sun.”  I  had  not  noticed  it.  He  told  many 
curious  things  about  getting  along  without  eyes. 
When  he  was  a  child,  he  used  to  carry  the 
lunch  to  the  workmen  when  they  were  a  good 
way  off  and  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  over 
fences  and  even  across  brooks.  “NIy  mother 
won  hi  take  me  to  the  door,  hang  the  basket 
on  my  ann,  put  my  face  in  the  right  direction 
and  ask  me  ‘  Where  do  you  feel  the  sun  most 
now?’  ‘  On  my  left  cheek,  right  in  the  middle 
of  it.’  ‘  Well,  keep  it  there  till  you  come  to  the 
second  pair  of  barsi  Then  follow  the  cart-path 
through  the  woods,  and  when  you  come  6ut 
into  the  sunshine,  keep  the  sun  on  your  right 
cheek  till  you  get  over  the  fence  in  the  corner, 
and  you’ll  find  father  and  the  men  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  next  field.’  When  there  was  good 
sunshine,  I  no  more  doubted  where  to  go  than 
you  would,  good  eyes  as  you  have."  This  is  a 
fact  and  an  allegory.  We  need  sunshine  in  the 
spiritual  world  as  well  as  in  the  natural. — The 
Freeman.  _ 

CURIOUS  WATCHES. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  London, 
is  a  small  watch  about  100  years  old,  represent¬ 
ing  an  apple,  the  golden  case  ornamented  with 
grains  of  pearl.  Another  old  Nuremburg  wateh 
has  the  form  of  an  acorn,  and  is  provided  with 
a  dainty  pistol  which  perhaps  served  as  an 
alann.  In  London  is  an  eagle-shaped  watch, 
which  when  the  body  of  the  bird  is  opened,  a 
richly  enameled  face  is  seen.  They  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  form  of  ducks  or  skulls. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  had  a  watch  in  the  head  of 
his  cane,  and  a  prince  of  Saxony  had  one  in  his 
riding  saddle.  A  watch  made  for  Catharine  I. 
of  Russia  is  a  repeater  and  a  musical  watch. 
Within  is  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  Roman 
Guard.  By  touching  a  spring  the  stones  move 
away  from  the  door,  the  guard  kneel  down, 
angels  appear,  and  the  holy  women  step  into 
the  tomb  and  sing  the  Easter  song  that  is  heard 
in  the  Russian  churches.  King  George  HI.  of 
England  had  a  watch  not  larger  than  a  flve- 
cent  piece,  which  had  120  different  parts,  the 
whole  not  weighing  quite  as  much  os  a  ten-cont 
piece. 

A  three-year-old  little  girl  was  taught  to 
close  her  evening  prayer,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  her  father,  with  “  and  please  watch 
over  my  papa.”  It  sounded  very  sweet,  but 
the  mother’s  amusement  may  be  ima^ned 
when  she  added  “  and  you  better  keep  an  eye  on 
mamma  too  !  ”  ^ 

People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
^,580,350,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  olBce,  243  Broadway. 

Take  It  With  Voa. 

Are  you  about  to  travel  ?  For  sea-sickness,  malaria, 
or  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate,  food  or  water, 
there  is  nothing  so  benefleial  as  Parker’s  Tonio. 
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HOW  TO  WATEB  LAWKS  AKD  OAHDEHS. 

As  we  have  had  a  long  period  of  very  dry 
weather  every  season  for  more  than  ten  years 
past  (in  this  locality),  I  concluded  last  year  to 
resort  to  artificial  watering,  as  our  strawberry 
crop  was  a  total  failure,  and  other  products  of 
the  garden  all  suffered  materially  for  want  of 
water.  As  we  have  had  no  rain  of  much  ac¬ 
count  the  present  season,  my  apparatus  for 
watering  both  lawn  and  garden  has  been  put 
to  a  very  satisfactory  test.  As  the  cost  for  pipe 
and  hose  has  been  so  small,  I  feel  induced  to 
pen  a  brief  description  of  materials,  and  give 
the  modus  operandi  for  the  benefit  of  others 
whose  lawns  and  gardens  suffer  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Thousands  of  families  could  have  access 
to  all  the  water  their  grounds  might  need,  if 
they  knew  how  to  use  it.  Water  is  conveyed 
in  iron  pipes  to  every  story  in  our  house.  From 
the  front  side  of  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  to 
the  rear  of  the  garden,  the  distance  is  nearly 
three  hundred  feet.  I  laid  half-inch  iron  pipe 
from  the  front  to  the  rear,  supporting  it  on 
low  stakes  about  six  inches  high.  The  pipe 
came  in  lengths  about  sixteen  feet  long,  all 
ready  to  be  screwed  together.  At  the  house 
the  main  line  of  pipe  was  connected  with  the 
water-pipe  in  the  cellar.  About  every  sixty- 
four  feet  the  pipe  was  joined  by  a  T  coupling 
instead  of  a  straight  coupling.  Then  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  about  twenty  feet 
long,  having  a  brass  nozzle  at  one  end,  and  in 
the  other  end  I  secured  a  piece  of  iron  pipe 
about  a  foot  long,  having  a  thread  on  one  end 
to  fit  any  of  the  T  couplings.  As  the  brass 
coupling  in  rubber  hose  will  not  fit  the  thread 
in  iron  pipe,  I  purchased  the  hose  at  seven 
cents  per  foot  without  connections.  Near  the 
house  is  a  cheap  stop-cock  to  shut  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  while  we  are  changing  the  hose  from  one  T 
to  another.  Having  pipe  laid  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  with  a  hose  twenty  feet  long  we  can 
water  a  strip  more  than  one  hundred  feet  wide 
without  moving  the  main  pipe.  In  case  one  had 
larger  grounds,  the  pieces  of  pipe  could  be  un¬ 
screwed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  laid  on  the 
ground  in  another  direction.  I  simply  screw 
the  pieces  together  with  my  hands.  Almost 
every  joint  will  be  water-tight  without  screw¬ 
ing  them  up  tight  with  tongs.  After  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  the  pipe  can  be  unscrewed 
and  stored  overhead  in  some  out-building. 
Such  iron  pipe  is  very  much  cheaper  than  rub¬ 
ber  hose,  and  will  last  four  times  as  long  as 
hose.  By  giving  our  strawberry  vines  a  liberal 
watering  once  a  week,  the  dry  weather  did  not 
diminish  the  crop  of  berries.  It  was  really 
cheering  last  May  and  June,  when  the  fields 
looked  brown  and  sunburnt  for  want  of  rain, 
to  see  how  fresh  and  green  every  bush,  tree, 
vine,  grass,  and  fiower  appeared  on  our 
grounds.  Next  year  I  intend  to  raise  some 
mammoth  strawberries  by  keeping  the  vines 
well  watered. 

Now  then  I  fancy  that  many  readers  will  in¬ 
quire  Where  can  one  procure  pipe,  and  how 
much  will  it  cost  ?  There  are  many  kinds  of 
pipe  which  one  may  procure  in  almost  any 
city.  The  plain  iron  pipe  is  the  lowest  in  price. 
The  galvanized  pipe  costs  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  plain  iron.  Then  there  is  iron  pipe  lined 
with  glass,  and  iron  pipe  lined  with  vulcanized 
rubber,  and  still  another  kind  lined  with  tin, 
all  of  which  are  costly.  There  is  still  another 
kind  of  plain  iron  pipe  that  is  coated  without 
and  within  by  a  thick,  unbroken  scale  of  mag¬ 
netic  oxide,  which  renders  the  iron  practically 
rustless.  This  is  preferable,  as  it  will  cost  no 
more  than  the  cheapest  plain  pipe.  The  price 
when  I  purchased  my  supply  was  only  three 
cents  per  lineal  foot  for  pipe  having  a  half-inch 
hose.  This  pipe  is  made  in  New  York  city,  and 
shipped  to  cities  all  over  the  country.  In  case 
one  fails  to  find  what  he  desires  in  the  city 
near  by,  let  him  write  to  William  T.  Wells  of 
Cliff  street.  New  York  city  (enclosing  a  stamp), 
who  would  cheerfully  advise  any  inquirer 
where  he  could  get  pipe  of  any  size  nearest  his 
residence,  and  rubber  hose  also. 

While  I  am  writing  about  pipes,  it  occurs  to 
me  how  much  hard  labor  many  a  farmer  might 
avoid  by  simply  laying  a  line  of  this  rustless, 
half-inch  pipe  on  the  ground  from  the  well  to 
a  pasture-field,  to  convey  water  for  watering 
live  stock.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  pasture- 
field  is  forty  rods  distant  from  the  well.  A 
molasses  cask  could  be  stood  on  a  platform 
four  to  twenty  feet  above  the  well.  Then 
pump  water  into  the  cask,  and  let  it  run  slow¬ 
ly  through  the  pipe  into  a  watering- trough  at 
the  field  where  stock  are  kept.  It  would  be 
only  a  short  job  to  unscrew  the  pieces,  and  ex¬ 
tend  them  to  another  field.  Then  when  the 
growing  is  over,  unscrew  the  pii>e  and  house  it. 

Ess  E.  Tee. 

Orange,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  IS  LONDON-PURPLE  t 

A  subscriber  of  The  Evangelist  desires  to 
know  what  London-purple  is  ?  It  consists  of 
the  residuum  of  certain  dyeing  or  coloring  es¬ 
tablishments.  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  light  flour.  I  keep  it  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  wooden  water-jiall,  reduced  so  weak 
that  it  will  not  damage  the  foliage.  This  pail 
is  hung  up  in  a  secure  place  on  a  hook  over¬ 
head,  so  that  children  and  women  cannot  have 
access  to  it.  Whenever  I  see  any  i>ests  on 
flowers,  potatoes,  or  currant  bushes,  I  take 
down  the  pail  and  sprinkle  as  little  as  possible 
on  them.  As  soon  as  they  get  only  a  taste  of 
the  purple,  they  never  do  any  more  damage. 

_  S.  E.  T. 

THE  BIRDIES’  DOOM. 

By  Angruta  Moore. 

There  goes  the  dreadful  mowing  machine! 
How  I  dislike  to  hear  it.  Why  ?  Ask  bobolink 
why.  Ask  why  of  every-  bird  whose  nest  and 
little  ones  are  in  the  grass.  These  machines 
are  working  mightily,  in  unison  with  milliners 
and  bad  boys,  who  rob  birds’  nests,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  worms  and  bugs,  to  destroy  the  birds. 
I  heard  a  farmer  say  before  he  began  this 
year’s  haying,  “  It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  see 
the  poor  birds  as  we  go  over  and  destroy  their 
nests  and  their  young.”  Well  it  may!  And 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  and  all  men 
will  feel  worse  about  it :  for  when  all  the  birds 
are  dead,  who  will  find  any  food  to  eat?  Even 
now  it  is  a  hard  fight  to  save  things  from 
worms  and  bugs.  Even  my  tiny  garden  is 
quite  a  match  for  me,  and  I  much  doubt  if  the 
worms  will  not  conquer.  And  new  creeping 
creatures  keep  coming  to  the  attack. 

O  birdies,  ye  do  not  fall  unnoticed ;  ye  will 
not  be  unavenged.  Proud  man  may  fancy  he 
can  safely  neglect  mercy  and  justice  in  any 
case,  but  it  is  a  delusion.  He  can  harm  no¬ 
thing  that  should  be  protected  and  escape 
punishment  therefor.  He  or  his  children  must 
smart  for  it.  More  than  all  the  benefit  deriv¬ 
ed  from  using  mowing  machines  will  be  lost 
unless  some  way  is  devised  for  saving  the  birds 
that  now  it  destroys.  Could  not  the  knives  be 
made  to  cut  higher  up,  so  as  to  leave  untouch¬ 
ed  the  nests  that  the  horses  do  not  step  on|? 
Will  not  some  inventor  come  to  the  rescue  ? 

Robin  does  not  build  upon  the  ground.  Let 
us  be  grateful  for  it ;  but  a  doom  seems  to  have 


fallen  on  robin  too.  Once  the  air  of  dawn  and 
of  sunset  rang  with  his  songs  of  “  cheer !  cher¬ 
ry,  cherry,  cheer!  ”  and  how  everybody  with 
a  heart  in  him  loved  to  listen.  But  now — I  lay 
awake  at  three  o’clock  lately,  and  heard  one 
robin  raise  his  note.  Surely  that  was  but  the 
beginning,  the  call  to  the  full  choir.  Alas,  no ; 
not  another  voice  joined  his  through  all  his 
matins.  I  seemed  to  hear  a  lament  in  his  lone 
song.  What  wonder?  When  the  birds  are 
gone  from  the  fields,  who  would  desire  to 
dwell  among  them  ? 


ONE  THINO  AND  ANOTHER. 

Mr.  William  Walter  Phelps  has  planted  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  trees  on  his  estate  in  Ber¬ 
gen  county,  N.  J.,  within  the  past  seven  years. 

Wire  worms  are  injuring  the  com  in  Sarato¬ 
ga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  many  fields  have  had  to 
be  replanted. 

The  elms  and  apple  trees  of  Ckinnec-ticut  bear 
the  rusty  appearance  of  scarred  foliage,  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  the  canker  worm. 

Grasshoppers  did  some  good  in  California : 
they  entirely  destroyed  the  wild-mustard,  that 
had  become  a  pest  in  the  wheat  fields. 

Throughout  Central  New  Hampshire  hay  is  a 
failure,  and  farmers  are  sow-ing  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  millet  and  corn  for  fodder.  A  severe 
drought  prevails,  and  farmers  are  gloomy. 

Of  the  124  persons  who  died  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  last  year,  sixteen — or  thirteen  per  cent. — 
were  above  eighty  years  old,  their  ages  averag¬ 
ing  eighty-five  years. 

The  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  any  young 
man  is  when  he  sits  dow-n  to  study  how  to  get 
money  without  honestly  earning  it. — Horace 
Greeley. 

Late  cabbage  is  often  planted  in  gardens 
between  rows  of  potatoes,  where  it  is  an  object 
to  save  space.  Some  fancy  that  the  cabbage  is 
better  preserved  in  this  way  from  the  cabbage 

fly- 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  pick  off  the  leaves  of 
grape  vines  with  the  idea  that  the  fruit  will 
ripen  better  therefor.  Sometimes  the  growth 
is  too  thick.  In  this  case  we  may  thin  out 
shoots,  leaves  and  all,  but  never  the  leaves 
alone. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  claims  to  have  made 
experiments  with  various  substances  to  destroy 
Rose-bugs,  and  says  that  the  only  one  that  can 
be  relied  upon  with  certainty  is  Pyretlirum, 
Buhach,  or  Persian  insect  powder.  It  can  be 
applied  as  dust  or  in  solution. 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  Woman’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  New  York  city,  recently,  was  Kin 
Ya-mei,  a  young  Chinese  girl,  who  had  taken 
the  highest  position  in  the  class.  She  is  an  ac- 
compiished  scholar,  able  to  converse  and  write 
accurately  in  five  languages.  Her  father,  Kin 
Ling-yu,  the  pastor  of  the  first  self-supporting 
Christian  church  in  China,  died  in  1866. 

As  soon  as  rust  attar*ks  the  stalk  of  any 
grain  it  should  be  cut.  Severing  it  from  the 
root  deprives  the  plant  of  moisture,  which  in 
such  case  only  goes  to  increase  the  rust.  If 
cut  as  soon  as  rust  strikes  the  grain,  what  plant 
food  is  in  the  sbilk  goes  to  develop  the  berry, 
which  is  not  so  shrivelled  as  it  would  be  if  left 
standing.  But  with  rust  only  on  the  leaves,  the 
grain  swells  gradually,  and  with  cool,  dry 
weather  may  make  a  fair  crop. 

About  ten  miles  east  of  Denison  City  in  Gray¬ 
son  county,  Texas,  has  been  discovered  an  enor¬ 
mous  deposit  of  that  rich  and  valuable  metal 
known  as  manganese.  Two  veins  have  thus 
far  been  uncovered.  One  vein  is  eighteen  inches 
thick,  the  other  four  feet.  In  tlie  latter  vein 
are  also  found  large  quantities  of  the  most 
beautiful  crystallized  ore  of  manganese.  This 
crj-stallized  ore  is  more  valuable  than  the  black 
oxide,  and  is  called  manganite. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  team  of  half  or 
three-quarters  blood  Percheron  horses  to  be 
sold  at  prices  higher  than  prevailed  three  or 
four  years  ago,  when  other  farming  was  more 
prosperous  than  now.  Much  of  the  increased 
demand  comes  from  eartmen  in  cities,  where  on 
smooth  pavements  one  heavy  hoi-se  will  practi¬ 
cally  draw  all  that  can  be  placed  behind  him. 
Saving  the  cost  of  keeping  one  horse  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item. 

No  forage  plant  receives  less  care  than  the 
common  white  clover.  It  is  seldom  sown,  and 
wherex^r  it  has  once  been  grown,  seeding  is  not 
needed.  Yet  it  is  not  a  weed,  only  app«'aring  on 
land  that  would  otherwise  be  bare  from  failure 
of  other  clovers  and  grasses.  Although  its 
small  size  precludes  it  from  being  cut  for  Win¬ 
ter  use,  it  springs  up  so  quickly  when  cropped 
that  rich  land  will  produce  a  great  amount  of 
food  per  acre.  No  plant  is  better  adapted  to 
the  daiiyman’s  use  in  producing  milk  and  but¬ 
ter. 

While  repairing  a  locomotive  on  the  Mount 
Washington  Railway  the  other  day,  the  engi¬ 
neer  found  that  the  piston-roil  would  not  work, 
and  on  examination  he  discovered  that  the  cyl¬ 
inder  contained  nearly  two  quarts  of  cherry 
stones,  deposited  there  by  a  squirrel  which  had 
built  its  n<*8t  in  the  flre-arcli.  In  going  to  tlie 
cylinder  to  deposit  tlie  nuts,  the  squirrel  had 
to  pass  through  the  gratis  into  the  fire-arch, 
through  a  flue  to  tlie  smoke-arch,  througli  the 
exhaust  steam  pipe  to  the  steam  chest,  and 
through  the  steam  porthole  into  the  cylinder, 
travelling  forty  feet  each  way. 

In  many  towns  in  Scotland  where  street  rail¬ 
roads  ar«'  in  operation,  instiwl  of  charging  a 
stati'd  fare  from  which  there  is  no  deviation  on 
account  of  the  distance  tlie  passenger  travels, 
the  car  routes  are  laid  off  into  districts.  When 
a  man  gets  on  a  car  he  pays  one  penny,  which 
takes  him  to  the  end  of  that  district ;  then  the 
conductor  collects  another  penny,  aiul  continues 
at  each  new  district  until  the  terminus  of  the 
line  is  retu-hed.  By  this  means  a  passenger 
only  pays  for  the  distance  he  riiles,  and  is  thus 
encouragiHl  to  enter  the  cars  when  he  has  but 
a  short  (listance  to  go. 

There  is  no  loss  of  time  in  kiiUiig  Canada 
thistles  to  let  them  have  uncheckeil  growth  un¬ 
til  nearly  or  <iuite  in  blossom.  Much  of  the 
vitality  of  the  pateh  will  thus  have  come  to  the 
surface  and  when  tiinied  under  in  a  moist,  warm 
time,  the  deiHUiiposition  of  the  stalks  will  go  on 
so  rapidly  that  the  roots  rannot  fully  recover. 
The  fac*t  is  often  reported  that  cutting  Canada 
thistles  when  in  full  flower  sometimes  entirely 
destroys  them.  The  reason  is  that  the  stalks 
being  hollow  hold  water,  and  this  rots  down  to 
and  destroys  the  root.  Sowing  with  salt  after 
mowing  and  just  before  a  shower,  has  workwl 
well. 

The  picture  of  Washington  crossing  the  D»‘l- 
awai’e  has  popularized  a  scene  that  recurs  every 
Spring.  Except  for  the  abst-nce  of  the  figures 
of  the  commander  and  his  compatriots,  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  picturescpie  features.  When 
the  Winter  snows  are  meltuig  and  the  Spring 
rains  fall,  the  swollen  current  of  the  river 
sweeps  along  with  its  burden  of  jaggecl  ice 
cakes  as  resistlessly  as  when  it  imperilled  the 
lives  of  the  rugged  little  army  who  dared  the 
passage  that  Christmas  night  one  hundred 
years  ago.  At  the  piiint  where  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  it  is  comparatively  tame 
to  what  it  is  along  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
river. 

One  who  went  to  California  last  January,  anrl 
has  located  a  few  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles, 
writes  in  glowing  language  of  the  fruit  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  countrx’.  In  n*gard  to  some  use¬ 
ful  and  oniamental  plants,  he  says :  “  The  Eu¬ 
calyptus  makes  a  perfectly  wonderful  growth 
here.  One  tree,  near  my  house,  two  years 
from  seed,  is  now  fourteen  feet  high,  and  five 
inches  through  the  stem  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  I  have  fifty  one-year-old  trees  of  it, 
averaging  eight  fend  *high,pyramid-8hape<l,  with 
a  spread  of  six  feet  at  the  ground.  These  are 
being  raiseil  for  fuel.  At  five  years  they  will  be 
ten  to  twelve  inches  through  and  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high.  The  wood  is  hard  and  bums  weli. 
One  Musa  ensete  I  saw  in  Los  Angeles  I  must 
mention.  It  was  three  years  from  seed  and 
stood  eighteen  feet  high,  and  measured  six  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  last  new  leaf, 
just  out,  was  ten  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
wide.  The  mid-rib  bright  red,  and  as  large  as 
a  man’s  arai.  What  I  could  tell  of  roses,  Helio- 
tropt's,  Inw,  Geranium,  Datura  arborea  with  its 
hundreds  *of  hanging  bells,  will  make  you  at 
least  wish  to  visit  this  western  coast.” 


Liszt,  who  is  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  is 
florid,  smooth  shaven,  very  t^l,  and  has  long 
white  hair. 

Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff  declares  that  w’e  cannot 
blink  the  fearful  fact  that  the  tide  of  crime  is 
rising.  He  w’ould  gla<liy  doubt  it,  and  figure  it 
away,  if  he  could,  but  the  statistics  are  pitiless. 
National,  State,  and  county  statistics  all  concur 
that  the  flood  of  crime  creeps  upward  year  by 
year.  “  It  must  be  checked  or  it  will  overwhelm 
us,”  he  exclaims. 

Compound  surnames  are  quite  common  in 
England,  being  readily  obtainable  by  royal 
license.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  name  is  used  as  a 
prefix.  For  example,  the  descendants  of  Edward 
Harcourt,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  Baron  Vernon,  assum¬ 
ed  the  compound  surname  of  Vernon-Harcourt. 
Again,  Sir  Alexander  Fuller- Acland-Hood  was 
plain  Mr.  Hood,  for  he  had  not  then  succeeded 
to  his  baronetcy,  when  in  1849  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Peregrine  Fuller-Palmer-Ac- 
Lind.  On  his  marriage  he  assumed  the  names 
of  Fuller-Acland.  The  uncle  of  the  present 
Lord  Vernon,  the  Hon.  William  John  Borlase- 
Warren-Venables-Vernon,enjoys  four  surnames. 
So  does  Lord  Thurlow. 

The  imported  elm  leaf  beetle  will  probably 
appear  in  many  new  localities  the  present  year, 
and  probably  defoliate  the  trees  unless  preven¬ 
tive  measures  are  adopted  early  in  the  season. 
Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Division  of  Entomology  gives  a  very 
full  description  of  this  pest  of  the  elm  and  the 
means  of  coimteracting  its  injuries.  Professor 
Riley,  entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  says  that  “  the  depredations  of  this  pest 
have  now  become  widely  extended  throughout 
the  Northeastern  States,  rendering  unsightly 
and  almost  worthless  those  most  valuable  shade 
trees  of  our  cities,  the  elms.”  The  trees  may 
be  saved  by  the  free  use  of  arsenical  poisons 
thrown  over  the  leaves  or  branchlets  early  in 
the  Spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  insects  appear. 

The  advantage  from  the  use  of  self-binders  is 
in  giving  more  time  to  be  devoted  to  hoed 
crops.  Every  year,  just  in  the  hurry  of  har¬ 
vesting,  it  will  be  found  that  scores  of  fields  of 
potatoes  are  eaten  up  when  nobody  can  be  de¬ 
tailed  to  save  them.  I  have  known  several 
farmers  in  years  past  lose  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  self-binder  by  neglect  of  the  potato  crop 
for  a  few  days  at  a  critic*al  time.  The  truth  is, 
farmers  who  grow  a  variety  of  crops,  hire  too 
little  help  during  the  busiest  season.  Improv¬ 
ed  harvesting  machinery  enables  what  help  we 
do  have  to  accomplish  more.  Repairs  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  interest  on  its  cost,  are  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  boarding  a  host  of  hired  men  to  bind 
wheat  or  oats  that  can  be  better  bound  by  the 
harvesting  machines. 

The  Apaches  have  smoke  signals  by  day  and 
fire  beacons  at  night,  systems  of  telegraphy 
understood  only  by  themselves.  The  displace¬ 
ment  and  overturning  of  a  few  stones  on  a 
trail,  or  a  bent  or  broken  twig,  is  a  note  of 
w'aming  like  the  bugle  call  to  disciplined  troops. 
The  many  crosses  dotting  the  roadsides  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico  mark  the  graves  of  mur¬ 
dered  men.  “  The  country  seems  one  vast 
graveyard,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  frecpiency 
of  these  rude  memorials,”  writes  Susan  E.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Trained  by  their  mothers  to  theft  and 
murder  from  childhood,  they  are  inured  to  all 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst, 
They  are  cunning  as  the  red  fox,  insatiate  as 
tigers,  and  so  ingenious  in  preparing  for  sur¬ 
prise's  that  they  will  envelope  themselves  in  a 
gray  blanket  and  sprinkle  it  carefully  with 
earth,  so  as  to  resemble  a  granite  boulder,  to 
be  passed  within  a  few  feet  without  suspicion 
Again,  they  will  cover  themselves  with  fresh 
grass,  an<l  lying  motionless,  appear  as  a  natur¬ 
al  portion  of  the  field. 


Mental  Bankruptcy. — In  “  Brain  Rest  ”  (re 
marks  The  Christian  Advocate),  Prof.  J.  L.  Corn¬ 
ing  gives  seven  rules  whereby  nieufrtZ  bankrupt¬ 
cy  may  be  avoided.  Avoid,  first,  excessive  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  emotions  ;  second,  frantic,  de 
sultory’  efforts  to  accomplish  in  one  hour  an 
amount  of  mental  work  appropriate  to  double 
that  amount  of  time ;  third,  avoid  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  excess  which  experience  has  proven 
leads  to  general  constitutional  drain  ;  fourth, 
avoid  attempting  to  do  two  things  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  fifth,  avoid  petty  social  and 
other  engjgements  which  interfere  with  the 
function  of  sleep  ;  sixth,  avoid  constipation,  as 
experience  has  abundantly  proven  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  productive  of  abnormal  depression ; 
seventh,  avoid  indigistible  food. 

Cold  Water  Bathing  may  prove  beneficial  or 
injurious.  Much  depends  upon  the  method, 
and  still  more  upon  the  person  who  practices  it. 
A  recent  writer  in  the  Britisli  Medii-al  Journal 
lays  down  the  principle  that  there  are  those 
whom  a  cold  bath  will  injure  instead  of  invigo 
rab*.  The  readiest  test  of  l)enetit  is  the  glow 
of  free  surface  circulation,  or  at  least  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  any  rlecided  chill  after  immersion. 
Those  who  take  te  it  should  btgin  in  Summer, 
not  Winter,  and  so  become  gradually  a<*cus- 
tomed  to  its  lowest  temperature.  No  one 
should  linger  over  it;  three  or  four  miuutes 
are  am[)le.  After  immersion  the  body  shovdd 
lie  quickly  and  well  dried  and  rubbed  before 
dressing.  Light  gymnastic  or  dumb-bell  or 
club  exercise  may  occupy  the  next  few  minutes 
the  clotlies  being  partly  on  if  the  weather  be  cold 
and  breakfast,  or  a  cup  of  warm  tea  or  coffin 
should  shortly  follow,  to  prevent  chilling. 
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Fried  Soones  for  Breakfast. — Take  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  saltspoon- 
ful  of  tartaric  acid,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Mix  the  soda  and  acid  with  the  flour, 
then  add  the  milk  to  the  flour;  take  care  to 
get  it  into  quite  a  smooth  batter,  and  fry  in  a 
pan  as  you  would  pancakes.  Place,  when  done, 
in  a  dish  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  but  not 
rolled  up,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  tliem.  A 
small  frying-pan  must  be  used.  For  children 
sugar  or  jam  may  be  substituted  for  salt. 

Orgeat  Syrup. — Take  eight  ounces  of  sweet 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  pound  them 
very  fine  ;  mix  one  quart  of  water  (wine  meas¬ 
ure)  with  them  ;  strain  them  through  a  tine 
cloth  ;  put  in  one  gill  of  orange  flower  water, 
have  two  quaits  of  boiling  syrup  (i.  e.,  sugar 
and  water),  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  almost  cara¬ 
mel,  mix  what  drains  through  the  cloth  from 
the  almonds  with  the  syrup  on  the  fire,  and  let 
it  boil  till  it  becomes  a  fine  syrup,  put  it  into 
bottles  while  warm  ;  next  day  cork  them  and 
put  bladders  over  the  corks. 

Fish  Cutlets. — These  can  be  maile  from  any 
good-sized  round  fish.  Cut  the  slices  about 
thri'c-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  after  the  fish 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  and  scraped.  Pat 
each  slice  or  cutlet  gently  with  a  clean  cloth,  so 
as  to  slightly  dry  it.  Dip  it  in  beaten  egg,  and 
afterward  cxiver  it  with  finely  crushed  milk  bis¬ 
cuits.  This  is  rather  an  improvement  upon 
bread  crumbs  for  fish  cutlets,  but  if  the  biscuit 
are  not  at  hand,  the  crumbs  will  do  very  nicely. 
The  cutlets  may  either  be  fried  in  plenty  of  boil¬ 
ing  fat,  or  they  may  be  broiled  according  to 
taste.  They  must  be  served  on  a  hot  dish  with 
a  napkin  over  it,  and  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
parsley.  No  sauce  is  requireil  with  this  dish. — 
The  Cultivator. 

Ve.al  Cutlets. — These  are  best  cut  from  the 
neck,  and  shaped  the  same  as  mutton  cutlets  ; 
but  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  fillet  for 
this  purpose,  the  meat  must  be  cut  into  neat, 
round  pieces  about  three  inches  across.  They 
can  either  be  done  with  egg  and  bread  cnimbs, 
or  simply  be  well  sprinkled  with  flour  which 
has  been  mixed  with  a  little  pepper  and  silt. 
They  are  very  delicious  when  fried,  but  are  gen- 
i  erally  considered  more  delicate  in  flavor  when 
broiled,  but  in  either  case  not  less  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  must  be  allowiMl  for  the  cooking 
of  them,  as  veal  always  requires  more  time  than 
either  mutton  or  lamb  in  order  to  be  properly 
cooked  through.  Serve  the  cutlets  on  a  very 
hot  dish  with  small,  neat  slices  of  fried  or  toast¬ 
ed  bacon  between  each.  Mushroom  or  tomato 
sauce  is  considered  the  right  accompaniment 
to  veal  cutlets,  but  they  are  very  delicious  with¬ 
out  either,  in  which  case  a  fresh  lemon  ought 
to  be  cut  into  quarters,  and  sent  to  table  with 
them. — Ib. 


The  Constellations. — Most  persons  know 
something  about  the  names  and  figures  that 
astronomers  call  the  Constellations  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac.  When  these  figures  are  drawn  promi¬ 
nently  and  in  full  in  the  celestial  maps  or  globe, 
the  meiming  which  they  convey  concerning  the 
early  history  of  astronomy  is  indifferent  to 
many,  imattractive  to  some,  and  repulsive  te 
others. 

A  few  years  ago  a  book  was  published  in 
England  by  Frances  Rollesten  of  Keswick,  en- 
titleil  “  Mazzaroth,  or  the  Constellations.”  The 
object  of  the  book  is  a  most  laudable  one.  It 
is  te  show  by  traditions,  ancient  writers,  and 
thf^  meaning  of  the  ancient  names  of  stars, 
still  extant,  that  such  symbols  were  chosen  to 
convey  the  earliest  and  most  important  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  the  first  fathers  of  mankind. 
It  endeavors  te  prove  that  for  higher  and  more 
important  records  those  of  the  only  true  wis¬ 
dom  of  man  are  contained  in  the  emblems  of 
the  Constellations.  The  agreement  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  with  the  types  used  by  the  Prophets  of  the 
Bible  since  the  world  began  is  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  names  the  very 
words  in  which  the  prophecies  were  delivereil 
are  frequently  to  be  rwognized,  is  still  more 
strangely  suggestive  wiien  it  is  understood  that 
the  primitive  roots  by  which  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonish  records  are  now  interpreted,  “  exist 
alike  in  the  names  of  the  stai’s  and  the  dialects 
used  by  the  Prophets.” 

We  are  aware  that  these  names  and  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  figures  are  found  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  nations,  and  we  know  that  strange 
and  degrading  uses  were  made  of  them  in  liea- 
then  imagery  ;  but  it  now  more  clearly  appears, 
chiefly  by  late  eminent  linguistic  research,  that 
their  fables  were  drawn  from  the  Constella¬ 
tions,  and  not  the  Constellations  from  the  fa¬ 
bles.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  was  peculiarly  mani¬ 
fested  thus  in  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of 
our  noble  science,  it  will  certainly  give  new  in¬ 
terest  te  the  student  of  science  in  early  records 
and  general  antiquarian  research.  There  are 
many  questions  in  astronomy  to  which  no  cer¬ 
tain  answer  has  been  given.  The  following  are 
examples ;  Why  were  these  Constellations  al¬ 
lotted  three  to  each  sign  ?  Why  were  they  so 
figured, and  thirty-six  of  them  so  related? — The 
Sidereal  Messenger. 

The  Solar  Corona.  —  I  have  te  describe  a 
method  of  investigation  by  which  what  is  usu¬ 
ally  unseeable  may  become  revealed.  W’e  live 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ocean  of  air,  and  there¬ 
fore  every  object  outside  the  earth  can  be  seen 
by  us  only  as  it  looks  when  viewed  through  this 
great  depth  of  air.  Professor  Langley  has 
shown  recently  that  the  air  mars,  colors,  dis¬ 
torts,  and  therefore  misleads  and  cheats  us  to 
an  extent  much  greater  than  was  supposed. 
Langley  considers  that  the  light  and  heat  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  scattered  by  the  air  and  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter  floating  in  it,  amount  to  no  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  want  of  transparency  and 
of  the  presence  of  finely  divided  matter  always 
more  or  less  suspended  in  it,  the  air,  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  it,  becomes  itself  a  source  of 
light.  This  illuminated  a6rial  ocean  necessarily 
conceals  from  us  liy  overpowering  them  with 
any  sources  of  light  less  brilliant  than  itself 
which  are  in  the  lieavens  beyond.  From  this 
cause  the  stars  are  invisible  at  midday.  This 
iiiuminated  air  also  conceids  from  us  certain 
surrounding  and  appendages  of  the  sun,  which 
become  visiiile  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when 
the  moon  coming  between  us  and  the  sun  cuts 
off  the  sun’s  light  from  the  air  where  the  eclipse 
is  total,  and  so  allows  the  observer  to  see  the 
surroundings  of  the  sun  through  the  cone  of 
unilluminated  air  which  is  in  shadow.  It  is  only 
when  the  aerial  curtain  of  light  is  thus  with¬ 
drawn  that  we  can  become  spectators  of  what 
is  taking  plai*e  on  the  stage  beyond.  The  mag 
nifleent  scene  never  lasts  more  than  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  for  the  moon  jiasses  and  the  curtain  of 
Ught  is  again  before  us.  On  an  average,  once 
in  two  years  this  curtain  of  light  is  lifti-d  for 
from  three  to  six  minutes.  I  need  not  say 
how  difficult  it  is  from  these  glimpses  at  long 
intervals  even  to  guess  at  the  plot  of  the  drama 
which  is  being  played  out  about  the  sun. — Dr. 
William  Huggins. 

Niagara. — Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  writing 
from  Niagara,  says  :  Here  gravity  works  on 
just  so  much  of  the  wateis  of  the  great  lake  sys¬ 
tem  between  British  North  America  and  the 
United  States  as  corresponds  with  the  rainfall 
on  the  area  whose  drainage  reaches  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie.  The  supply 
is  intermittent,  the  outflow  almost  uniform 
Very  slight  is  the  difference  which  a  wet  or  a 
dry  season  makes  in  the  waters  of  Niagara, 
But  te  think  that  the  rainfail  of  this  area,  a 
downfall  which  seems  locaily  insignificant,  is 
here  concentrated  into  such  mighty  masses  of 
water  !  and,  still  more,  to  think  that  the  gently- 
acting  forces  by  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
raised  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  cloud,  and  fall¬ 
ing  thence  as  rain  (in  which  a  portion  of  their 
energy  of  position  is  parted  with),  are  here  rep 
resented  by  forces  acting  with  such  resistless 
energy,  such  constant  noise  and  turmoil ! 

The  Bottom  of  the  Ocean. — To  an  enormous 
extent  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  covered  with 
lava  and  pumice-stone.  Still  more  remarkable 
is  it  to  find  the  floor  of  the  ocean  covered  in 
many  parts  with  the  dust  of  meteorites.  These 
bodies  whirl  alxnit  in  the  heavens  like  minia¬ 
ture  comets,  and  are  for  the  most  part  broken 
into  innumerable  fragments.  We  are  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  these  heavenly  visitants  as  shooting- 
stars,  but  it  has  been  only  lately  discovered 
that  this  cosmic  dust  forms  layers  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  deepest  seas.  Between  Honolulu 
and  Tahiti,  at  a  depth  of  2,:t5t)  fathoms — over 
two  miles  ami  a  half — ^a  vast  layer  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  exists.  Falling  upon  land  this  impaipable 
dust  is  undistinguishable,  but  accumuiating  for 
centuries  in  the  sea  depths  it  forms  a  wondrous 
Story  of  the  continuous  bombardment  of  this 
planet  by  cometary  bodies. 

How  DO  Arabs  live  without  much  Water? — 
How  is  it  that  Arabs  contrive  te  live  in  the  wa¬ 
terless  deserts  of  that  much-talked-of  region  ? 
They  are,  to  begin  with,  abstemious  in  their 
habits,  and  know  every  crevice  and  hollow  in 
the  hills  where  water  will  collect.  They  regard 
this  fluid  more  perhaps  in  the  light  of  a  luxu¬ 
ry  than  as  a  necessity,  and  use  it  with  wonder¬ 
ful  economy.  They  would  never  think  of  wasting 
it  on  the  exterior  of  their  bodies,  and  consider 
that  once  in  forty-eight  hours  is  often  enough 
to  replenish  the  inner  man.  Gen.  Coisten  toils 
us  that  w’hen  Bedouins  came  to  his  camp  water 
would  be  offered  them,  but  would  often  be  re¬ 
fused,  with  the  remark  that  the  visitor  had 
drunk  yesterday.  By  cultivating  this  haliit  of 
abstemiousness,  they  are  able  to  cover  immense 
distances,  which  would  be  impossible  for  a 
European,  unless  he  were  accompanied  by  bag¬ 
gage-animals. — Chambers  Journal. 

DRINKS  BOR  THE  VOICE. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  three  admissible 
drinks,  but  none  in  excess.  For  the  voice  cocoa 
is  th^  most  beneficial.  It  should  never  be  made 
too  strong,  and  those  cocoas  are  the  best  that 
have  been  depriveil  of  their  oil.*  A  cup  of  thin 
cocoa,  just  warm,  is  more  to  be  recommended 
between  the  exertions  of  singing  than  any  alco¬ 
holic  beverage.  Tea  must  not  be  taken  too 
strong  nor  when  it  has  drawn  too  long,  for  tea 
then  becom,es  ai‘rid  and  has  a  bad  influence  on 
the  mucoufe  membrane  that  iines  the  throat. 
There  is  Always  a  dry  sensation  after  having 
taken  a  cup  of  tea  that  has  been  aliowed  to 
draw  too  long.  A  vocalist  had  better  do  with¬ 
out  sugar  in  tea  and  only  take  milk  with  it,  or 
if  an  exhilarating  drink  is  needed,  mix  some 
claret  with  the  tea,  putting  in  a  slice  of  lemon 
and  some  honey. 

Coffee  should  never  be  taken  too  strong  and 
too  often.  Two  cups  a  day  is  all  that  can  be 
allowed  ;  without  sugar  is  best.  Very  strong 
coffee  heats  and  makes  the  voice  husky.  In 
fact,  no  drink  should  be  taken  too  hot  or  too 
strong  ;  the  voice  wants  an  eiiuable,  mild  tem¬ 
perature,  that  will  keep  up  constant  moisture 
and  flexibility  in  the  vocal  organs. 

Aerated  drinks  are  of  all  classes  and  are  now 
universally  taken,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  syrups  used 
with  them  are  often  very  injurious  to  the  voice. 
Soda  water  is  refreshing  when  pure,  but  when 


mixed  with  all  kinds  of  aromatic  substances, 
actually  dries  the  throat  instead  of  moistening 
it.  Ginger  ales,  cidei’s,  and  such  manufactured  I 
drinks  are  only  serviceable  to  the  vocalist  when 
of  the  very  best  manufacture  ;  otheiwise  they 
are  heating  and  drying  instead  of  cooling.  So 
few  fruit  syrups  are  now  made  of  finiit  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  find  them,  and  the 
artificial  syrups  are  really  dangerofis  to  the 
voice. 

Water  is  to  be  recommended  when  pure,  but 
not  too  much  ice-water.  In  any  case,  it  must 
be  filtered  water,  and  never  too  cold  ;  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  pure  syrup  or  honey  in  a  glass  of  cold 
water  is  better  than  aerated  ilrinks.  Water  in 
excess  is  also  injurious  te  the  voice.  Milk  in 
excess  is  also  injurious,  while  a  glass  of  fresh 
milk  in  the  morning  is  most  helpful  te  the  voice ; 
it  not  only  softens  it,  but  nourishes  and  purifies 
the  blood. 

The  final  resume  is,  do  without  all  alcoholic 
drinks  ;  avoid  too  much  strength,  heat,  or  su^ar 
in  beverages  like  tea  and  coffee  ;  also  artificial 
syrups ;  use  water  and  milk  reasonably,  and 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  very  thirsty. — Amelia 
Lewis. 

DIVORCE  REFORM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Congregationalists,  the  Episcopalians, 
and  the  Baptists  of  New  Hampshire  have  unit¬ 
ed  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
for  a  reform  of  the  divorce  laws.  The  commit¬ 
tees  which  represent  the  three  denominations 
make  a  clear  statement  of  what  they  want. 
They  ask,  first,  “  that  all  decrees  of  ilivorce  in 
the  first  instance  be  granted  nisi,  to  become  ab¬ 
solute  after  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  time,  say 
six  months,  unless  the  Court  shall  for  sufficient 
cause  otherwise  order  ”  ;  and  secondly,  “  that 
after  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
the  party  against  whom  the  divorce  was  grant¬ 
ed  shail  not  marry  within  a  fixed  time,  say  two 
years  from  the  final  decree  of  divorce.” 

In  1880,  ai'cording  to  these  representatives  of 
the  New  Hampshire  churches,  the  proportion 
of  divorces  in  that  State  was  one  divorce  to 
seven  marriages  and  three-quarters,  and  the 
proportion  has  not  differed  much  since,  so  that 
in  this  respect  New  Hampshire  makes  a  worse 
showing  than  any  other  New  England  State. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reforms  de¬ 
manded  by  the  three  denominations  seem  mild 
indeed,  and  to  refuse  the  legislation  prayeil  for, 
would  indicate  a  disposition  to  make  divorce 
as  simple  and  easy  as  marriage  in  the  old  Gran¬ 
ite  State'. 

The  petition  says  that  the  two  pro\isions  it 
recommends  are  te)  be  found  in  the  law  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  first  one  is  particularly  wise, 
and  might  well  be  enacted  in  eveiy  State  which 
permits  divorce.  After  a  decree  of  divorce  is 
granted,  it  requires  a  specified  period  of  time 
to  elapse  before  the  judgment  bet^omes  abso¬ 
lute.  Within  that  period  the  Court  may  revoke 
the  decree  for  good  cause  shown  by  the  party 
against  whom  it  has  been  obtaineil ;  and  the 
successful  party  is  not  allowed  to  marry  again 
until  the  time  has  expired.  This  requirement 
thus  constitutes  a  substantial  safeguard  against 
fraud  in  undefended  cases.  If  the  Court  is  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  happens  to  grant  a  decree  of 
divorce  upon  fraudulent  testimony  against  an 
absent  defendant,  who  may  never  in  fact  have 
been  served  with  notice  of  the  suit,  tlie  pro¬ 
vision  that  six  montlis  must  go  by  before  tlie 
decree  becomi'S  so  effective  as  to  permit  the 
plaintiff  to  marry  again,  vastly  increases  the 
chances  that  the  fraud  will  be  detected  in  sea¬ 
son  te  prevent  the  injury  that  an  innocent  third 
party  might  suffer  by  marriage  with  a  man  or 
woman  who  had  secured  a  divorce  through 
fraud. 

In  New  York  the  law  forbids  the  marriage  of 
a  person  against  whom  an  absolute  divorce  has 
l^en  granted,  until  the  death  of  the  husband  or 
wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  was  successful  in 
the  suit.  These  New  Hampshire  Churehmen 
appear  te  think  that  their  statute  would  be 
rigorous  enougli  if  the  prohibition  lasted  two 
years,  instead  of  throughout  the  life  of  the 
guilty  jiarty.  They  are  moderate  indeed  in 
their  demand.  It  is  this  part  of  our  divorce 
law,  however,  which  is  most  easily  evailed.  A 
woman  sues  lier  husband  in  this  State  for  abso¬ 
lute  divorce,  and  is  successful  in  her  suit.  The 
Court  renders  a  judgment,  the  legal  effect  of 
which  is  to  forbid  him  to  marry  again  during 
her  lifetime ;  yet  if  he  can  raise  enough  money 
te  pay  his  ferriage  across  the  North  River,  he 
may  contract  a  marriage  in  Jersey  City  an  hour 
after  the  decree  against  him  is  signed  in  New 
York,  and  the  Courts  of  this  State  are  bound  to 
recogni^  that  marriage  as  valid. 

/In~jfems  condition  of  law  in  the  States,  the  ex 
tent  of  the  prohibition  against  remarriage 
makes  practically  little  difference.  It  may  be 
for  years,  or  it  may  be  forever ;  the  effect  is  the 
same,  if  the  divorced  person  is  very  anxious  to 
get  married  again.  He  has  only  to  cross  the 
b  ru  der  of  the  State,  and  his  wish  is  gratified. — 
The  Sun. 

Can  Disease  be  Cared  I 

Mr.  Goo.  W.  Edwards  is  a  well  known  Philadelphian 
now  in  middle  life.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most 
putdic  spirited  men  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  did  much 
to  improve  the  place  hy  the  erection  of  a  numlior  of 
hotels  and  other  costly  edifices.  Mr.  Edwards,  8r., 
died  alK)ut  twenty  years  ago  of  Bright’s  Disease,  and 
so  dill  his  wife.  The  present  Mr.  Eilwards  thus  inher¬ 
ited  the  disease,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  be¬ 
came  a  confirmed  invalid,  with  but  little  hope  of  recov 
ery. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  press,  wlio  was 
threatened  with  the  same  disease,  and  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Edwards’  recovery,  recently  called  upon  him,  and 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  interview.  To  the 
question  if  he  had  really  been  as  great  a  sufferer  as 
represented,  Mr.  Eilwards  replied: 

“  Yes,  I  had  Bright’s  Disease.  My  father  and  mother 
died  with  it.  8o  did  tw'o  of  my  brothers.  It  came  on 
me  slowly.  I  passed  much  albumen  and  many  epithet 
ical  casts,  which  are  the  sure  indications  of  the  disease. 
For  three  years  1  was  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to 
attend  to  business.  J  was  utterly  exhausted.  Not  only 
was  I  not  able  to  walk  with  comfort,  but  actually  could 
hardly  walk  at  all.  1  hardly  avertiged  an  hour's  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four.  Nearly  all  the  while  1  sufered 
with  serere  neuralgic  pains  in  my  head,  and  rheumatic 
pains  in  my  joints.  My  digestion  was  miserable.  T 
was  nervous  and  continually  disturtred.  At  the  8t 
George  Hotel,  where  I  lived,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
take  my  meals  at  the  table,  for  my  nerves  were  in  such 
a  state  that  the  rattling  of  the  knives  and  forks  distress¬ 
ed  me,  and  compelled  me  to  leave  the  dining  room.  The 
little  I  was  able  to  eat  was  brought  to  my  room. 

“  I  was  in  this  exhausted  condition  when  ray  friend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hagan  of  Front  street,  who  had  been  made 
a  new  man  by  the  use  of  Compound  (btygen,  said  to 
me  that  he  believed  there  would  be  some  chance  for  me 
if  I  were  to  try  that  treatment.  A  drowning  man  will 
catch  at  a  straw,  and  I  caught  at  this  in  my  desper 
ation,  regarding  it  as  little  more  than  a  straw.  In 
about  ten  days  after  I  began  using  it,  the  severe 
pains  in  my  head  were  greatly  relieved,  and  before 
many  more  days  they  were  gone.  Then  1  began  to  gain 
strength.  Gradually  the  rheumatic  pains  went  away. 
My  appetite  improved.  I  soon  became  able  to  enjoy 
refreshing  sleep.  For  two  months  I  took  the  Oxygen 
Treatment,  daily  gaining.  When  I  first  began  to  take 
it  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  inhale  for  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  1  begun  in  March,  1H82,  and 
finished  in  May.  By  this  time  1  was  so  well  that  1 
needed  no  more  Oxygen. 

Now  1  am  able  to  attend  to  my  business  regularly 
and  cheerfully.  I  live  in  the  country  and  come  to  town 
every  day.  /  sleep  soundly,  take  a  good  deal  of  active 
exercise,  eat  everything  1  want,  and  my  digestion  is 
good." 

A  ‘‘Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  moile  of  action  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  and  a  largo  record  of  surprising 
cures  In  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  a  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  street,  Philadelphia. 


Age  the  Test  of  Merit. 


1844,  feaHnWgai  1885. 


Prescribed  by  physicians  and  used  In  the  best  families 
of  America  for  more  than  forty  years. 

NEW  York,  Oct.  24, 1844. 

I  fully  appreciate  your  EFFERVESCENT  8EI.T- 
ZER  APERIENT ;  have  found  its  use  truly  valuable  In 
cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Heartburn,  Heatlache,  and  Disordered 
Stomach  James  Kennedy,  M.D. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Jan.  14, 1884. 

Have  used  and  prescribed  TARRANT’S  SELTZER 
APERIENT  for  many  years  with  most  satisfactory  re¬ 


sults. 


JOHN  A.  CAMERON,  M.D. 


,_>OK  AOEWTS  WANTED  « 

1“  PLATFORM  F.CIIOE8,  or  LIVING  TRJJTMSdte 
fuead  ud  Ucart.”  Nov  Mlling  tkotumds.  A  team 

B.  Gough. 

4«c  ufrtiio^  book  (if  the  age,  MinUt«rt  tay  ** 

Eyeryonc  laughs  and  cries  over  \U  640  paces.  »•  ?  WleDai|l 
EDgraving’t.  Introduction  by  Rev.  loYMAN  ABBOTT* 
O.  IK  ti*  It  rnlie  at  tight,  -^end  for  Circulars.  E:rtra  Jjgrmt, 
etCa,  to  AllK  WORT1ULN6TON  CO.,  Hartford,  Omsb* 


XJ.  8.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNfiSSIA-.July  25,  3  P.  M.  I  AL8ATIA. .  .August  1,  8  A.  M. 
ANCHORIA..AugU8t8,3  P.  M.  |  CIRCASSIA.. .Aug.  16,  9  A.  U. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  July  29,  August  26, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $16. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SE2TDSnS02T  BXbOTaSRS,  Affenti, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
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tnd  paid at jrour  hpn 


Becnrlty  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTKREST 

_  ^ _ _ _  semi-annnal 

and  paJdaV 

residenoe,  and - - -  . 

vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxM,  oosta  of  fore- 
closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  laad. 
■^.EKT  of  References  all  around  yon. 
rite  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addresa 

,  S.  B,  JOHf^TON  A  SON, 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells# 

Oreateet  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTOH  E  HENEELT  BEU  COMPAHT, 

TROY,  N.  T. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  anti 
Chimes  for  Churches,  Tower  Clochs, 
Sic.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  AddreM 
H.  MdSHANE  A  CO.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  IS44  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  otber^ 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
For  Prices,  (Jlrculars,  Ac.,  address  Baltimore  Bbu 
FoCNoav,  J.  UEGEMTKR  A  SONS.  Baltimore,  Md. 


“FLORENCE” 

I..AMP  STOVE. 


pares  ONLY  $3. 

Weight  4}  lbs.  Holds  one  quart  of  oil.  Will 
boll  a  quart  of  water  in  eight  minutes.  No  glass 
to  break.  Safe  and  convenient. 

Lamps  have  been  valueless  for  cooking  or  heat¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  sized  Oil  Stoves  impracticable 
for  lighting  purposes. 

This  Stove  combines  both  heat  and  light. 

If  not  for  sale  in  your  city,  we  will  send  one  to 
any  address  in  the  U.  8.,  express  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  al)ovo  named  price. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  the  larger 
‘‘Florence” Oil  Stoves. 

FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

Florence.  1S*C)4. 


INVESTORS 

ahonld  confer  with  the  * 

WKSTEBIV  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.,  ; 

LlWBENCl,  KAMSAS. 

First  Mortgage  Beal  Estate  Eorm  paM 
tat  New  York.  Ahsolnte  SatlsfhetloB 
GUARANTEED.  For  rellahtllty,  consult  Third 
NaU  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bonk,  Lawrenos,  Ki^ 
SeenritF  large.  Interest  prom^r  paid. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  tcstlmoDlaia.  sample  forms,  eto. 
F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  )  N .  P.  Hsrt,  f  L.  H.  Perkins,  See. 
J.T  Wanie.  V.  Pres.  /  Auditor.  \0  W.Glllett,  Tress 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe  and  notes  how 
to  harmlessly,  effectu¬ 
ally,  and  rapidly  cure 
__  _  _  _  obesity  without  semi* 

starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct  24tb,  says ;  “  Ita 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  bnt  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  Induce  a  radical  cure  of 
the  disease.  Mr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  bis  work  gratis,  by  sending  S 
cts.  to  cover  iiostage  to  F.  C.  RllSSEIil,,  Esq.,  Woburn 
House,  Store  St.,  Bedford  8q.,  I<ondon,  Englisnd.** 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

FBESBTTEBIAll  OF  PUBLICATION 

W  omanhood. 

Five  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 
Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbirterlan  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  jR. 

IBino,  Price  SO  cents. 


Corea, 

Within  aiul  Without. 

Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel's  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

lOmo.  With  Maps  and  Illnstratlons.  Prico  Sl.lS. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BiiHlnPHH  Snp’t, 

1334  Chcstnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


FIRST  MORTG^aES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  <k  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absoiately  Safe  Investments  In  First  Mortgagee  oa 
improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 
For  full  particulars,  address 
ELBCTVS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mew  York  Olty. 

SHAVING. 

Tk«  G<ngiM  Ttnkee  Sos,. 

Has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  rlch- 
neM  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  lather. 

Eepccially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Standard  forqnallty 
in  the  D.  8.  Navy. 
Has  been  countoiv 
felted  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitationa. 


FAC-fllMTLE. 


«rly  William  A  Bxia.,  Msnebnur,  IMO. 


TO  INVESTORS. 
LOANS 

KKAI.  KMTATB 
worth  three  times 
bueineMi  in  this  ohy. 


h  SOLID  iAPERCEMT 

Per  annum. Drat  mortH  ^J^fgHgenon  pmdnctive 
Real  Estate.  Ix»n«  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Best  or  RgrRRRN- 

CES  East  avd  West.  Correspondence  SollctteiL 
Addreae  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Waah.  Ter 


IMPROVED  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

With  Noiaelen 
Folding  Seat,  Arm  and 
Foot  Rest,  Book  and 
Umbrella  Rack. 
Pi:W8,8ETTEES, 

AND  NBW  METHOD  OV 

Sunday  School 

SEATING. 

a#  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

IS  Bond  St.,  New  York.  196Wabash  A v., Chicago. 
815Arcb  St.,  Philadelphia.  87  Franklin  St.,  Bo^a. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CenL 

■  APIS  ACCVNVI.ATION! 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EN6LISN  CONSOLS  ei  U.  S.  BONOS 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  rutncial  Agency,  JaclLsonrilie.  Illiniii. 
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gTttrrent  tStirnts. 

PBRSONAIj  and  news  items. 

Gov.  Alger  of  Michigan  has  given  to  the  town 
named  for  him  an  entire  block  of  ground,  on  which 
the  School  Board  will  erect  a  school  building. 

A  man  in  Illinois  asks  a  court  to  change  his 
name  from  Sheol  to  Shradj.  He  thinks  that  the 
Scriptural  revision  renders  the  change  desirable. 

In  the  last  twenty-6ve  years  the  Methodists  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  their  Church  property  about 
$60 .000,000. 

The  Texas  wool  growers  have  learned  how  to 
induce  8,000,000  sheep  to  furnish  40,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  against  24,000,000  pounds  three  years  ago. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  heads  its  list  of 
murders,  suicides,  mobs,  Ac.,  with  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  title  “  Chronicles  of  Sin.” 

Thirteen  boys  are  reported  to  have  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  by  that  terrible  disease  lockjaw  within 
four  days,  all  the  deaths  being  the  results  of 
wounds. 

The  New  York  Chronicle  gives  the  gross  earn¬ 
ings  of  forty-six  railroads  for  June,  showing  $793,- 
021  decrease  compared  with  June,  1884,  while  for 
the  half  year  ending  with  June,  they  show  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $1,679,488. 

The  Chicago  National  Educator  observes; 

“  Don’t  drink,  treat  or  be  treated.  No  man  ever 
made  an  ounce  of  reputation  or  money  by  doing  it, 
and  enough  has  been  lost  to  make  a  paradise  of 
the  United  States  and  pave  its  streets  with  gold.” 

Another  anti-tobacco  item !  The  Stanley  House, 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  at  Southwest  Harbor,  Mt. 
Desert,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  10th  ult., 
caused  by  a  half-burned  cigar  thrown  out  of  the 
window  by  a  guest.  Loss  $10,000 ;  insurance  policy 
having  just  expired. 

Indiana  is  the  leading  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
production  of  starch  from  com,  having  eight  fac¬ 
tories,  and  producing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  made.  There  are  sixteen  factories 
in  the  other  States  manufacturing  starch  from 
corn. 

On  July  19th  a  destructive  fire  occurred  at  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Bailroad  Company’s 
car  shops  in  Norwood,  Mass.  A  great  deal  of  val¬ 
uable  machinery  was  destroyed.  In  all,  about  one- 
half  of  the  Company’s  extensive  works  was  ruined, 
but  very  little  rolling  stock  was  injured. 

On  July  15th,  at  Niagara,  Mrs.  Annie  McIntyre 
of  Welland  fell  off  Goat  Island  bridge  into  the 
rapids  and  was  swept  over  the  Falls.  On  the  19th 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate,  woman  was  found 
floating  face  downward  in  the  second  eddy  of  the 
Niagara  Biver,  just  below  the  American  Falls. 

The  exhibition  season  closed  very  auspiciously 
with  an  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Art 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  on  June  2d. 
Among  the  chief  features  of  the  exhibit  were  a 
charming  portrait  of  a  child  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Thay¬ 
er,  and  in  sculpture  a  portrait  bust  of  the  late  Bev. 
Dr.  Dorus  Clarke,  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Potter,  a 
young  sculptor  of  Boston. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press — “  The  expected  arrival 
in  a  few  days  of  the  British  bark  Isabel  at  Tacoma 
from  Yokohama,  with  a  cargo  of  teas  for  St.  Paul 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  is  an  event  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  that  great  transcon¬ 
tinental  highway,  as  marking  the  initial  step  in  the 
development  of  its  interoceanic  commerce.” 

The  Herald  correspondent  says  President  Cleve¬ 
land  attended  church  last  Sunday  notwithstanding 
the  hot  weather,  and  that  Dr.  Sunderland  claimed 
that  intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible  could  not  be 
believers  in  Mormonism,  therefore  the  converts  to 
Mormonism  came  from  the  lowest  and  mo.st  igno¬ 
rant  classes. 

Bailroad  rates  from  all  points  In  Colorado  and 
Utah  to  the  Mississippi  river,  have  been  reduce<l 
about  40  per  cent.,  to  aid  the  farmers  who  are 
not  able  to  market  their  wheat  in  consefiuOtiee  of 
the  high  rates  of  transportation,  and  are  greatly 
cramped  for  money,  but  have  plenty  of  grain 
which  they  cannot  now  sell. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson  rebukes  the  medical  facul¬ 
ty,  as  follows :  When  a  modern  physician  is  at  a 
loss  in  his  diagnosis  Of  a  disease  of  no  pronounced 
topical  indication,  he  pronounces  it  malaria.  In 
fact  whatever  he  fails  to  under.stand,  if  it  affects 
the  general  system  in  a  depressing  or  enervating 
WE.y,  without  acute  symptoms  in  any  organ,  it  is 
mal.\ria. 

Juage  Thacher  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Go^nment  to  visit  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  a  viewto  the  promotion  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  who  were  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
the  British  steamer  Guardiana,  off  .\brolhos,  Bra- 
bU,  on  June  24th,  while  en  route  from  Bio  Janeiro 
to  Now  York,  have  arrived  in  London,  and  will 
soon  sail  for  New  York.  Both  saved  everything 
they  had  on  the  Guardiana. 

St.  David’s  Hall,  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  headipiar- 
ters  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  burned  July  15. 
It  was  built  about  five  years  ago  by  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows,  and  was  worth  $40,000.  The  Arm}'  had  ad¬ 
vertised  a  great  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  court- 
martialing  the  devil,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some 
of  Satan's  imps,  not  fancying  what  was  in  store 
for  them,  set  fire  to  the  building  and  thus  put  a 
stop  to  the  proposed  proceedings,  says  a  special 
to  The  Herald. 

The  Niagara  Park  Commissioners  have  appoint¬ 
ed  ex- Assemblyman  T.  V.  Welch  Superintendent  of 
tbe  State  Beservation  at  a  salary  of  $1800.  The 
Commissioners  have  authorized  him  to  retain  the 
old  employes  on  Goat  Island  and  in  Prospect  Park, 
and  to  make  the  best  terms  imssible  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  with  tenants  of  the  buildings  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  Beservation.  Goat  Island  and  Prospect 
Park  will  be  closed  at  dark,  the  Commissioners 
having  no  means  of  lighting  them. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  17,  says 
it  is  estimated  that  250  wine  and  beer  saloons  have 
been  closed,  and  their  proprietors  gone  out  of  the 
business  since  July  1,  under  the  high  license  law, 
and  that  some  four  hundred,  or  almut  one-quarter 
of  all  the  salotms  in  the  city,  will  l>e  shut  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  liquor  saloons  have  not  been 
affected  yet.  and  probably  will  not  be.  It  is  only 
the  small  places  remote  from  business  centres 
that  have  so  far  8uocuml>e<l. 

When  men  pass  away,  the  things  said  of  them 
show  the  character  of  their  life.  Two  gentlemen, 
a  few  days  Imfore  the  deatli  of  Ex-Secretary  Fre- 
llnghuy8«*n.  stood  looking  at  his  residence.  Said 
one  “I  shall  never  forget  how  he  used  to  teach  a  j 
Bible  class  that  I  belonged  to.”  That  was  the 
tribute  from  the  heart  to  the  real  value  of  the  life 
just  about  to  <lepart,  that  he  had  been  a  teacher  of 
God’s  Word.  Can  social  distinction  or  political 
office  exalt  any  man  above  the  service  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter  ? 

John  Boach.  the  ship-builder,  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  on  Saturday,  the  18th,  for  the  benefit  of  cred¬ 
itors.  owing  to  complications  of  his  business  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  government.  Much  surprise  has 
been  expresstnl  as  well  as  great  sympathy  for  him. 
Chester.  Penn.,  where  his  pay-roll  for  the  ship- 
works  has  been  for  years  $15,000  weekly  among 
1600  men  and  boys,  is  greatly  anxious  regarding 
the  coming  season,  as  the  city  depends  so  largely 
on  the  ship-yard  and  other  interests  in  which  Mr. 
Boach  is  concerned. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  is  hurrj  ing  all  its 
spare  freight  cars  to  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  in  order  to  l>e 
able  to  handle  the  cargo  of  the  bark  Isabel  on  its 
arrival  there  with  2000  tons  of  tea,  consigned  to 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  It  is  estimated 
the  tea  will  load  200  cans.  Th*>se  will  be  run  in 
special  air-brake  trains  of  twenty  cars  each,  on  a 
time  can!  prepared  especially  for  them.  The  time 
to  be  cousunied  will  be  something  less  than  175 
hours.  The  rate  for  this  special  shipment  is  $1.75 
per  hundred  from  Yokohama  to  New  York.  This 
is  much  lower  than  the  regular  rate. 


Very  few  private  citizens  understand  the  extreme 
rigors  of  the  revenue  laws,  says  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  For  instance,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  smoker 
who  buys  a  box  of  cigars  to  scrape  the  stamp  off 
the  box  and  destroy  it.  Every  failure  to  destroy 
this  stamp,  renders  the  owner  of  the  box  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  $50  fine  and  ten  days  in  jail.  If  this 
law  were  enforced  to-morrow,  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  smokers  of  the  country 
would  have  to  go  to  prison. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  migration  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  removal  of  a  body  of  20,000  Hungarians  en 
masse  from  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
northwestern  part  of  Canada.  Count  Esterhazy  is 
now  in  negotiation  with  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  this  matter,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  scheme  will  be  carried  through, 
says  the  Evening  Post.  His  countrymen  are  now 
working  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  but  they  were 
farmers  in  their  native  land,  and  would  like  to  till 
the  soil  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  They  propose 
to  pay  their  own  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad, 
whence  the  road  will  transport  then!  free  of  charge 
to  the  Qu’Appelle  district,  where  the  Government 
will  place  a  tract  of  200,000  acres  of  fertile  land  at 
their  disposal. 

On  July  12th,  in  the  severe  storm  on  Lake  Min¬ 
netonka,  Minnesota,  the  yacht  Minnie  Cook  was 
capsized,  and  the  before  happy  party  of  passengers 
was  quickly  drowned.  Nearly  two  whole  families 
were  swept  away  by  this  disaster :  Ex-Mayor  Band 
of  Minneapolis  and  wife ;  their  daughter  May,  aged 
sixteen,  two  sons,  and  a  nephew;  J.  B.  Coyken- 
dold  (the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods 
houses  west  of  Chicago),  with  his  wife  and  little 
daughter ;  the  engineer  and  a  boy.  Leavitt  Band, 
one  of  the  surviving  sons  of  ex-Mayor  Band,  was 
waiting  on  Breezy  Point,  watching  the  yacht  com¬ 
ing  in.  He  turned  away  for  a  minute  when  the 
squall  struck,  and  when  ho  looked  again  the  boat 
was  gone  with  all  his  family.  The  bodies  were  all 
recovered.  At  the  funeral  on  Thursday  in  the  city 
of  Minneapolis,  business  was  largely  suspended  in 
memor}'  of  the  dead. 

A  serious  collision  occurred  on  Wednesday,  July 
15th,  between  the  riotous  Cleveland  strikers  and 
the  police.  The  mob  marched  to  the  plate  mill 
with  a  view  of  stopping  further  work  by  the  force 
employed  there.  They  were  met  by  fifty  police¬ 
men  armed  with  clubs  and  revolvers.  The  police¬ 
men  charged  the  rioters,  using  their  maces  freely. 
The  mob  retaliated  with  clubs  and  stones,  but  they 
were  unable  to  endure  the  sturdy  onset  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  fled  inglorlously.  One  death  has  resulted 
indirectly  from  the  fight  of  Wednesday  evening. 
Isaac  Bllssics,  an  Englishman  and  a  gate  keeper  at 
the  plate  mill,  saw  the  fight  and  ran  home  terror- 
stricken,  where  he  died  a  short  time  after  of  heart 
disease,  superinduced  by  the  unusual  excitement. 
The  police  Thursday  afternoon  received  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  President  of  the  Cleveland  Boll¬ 
ing  Mill,  stating  that  the  directors,  in  view  of  the 
danger  to  the  lives  of  the  men  willing  to  return  to 
work,  had  decided  to  close  the  mills  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  dispute  is  settled.  The  suspension  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  mill  is  a  great  blow  to  the  Fourteenth  and 
Eighteenth  wards  of  Cleveland,  as  the  main  sup¬ 
port  of  the  inhabitants  there  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

The  exercises  at  Wells  College.  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
June  14-17,  drew  to  that  beautiful  and  quiet  town 
large  numbers.  The  Baccalaureate  of  President 
Frisbee  was  an  able  effort,  his  topic  “The  truth 
which  maketh  free.”  The  concerts  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  showed  the  high  musical  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  College.  The  Class-day  exercises  were 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  class  surprised  the  friends  of 
the  College  by  presenting  two  beautiful  stained- 
glass  windows  for  the  drawing-room ;  one  rei)re- 
sentiug  Literature,  with  a  medallion  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  the  other  Music,  with  that  of  Bwthoven. 
The  address  on  Wednesday  was  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
McKenzie  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  was  full  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  instruction.  Dr.  Pierson  (President 
of  the  Begents,  Albany)  made  a  short  address,  and 
President  Frisbee  presented  the  diplomas.  The 
College  never  did  better  work  than  at  i)re9cnt,  and 
with  its  liraiteil  numbers,  it  «*an  have  a  personal 
influence  upon  each  student. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Bichards  of  Yale  says  that  young 
men  are  social  in  their  instincts,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  Intellectual  in  their  tastes.  They  aiv 
thrown  much  together,  especially  in  colleges  where 
the  dormitory  system  exists.  Out  of  study  hours 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  them,  he  thinks,  that 
they  should  find  their  chief  pleasure  in  talking  of 
their  studies.  They  are  tired,  and  seek  rela.xation. 
What  h«Milthier  topic  can  they  fix  upon  than  the 
manly  contests  in  which  they  or  their  friends  en¬ 
gage.  Thus  the  system  of  athletics  helps  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  sense  of  fellowship  in  pluck  and  man¬ 
liness,  in  generous  admiration  of  their  mates, 
and  even  of  their  rivals  who  possess  these  qual¬ 
ities.  Prof.  Bichards  also  asserts  that  the  college 
which  has  a  good  system  of  athletic  sports  is 
more  orderly  than  one  which  has  no  such  sys¬ 
tem.  From  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  academi<'al  department  for  twenty  years,  the 
period  which  saw  the  growth  of  the  present  system 
of  boating,  and  the  rise  of  base-ball  and  foot-ball, 
it  was  found  that. for  the  first  decade,  the  cases  of 
severe  discipline,  requiring  expulsion,  dismissal, 
or  suspension,  averaged  a  little  over  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  membership,  while  for  the  last 
decade,  the  average  was  less  than  two  per  cent. 
The  change  in  the  amount  of  disorder  between  the 
classes  was  more  remarkable.  For  the  first  decade, 
for  this  kind  of  di.sturbance,  the  average  number 
of  cases  per  year  requiring  severe  discipline  was 
six  and  eight-tenths;  for  the  last  decade,  three 
and  four-tenths. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  growing  drift  of 
Northern  emigration  to  the  South,  even  to  its  ex- 
tremest  parts,  says  the  Evening  Post,  is  afforded 
by  the  despatch  which  announces  that  an  agent 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Dallas  coun¬ 
ty,  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  Texas,  for  a  colony 
of  150  families  from  Connecticut,  who  will  take 
possession  next  Fall.  There  are  already  more 
New  England  people  in  Texas  than  anybody  would 
expect  to  find — more  indee<l  than  in  any  other 
Southern  State,  despite  Its  remoteness.  The  census 
of  1880  showed  the  presence  of  709  persons  boni  in 
Connecticut,  179  from  Bhode  Island,  1523  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  549  from  Vermont,  348  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  830  from  far-away  Maine — more  than  4000 
New  Englanders  in  all — and  the  number  has  mate¬ 
rially  Increased  during  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
not  strange  that  Texas  should  attract  Northern 
settlers.  It  covers  an  immense  territory— how  im¬ 
mense,  one  only  realizes  when  he  finds  that  it 
could  absorb  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Mas.sachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  still  have  enough 
space  left  for  another  State  of  Connecticut’s  size. 
Its  range  of  climate  and  products  is  very  wide,  and 
all  sorts  of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  within  its 
boundaries.  Its  estimateil  cotton  crop  this  year  is 
1,. 500,000  to  1,800,000  bales,  which  is  as  much  as 
the  whole  country  used  to  produce  about  1840. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  crime  in  parts  of  this  vast 
region,  but  to  stigmatize  the  State  as  a  lawless 
State,  is  as  though  one  should  condemn  the  whole 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  because  disorder 
prevailed  somewhere  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the 
Wabash,  or  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  The  population  of  the  State  lncrea8e<i 
nearly  100  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880,  reach¬ 
ing  1,591,749  in  the  latter  year,  and  the  recent 
school  census  indicates  a  growth  of  10  per  cent, 
last  year.  The  educational  system  is  more  lil>eral- 
ly  endowed  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  bred  In  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  New  England  are  attracted  to  the 
region. 


The  Bockland  (Me.)  High  School  graduates  fif¬ 
teen  girls  and  only  two  boys,  which  The  Press  of 
that  place  says  is  the  usual  proportion. 

The  “Wendell  Phillips  Medal”  is  given  once  in 
four  years,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
fund  left  by  the  celebrated  orator.  It  Is  valued  at 
$50,  and  has  just  been  received  by  James  A.  Boston, 
a  talented  young  colored  man  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Upon  it  is  the  following  inscription:  “Wendell 
Phillips  Medal.  Presented  to  James  A.  Boston  of 
New  Haven,  May  8,  1885,  by  the  London  Lyceum 
of  New  York,  and  City  Lyceum  of  Boston,  for  com¬ 
posing  and  declaiming  the  two  best  arguments  of 

1884. ”  These  arguments  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Boston  in  the  two  cities  named  last  Fall.  Four  of 
them  were  on  “  Universal  Suffrage  ”  and  one  on 
the  “  Statistics  of  Bum.”  Eighty-nine  other  debat¬ 
ers  took  part.  The  only  other  modal  that  has  yet 
been  given,  was  awarded  to  Edward  Terrill  of 
Philadelphia.  Young  Boston,  whose  fame  as  a 
declalmer  is  thus  established,  is  a  graduate  of  a 
Washington  university,  and  will  enter  Yale  Law 
School  this  Fall. 

Mrs.  Susie  Williams,  a  widow,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
locked  her  three  children  up  while  she  went  to  a 
field  to  work,  on  the  13th.  On  her  return  she  found 
her  house  burned  and  nothing  left  of  her  children 
but  their  charred  remains.  A  similar  ease  occurr¬ 
ed  in  Gwinnett  county,  two  children  being  burned 
to  death.  In  that  State,  within  the  past  six 
months,  forty  little  ones  lost  their  lives  in  the 
same  manner. 

Buffalo  Bill  is  forty-three  years  old,  weighs  210 
pounds,  stands  six  feet  three  inches,  and  has  never 
been  sick  in  his  life.  He  says  he  has  the  largest 
thoroughbred  stock  farm  in  America  at 'North 
Platte,  Lincoln  county.  Neb.  The  ranch  consists 
of  8000  acres  under  one  fence,  and  he  claims  the 
land  is  not  wild  government  land  but  paid  for  by 
him.  He  owns  twelve  dwellings  in  the  town,  and 
his  o^vn  house  is  a  western  palace.  He  employs 
over  100  men  on  his  farm,  and  is  worth  $450,000. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a  probate 
judge,  high  sheriff,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
says  he  is  just  in  his  prime,  and  feels  like  a  young 
buck  every  morning  when  he  gets  up,  and  that  he 
can  jump  a  fence  or  ride  a  horse  with  any  man  he 
ever  saw. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  May  alarming  reports  of 
swarms  of  young  locusts  or  grasshoppers  in  the 
valley  of  Arkansas  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  have  been  published,  and  the 
fear  was  expressed  that  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Missouri  would  be  visited  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locust  (Me/anopliis  sprefus).  Un¬ 
der  direction  of  Prof.  Biley.  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner, 
the  Nebraska  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  visited  the  portions  of  Colorado  from 
which  rumors  came.  His  report  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allay  all 
fears.  During  his  sojourn  in  the  State  he  visited 
all  important  points,  and  in  over}’  locality  vlsiteti 
it  was  found  that  the  numbers  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  in  no  case  was  the  migratory 
8j)ecies  found.  All  reports  arose  from  a  rather 
undue  abundance  of  native  species,  and  which  are 
present  every  year,  most  of  which  have  their  pre- 
ferre<i  food  plants  in  the  shape  of  wild  growths  and 
noxious  weeds. 

Ten  years  ago,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  if  one  had  predicted  that  hill  land  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  well  up  the  mountain  sides  and  covered 
with  chai)paral,  would  be  covered  with  vineyards 
and  orchards,  most  people  would  have  put  no  faith 
in  such  anticipations.  But  to  day  one  .sees  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  creeping  up  the  mountain 
sides  from  one  thou.sand  to  twenty-five  hundred 
D'et  high,  and  some  at  even  greater  altitudes. 
Dwelling  houses  are  perched  upon  elevations  whore 
a  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have  taken  the  laad 
as  a  gift  under  an  agreement  to  cultivate  it.  These 
new  vineyards  and  orchards  are  the  last  to  be  over¬ 
taken  Ify  any  of  the  ptsts  found  at  lower  eleration.s. 

CIT¥  AWD  VICIKITY. 

Postmaster  Pearson  has  received  from  thehc-ads 
of  departments  in  the  Postofflee  their  U8ual-re*»c*rt8 
showing  in  detail  the  busine.ss  transacted  in  cadi 
department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1885.  The  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter 
of  all  kinds  handled  during  the  year  was  840,819,- 
868,  a  daily  average  of  2,472,999.  The  volume  at 
money  order  business  was  ns  follows  :  At  the  gen¬ 
eral  Postofficev  money  orders  and  postal  cards 
amounted  to  $1,247,496.64.  At  the  fifteen  branch-  ! 
es  the  number  of  orders  and  postal  cards  amouBt- 
ed  to  $66,643.79.  The  aggregate  business  of  the  ; 
Money  Order  Deportment  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $57,909,427,  which  while  showing  an  increasi'  of 
90,988  in  the  number  of  transactions,  shoivs  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  from  the  previous  year  of  SO’,- 
067,374.69.  The  total  receipts  were  $4,340,934.71',. 
and  the  total  expenditures  $1,502,470.73,  giving  a 
net  revenue  of  $2,838,463.98.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  is  1884. 

Offi(^es  were  opened  on  Saturday  in  Ne^r  York 
for  the  use  of  the  managing  dirwtors  of  the  North, 
Central  and  South  American  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  New  Orleans,  beginning  in  Novemtber  next  and 
lasting  until  March,  1886.  'This  oxjiosltion  wiH  oc¬ 
cupy  the  buildings  erected  for  the  exposition  of 
last  season,  retaining  some  of  the  exhibits  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Brazil.  In  other  respects  it  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  new.  The  company  does  not  ask  or  e.xpect 
aid  from  the  general  government. 

A  second  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at 
the  .American  .Art  Galleries  in  March,  1886,  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  ten  prizes  of  $2000 
each,  also  ton  gold  meiials  valued  at  $100  each. 

The  Art  Students  League  of  New  York  has 
opened  its  rooms  for  the  study  from  the  antique 
during  .Tune,  July,  and  August,  from  9.30  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  dally,  except  Sundays.  Applications  to  !)«■ 
made  to  Frank  Waller  Director,  38  West  Fourtei-mth 
street.  New  York. 

Up  to  noon  Saturday,  the  18th,  there  were  1019 
deaths  in  the  city  against  870  in  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Of  the  number  thirty-nine  were 
from  diarrho’al  diseases.  Six  hundreil  and  thir¬ 
teen  were  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  city  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  ending  at  ncMin  was  208.  This  is  th^  largest 
number  reported  for  any  one  day  in  1885. 

By  the  <leuth  of  William  Moore  of  Garrisons,  N. 
Y.,  we  have  lost  another  of  those  “  old-fashione<l  ” 
business  men  to  whose  enterprise  and  integrity  is 
due  the  commercial  supremacy  enjoye<l  by  New 
York.  Born  In  1797,  he  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  graduating  at  Columbia  College.  He  entered 
the  Ba'.k  of  New  York,  and  after  rising  from  a 
clerk  to  teller's  po.-jition,  left  it  to  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  De  Bham,  Iselin  A  Moore,  and  .soon  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  De  Bham  &  Moore. 
His  industry  and  integrity  were  supplemented  by  a 
marvellously  accurate  memory.  When  in  1837  the 
books  of  his  firm  were  destroyeil  by  fire,  he  repro- 
duceil  its  accounts  by  aid  of  the  clews  furnished 
by  his  memor}-.  In  addition  to  scrupulous  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  he  found  time  to  devote  to  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  research,  in  which  he  was  deep¬ 
ly  interesteil.  In  mathematics,  especially  as  con¬ 
nected  with  astronomy,  he  was  peculiarly  well 
verseii,  and  some  of  his  work  in  catalogueing  col¬ 
lections  of  rare  literature,  attracted  favorable  no¬ 
tice.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Vestryman  of 
Trinity  Church  in  New  York,  and  later  a  Warden 
of  St.  Phillip’s  Church  in  the  Highlands.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  and  long  one  of  the  directors, 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Society. 

Building  permits  to  the  number  of  361  were 
granted  in  Brooklyn  during  the  month  of  June  of 
the  current  year. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  census  returns,  as  filed  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office  at  Trenton,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hudson  county  is  237,850,  an  Increase  of 
49,906  over  the  population  in  1880.  In  Jersey  City 
the  population  in  1880  was  120,722.  Now  it  is 
151,.302. 


Hopeful  Views  for  the  South. 

The  Baltimore  Manufacturers’  Bocord  publishes 
its  semi-annual  review  of  the  Soutli’s  industrial 
growth,  giving  the  name,  location,  and  character 
of  business  of  all  enterprises  organized  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  during  the  first  half  of  1885,  showing  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  depression  in  business, 
there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  South  in  the 
organization  of  new  industrial  enterprises.  There 
is  also  a  wide  diversity  of  new  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  iron  furnaces,  foundries,  and  machine-shops, 
steel  works,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  cotton  com¬ 
presses,  fruit  canning  factories,  flour,  saw,  plan¬ 
ing,  and  grist  mills,  factories  for  manufacturing 
carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural  implements, 
sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  shuttles,  tobacco.  Ice, 
fertilizers,  furniture,  stoves,  wire-fences,  soap, 
and  glass-w’orks,  gas-works,  and  marble  and  slate 
quarrying  companies,  and  companies  to  mine  coal, 
iron  ore,  gold,  silver,  mica,  natural  gas,  and  oil. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  of  new  and  reorganiz¬ 
ed  companies  in  the  South  during  the  last  six 
months  aggregates  $36,534,000.  The  outlook  for 
business  in  the  South  is  now  very  promising. 
Barely,  if  ever,  have  the  prospects  for  the  growing 
crops  been  more  encouraging.  Every  indication 
points  to  magnificent  corn  and  cotton  crops — the 
largest  ever  produced — while  for  rice,  sugar,  fruits 
and  vegetables  it  is  quite  as  gratifying.  With 
abundant  crops  produced  at  a  low  cost,  with  rail¬ 
road,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  interests  steadi¬ 
ly  improving,  the  South  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  an 
era  of  great  prosperity  this  Fall. 

The  Owl's  Head  Slide. 

The  scene  of  the  Owl’s  Hoad  slide  on  Cherry 
Mountain,  opposite  Jefferson,  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  now  the  great  object  of  curiosity  among 
natives  and  Summer  tourists,  being  the  biggest 
affair  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  the  mountains, 
though  not  so  fatal  as  the  Willey  slide  of  '59.  It 
was  due  to  long  continued  rains  which  had  swollen 
the  streams  and  soaked  the  crust  of  the  mountain 
full  of  water.  It  had  cut  a  track  two  miles  long 
and  about  fifty  feet  deep,  “  the  slides  ns  clean  as  if 
dug  by  a  steam-shovel,”  according  to  one  corre¬ 
spondent,  down  the  side  of  Cherry  Mountain  which 
faces  the  Jefferson  hotels,  piling  up  the  debris  on 
twenty  acres  of  meadow  below.  The  greater  part 
of  two  farms  are  swept  out  of  existence,  while  a 
valuable  meadow  and  potato  fiebl  in  the  valley  are 
buried  past  recovery.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether 
Donald  Walker,  the  man  who  was  milking  in  a 
barn  and  crushed  by  the  logs  and  rocks,  will  re¬ 
cover. 

Oscar  Stanley,  whoso  farmhouse  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  was  burned  out  in  the  Spring,  was  build¬ 
ing  a  new  one.  He  and  his  men  had  just  gone  to 
work  in  the  new  building,  a  little  past  six  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  when  they  heard  a  roar  which  they 
thought  might  be  thunder  or  a  freight  train.  “I 
looked  up,”  said  Stanley,  “saw  it,  and  shouted 
‘  Bun,  the  mountains  are  coming  down.’  The  boys 
junqied  out  of  tlio  windows.  We  ran  across  the 
road,  and  by  the  time  wo  jumped  the  fence  it  was 
all  over.  Part  of  the  hou.se  fell  right  behind  us. 
We  could  feel  the  earth  shako  as  the  slide  passed. 
When  I  saw  the  slide  it  was  full  thirty  feet  high, 
the  front  of  it  rolling  over  and  over  as  it  moved.” 
A  corres[)ondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  writes 
of  the  scene : 

Jiust  below  the  mins  of  the  Stanley  house  was 
the  carriage  shed,  which  was  uninj'ared,  except  liy 
the  splitting  off  of  some  boards  <i*i  one  end.  In 
tills  stood  a  wagon  just  as  it  was  left  last  night. 
Ju.st  beyond  this  was  the  Walker  barn,  and  here 
occurred  the  only  serious  accident  to  »  human  be¬ 
ing.  Donald  Walker  was  in  the  barn  milking,  and 
was  cauglit  between  a  groat  rock  and  a  huge  log. 
As  soon  as  the  first  moment  of  alarm  was  over  the 
men  rushed  to  tiie  rums  of  the  barn,  heard  the 
groans  of  the  injured  man  and  extricated  him.  Ho 
hail  one  leg  broken,  and  it  is  feared  tliat  he  has 
suffered  some  internal  injury,  but  to  all  who  look¬ 
ed  into  the  confused  mass-  of  ruins  from’  which  he 
was  taken,  the  wonder  is  that  ho  escapc-d  alive. 
At  this  place  a  horse  was  mrried  some  rods,  and 
when  sawed  out  of  the  debris  was  apparently  un¬ 
injured.  A  cow,  also,  was  taken  out,  with  both 
horns  knocked  off,  but  as  soon  as  released  she 
went  calmly  to  feeiling.  A  pig  with  broken  logs 
was  killed  to  end  its  misery,  while  three  coww  and 
two  more  pigs  were  swept  away  and  covered  up  in 
the  mass  of  mud  and  logs.  About  thirty  rods 
above  the  Stanley  farm  lives  the  French  Canatlian 
family  of  John  Boudreau.  The  house  stands^  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  logs  and  mud,  and 
the  only  thing  that  saved  it  and  anotlier  back  ct  it 
from  lieing  swept  away  was  the  detlection  of  the 
slide  by  a  somewhat  higher  bank  above  the  house. 
Near  this  house  were  the  bodl<>s  of  tliroe  cattle 
swept  upon  the  bank.  Not  the  least  pathetic  scene 
of  the  morning  was  to  hear  a  little  barefootfltl 
French  girl  tell  in  halting  English,  her  dark  eyes 
gleaming  with  long-suppressed  teara,  that  her  pet 
calf  had  bemi  killed.  The  whole  family  had  not 
yet  got  up,  and  it  seems  only  a  fortunate  niiracft^ 
that  saved  them  all  from  the  fate  of  the  little  girlh 
pet  calf. 

landing  at  a  point  some  distance  above  the 
Boudreau  house,  one  could  trace  the  coui’se  of  ths- 
slhle.  Beginning  almost  at  the  very  to{)  of  the 
peak  with  a  breadth  of  only  a  few  feet,  it  swept 
straight  down  a  steep  incline  for  several  hundrodi 
feet,  widening  as  it  went,  still  in  the  broadest  part 
it  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  wide; 
It  then  followed  the  course  of  Stanley  brook  as- 
thii*  turned  toward  the  west,  sweeping  out  the  side- 
of  the  brook,  whose  banks  are  very  steep  and  high. 
As.  it  came  out  of  the  forest  it  struck  the  west  side 
of  the  ravine,  and  then  went  by  a  succession  of 
bounds  (not  loss  than  six)  from  .side  to  side  till  it 
reached  the  open  pasture,  wliere  it  ha*!  a  chance- to 
spread  its  force.  Standing  in  this  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  a  dark  lino  of  mud  and  logs  lay  in  sight 
bordering  a  ravine,  forty  or  fifty  ftiet  deep,  along 
the  bottom  of  which  rolled  the  muddy  waters  of 
Stanley  brook.  Here  and  there  a  splintered  stump- 
showed  how  high  upon  the  bank  the- rushing  mass 
had  reaclied,  while  the  small  stones  and  branches- 
scattercil  about  helped  us  to  believe  one  man  who. 
.said  that  stones  seemed  to  be  Hying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Wliere  the  rushing  slide  struck  the  side  of 
the  brook’s  course,  mud  and  logs  are  pileil  twenty 
feet  or  more  higher  than  on  the  opposite  bank, 
showing  how  compact,  and  as  it  were,  unified  the 
ma.ss  was.  Indeed,  tiiere  seems  to  have  been  no 
great  amount  of  water  in  the  slide,  but.  it  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  stones,  mud,  and  logs.  Mr.  Stanley 
'  is  now  very  thankful  tliat  lie  lost  his  house  by  fire, 

.  thus  his  family  were  out  of  danger — ais-they  wouUl 
'  not  have  been  had  tlie  slide  been  much  later.  His 
I  loss  by  the  ruin  of  his  fields  is  severe. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

In  the  Dominion  House  of  Comniions  on  tiie  ITth, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  tiie  Northwest  Bebellion,  and  a  vote  of  $20,000 
to  Gen.  Middleton,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

.A  largely  atten<le<l  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
branch  of  the  Free  Navigation  Lcegue  of  Canada 
was  held  on  the  18th,  the  object  being  to  secure 
such  legislation  as  will  make  the  waterways  and 
ocean  ports  of  Canada  as  free  as  tho.se  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  to  advocate  a  more  liberal  ix)licy  of 
interchange  of  products  and  industries  between  the 
provinces  of  Canada. 

The  .sales  of  the  Bevlsed  Version  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Great  Britain  have  been  altogether  un¬ 
precedented.  The  enormous  stock  provide<l  has 
barely  been  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  trade, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country — Edinburgh,  for 
instance — supplies  of  most  of  the  editions  have 
quite  run  out,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  again  in  full  activity. 

Prof.  Huxley  receives  a  substantial  recognition 
of  his  ser\ice8  to  science  in  the  form  of  a  pension 
of  some  $60,000  a  year,  and  with  failing  health, 
will  resign  all  the  offices  which  he  holds. 

The  prayer-cures  are  indorsed  by  the  London 
Lancet,  a  high  medical  authority,  which  looks  up¬ 
on  them  not  as  a  miracle,  but  as  purely  the  effect 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  it  being  the  faith  that 
heals,  and  not  the  outside  source  or  object  of  the 
faith. 

It  often  takes  but  .little  to  make  or  unmake  the 
fortune  of  a  book.  .An  instance  of  this  was  shown 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Oliver’s  “  Life  of  Dean 
Stanley,”  which  has  just  gone  into  an  English 
edition.  The  book  was  originally  published  by 
Messrs.  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  was 
not  deemetl  a  remarkable  success.  A  sister  of 
Dean  Stanley  mentioned  the  volume  to  the  Queen, 


who  ordered  a  copy,  a  royal  advertisement  which 
instantly  causstl  the  book  to  be  extensively  sought 
for. 

Prof.  Matthew  Arnold,  LL.D.,  has  declined  the 
offer  of  a  baronetcy. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  July  16th, 
received  a  delegation  of  prominent  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  who  have  formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  English  emigration  to  the  Congo. 
They  submitted  a  scheme  for  establishing  an  emi¬ 
gration  bureau  in  London,  having  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  families  emigrating  into  the  Congo 
districts  from  the  overcrowded  wards  of  London. 
Mr.  Stanley  highly  complimented  the  committee 
on  the  undertaking,  and  heartily  indorsed  the  plans 
submitted.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  such  a 
scheme  as  the  committee  proposed  under  Govern¬ 
ment  patronage  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  success. 

Commendatore  Delaney,  a  merchant  of  Cork,  has 
gone  into  bankruptcy  by  reason  of  the  boycotting 
he  received  because  he  assisted  at  the  reception  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visit  to  the  city. 

On  the  14th,  the  Munster  Bank,  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  faiied  for  a  large  amount,  the  estimate  being 
for  $50,000,000.  Thousands  of  small  farmers  had  all 
of  their  savings  deposited,  and  unless  the  bank 
liquidates  there  will  be  great  suffering.  The  bank 
had  twenty-nine  branches  in  the  provinces.  The 
head  office  was  in  Cork,  but  a  large  business  was 
done  in  Dublin.  There  had  been  a  heavy  run  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  four  days  on  all  the  country 
branches  of  the  bank — a  popular  one  with  farmers. 
The  report  of  the  failure  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
London,  the  Parnellites  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gathering  in  groups,  discussing  the  disaster  with 
their  constituents.  The  late  chairman  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  bank,  Mr.  William  Shaw,  M.  P.,  Mr- 
Parnell’s  colleague,  owes  the  bank  £140,000,  near¬ 
ly  half  of  which  is  unsecured.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  failure  will  cause  a  groat  deal  of 
suffering  in  the  Southern  part  of  Ireland. 

It  is  stated  in  Madrid  that  every  one  of  forty- 
seven  nuns  who  were  inoculated  by  Dr.  Ferran  has 
since  died  of  cholera. 

A  decree  divorcing  the  Marquis  de  Caux  from 
Mme.  Patti  has  been  pronounced  in  Paris. 

The  evident  and  yet  morbid  sympathy  with  the 
criminal,  is  illustrated  by  the  item  that  every  article 
of  furniture  sold  by  auction  in  the  house  of  Jean 
Murchaudson  in  Paris  brought  more  than  the 
original  cost.  The  reason  was  that  the  owner  was 
a  notorious  murderer. 

M.  Levaillant,  Director  of  the  Siirete  Publiquo 
at  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  circular  to  the  police  commissaries  at 
all  the  French  seaside  resorts,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  gambling  in  the  casinos.  M.  Levaillant 
thinks  it  likely  that  the  recent  closing  in  Paris  of 
a  number  of  clubs  and  clandestine  gambling- 
houses  will  this  year  greatly  Increase  the  number 
of  blacklegs  who  betake  themselves  annually  to 
the  fashionable  seaside  places  of  France.  He 
therefore  orders  the  police  commissaries  to  send 
to  him  the  lists  of  visitors  ns  soon  as  they  are 
published,  in  order  that  measures  may  be  taken 
without  delay  against  any  notorious  swindler  who 
may  be  among  them. 

The  Paris  Pantheon  is  being  stripped  of  ever}  - 
thing  of  a  distinctively  religious  character. 

A  practical  attack  on  Vivisection  is  the  fact  re¬ 
ported  that  through  the  efforts  of  Ouida,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  skinning  frogs  alive  has  been  stoi>ped  in  the 
markets  of  Florence. 

The  unusually  low  water  in  the  Swiss  lakes  la.st 
yearmade  it  a  favorable  time  for  archteologlcal  ex¬ 
plorations,  amd  many  valuable  relics  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  “lake  dwellers”  were  recovered.  Among 
ttuMii  were  a  splendidly  preserved  bronze  sword, 
several  dozens  of  bronze  hatchets,  etc.,  together 
with  many  articles  of  stone  and  charred  fabric. 

Snow  in  Switzerland  has  been  unusually  plenti¬ 
ful  thle  Spring  and  Hummer.  So  severe  a  May  has 
not  been-  known  for  forty  years ;  and  in  the  can¬ 
tons  bordering  on  the  Boden  Sea,  the  contrast  of 
the  snow  lying^  thick  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  with  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
trees  along  the  roads,  and  the  meadows  bright 
with  flowers,  was  very  striking.  Snow  fell  heavily 
around  Lucerne  the  last  week  of  June,  and  Pilatiis 
was  covered,  by  a  white  mantle  extending  almost 
down  to  the  valley.. 

Ho  much  t<as  the  Alidne  Bora  deteriotated  with¬ 
in  the  past  thirty  years,  owing  to  the  tourist  de¬ 
mand  for  florahreUcs,  that  many  parte  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  fairly  devarstateil  every  Hummer  that 
their  products  may  be  sold  cheaply  in  town  mar¬ 
kets.  The  “Society for  the  Protection  of  Alpine 
Plante  ”  has  establlsliMl  therefore  a  garden  of  ac¬ 
climation  at  Plainpalais,  Geneva,  where  the  rare 
flora  is  carefully  cultivated  to  prevent  the  species 
dying  out,  and  to-  furnish  sufficient  for  the  market. 
’The  edelweiss  can  thus  la?  succossfully  raised,  for 
the  protection  of  which  such  careful  regulations 
have  been  provided  by  the  authorities. 

The  Prefect  of  Borne  has  renewed  his  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  processions  of  the  Boman  Church  on 
the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  tine  cornerstone  of  the  immense 
Victor  Emanuel  monument  on  the  Capitol  was  laid 
amid  great  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  has  aroused 
the  clerical  pre.ss.  The  Osaervatnre  Komnno  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  every  conscientious  and 
reasonable  man  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
rendition  of  the  Pt)].»e  is  now  an  object  of  scorn  and 
derision. 

The  German  people,  who  were  only  25,000,0(8)  In 
1816,  are  now  45i,000,000,  and  their  present  rate 
of  increase  is  greater  than  that  of  any  European 
race. 

A  pension  frotu  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar 
is  all  that  keeps  Liszt  above  want.  The  composer 
has  enriche<l  music  publishers,  theatre  managers, 
and  singers,  but  has  retained  no  fortune  for  him¬ 
self. 

In  Germany  vmmen  do  most  of  the  menial  out  of 
door  work.  Hwltzerland  is  the  only  country  in 
continental  Europe  where  pea.sant  women  are  not 
obliged  to  do  all  the  hard  work.  A  woman  was 
seen  recently  in  Naples  carrying  a  coffin  on  her 
head,  chatting  gaily  with  a  man  who  walked  empty 
handed  at  hia-  side.  Not  unfrequently  a  woman 
and  cow  are  seen  together  pulling  a  coal  cart 
through  the  .streets  of  a  North  German  city,  a  man 
touching  them  up  with  a  whip,  as  he  walks  beside 
them.  In  Denmark  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
woman  high  up  in  a  cherry  tree  picking  the  fruit, 
while  a  man  lies  at  the  foot  waiting  to  place  the 
ladder  when  she  shall  be  ready  to  come  down  with 
her  burden.  In  Upper  Austria  a  correspondent 
saw  a  slight  and  very  pretty  young  girl  carrying 
the  mortar  up  to  the  second  story  of  a  building, 
while  a  man  waited  to  put  it  in  place  when  she 
arrived.  Another  correspondent  reports  having 
seen  a  woman  in  Holland  drawing  a  canal  boat 
bent  nearly  double  with  the  leather  haniess  as  she 
trudged  along  the  towpath,  a  man  sitting  at  his 
ease  in  the  boat  smoking. 

The  latest  published  report  of  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Krupp,  Essen,  shows  that  the  works 
continue  growing  not  merely  in  extent,  but  also  as 
r^ards  the  number  of  persons  who  find  employ¬ 
ment  there.  In  1860,  only  1764  men  were  engaged 
at  the  works;  this  number  had  risen  in  1870  to 
7084 ;  now  it  is  over  20,000.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  Krupp’s  undertaking  number  eight,  and 
comprise  the  works  at  Essen,  three  collieries  at 
Essen  and  Bochum,  547  iron  ore  mines  in  Ger¬ 
many,  mines  near  Bilbao,  Spain,  the  smelting  fur¬ 
naces,  a  range  for  testing  ordnance  at  Meppen, 
beside  other  places.  There  are  eleven  smelting 
furnaces,  1542  puddling  and  reheating  furnaces, 
439  steam  boilers,  and  450  steam  engines  of  185,000 
horse  power.  At  Essen  alone  railway  tracks  of  a 
total  length  of  thirty-seven  miles  are  laid  down, 
with  a  rolling  stock  of  eighty-eight  locomotives, 
893  wagons,  191  trollies,  beside  69  horses.  There 


arc  40  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  35  telegraph  sta¬ 
tions  and  55  Morse  instruments. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  at  Berlin  from 
Wady  Haifa,  on  the  Nile,  announcing  the  safety  of 
the  explorers  Zuncker  and  Casati,  who  have  been 
exploring  the  Congo  Biver,  and  about  whom  no  In¬ 
telligence  had  for  many  months  been  received,  and 
who  were  supposed  to  be  dead. 

In  order  to  combat  the  various  vine  pests  the 
propagation  of  which  is  believed  to  be  owing  to 
weakness  in  the  plants,  the  Austrian  Government 
has  decided  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  healthy 
young  plants  from  America  for  the  vineyards  of 
lower  Austria.  Experiments  already  made  with 
20,000  American  plants  at  Klosterneuburg,  near 
Vienna,  have  given  excellent  results. 

Athens  will  bo  the  next  capital  to  hold  an  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition.  A  patriotic  Greek  has  lately 
bequeathed  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  display 
will  take  place  in  1887. 

Bussla  has  hanged  another  Nihilist,  and  finds 
her  subjects  very  reluctant  to  take  up  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  evaded  the 
law  at  the  last  conscription,  while  many  of  the 
sectarians  starved  themselves  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  chest  below  the  regulation  measurement. 

All  students  In  Bussian  universities  are  now 
compelled  to  wear,  on  ceremonious  occasions,  a 
uniform  consisting  of  a  blue  cap,  gray  cokt,  and 
green  trousers,  all  plentifully  embellished  with 
gold  lace.  The  suit  will  be  so  costly  that  poor 
boys  can  hardly  buy  it,  and  the  belief  is  that  the 
requirement  is  intended  to  hinder  the  impoverished 
masses  in  educating  their  sons. 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  having  been  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  has  pro¬ 
claimed  that  in  virtue  of  that  investiture  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  aid  of  the  Indian  army.  If  neoes-ary. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Finn,  the 
British  Consul  at  Besht,  Persia,  who  was  arrested 
by  the  Bussians  in  the  early  part  of  last  June 
while  he  was  searching  for  a  lost  mule  beyond  the 
Persian  frontier,  was  taken  into  custody  as  a 
suspicious  person  because  he  failed  to  produce  his 
credentials,  and  that  he  was  liberated  the  moment 
the  Bussians  ascertained  that  he  was  an  English 
servant. 

The  cost  of  the  Tonquin  campaign,  according  to 
the  French  Budget  Committee,  will  be  470,000,- 
OOOf.,  of  which  only  270,000,c00f.  have  been  voted. 

Gen.  de  Courcy  telegraphs  from  Hue.  “All  the 
royal  princes  have  returned  to  Hue.  They  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  French  Legation,  and  designated  Thox- 
man,  the  king’s  uncle,  Bogent  until  the  king’s  re¬ 
turn.  A  new  council  has  been  formed  of  Ministers 
favorabie  to  the  French.  The  former  Minister  of 
War  is  a  prisoner.  The  Begent  has  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  which  commands  the  officials  of  Annam 
and  Tonquin  to  restore  order,  to  punish  the  rebels, 
and  to  assist  the  French.  Thuyet  and  1500  men 
hold  the  citadel  of  Camlo.  The  troops  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.” 

The  king  of  Hinm  shows  his  continued  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  missions 
among  his  people  by  donating  the  land  for  a  new 
Staton  at  Lakon,  and  by  subscribing  $1000  for  the 
erection  of  a  hospital. 

The  Japanese  have  promulgated  a  patent  law. 
Tim  term  of  protection  is  fifteen  years;  “articles 
that  tend  to  disturb  social  tranquillity,  or  demora¬ 
lize  ciLstoms  and  fashions,  or  are  injurious  to 
health,”  and  medicines,  cannot  be  patented;  the 
Inventions  must  have  been  publicly  applied  within 
two  years,  and  patents  will  become  void  when  the 
patented  inventions  have  been  Imported  from 
abroad  and  sold. 

llorsford^s  Acid  Phosphate 

As  a  ReA’Igentat  Drink  in  Fevarr. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in 
fevers,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  it.” 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirit* 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Pbohphobxtxd  Elixu  aw 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  al!  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sloknaM,  If 
has  no  equal. 

iWtonei? 

New  York,  Monday,  July  20,  1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increaso 
of  $672;750  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$64,073,475  against  $28,408,275  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $9,589,325  at  the  corresponding  date  iir 
1883.  Thwloans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,03.5,900 ;. 
the  specie  is  up  $131,100;  the  legal  tenders  are 
increased$l, 672,800 ;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
Htates  are  up  $4,124,600,  and  the  circulation  is  In¬ 
creased’  $28, 100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  daring  the  week 
is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison ; 
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Alton  and  Terre  Haute . . 

American  Cable . 

American  District  Telegraph.... 
Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel.... 


Canada  Southern 


Central  PaeiHc . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret... 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pret.... 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and)  Northwestern  pret 

Chicago,  Burlington  h  Quincy .  128j 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  «  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  Mll.,aod  St.  Paul  pret.... 

Chicago.  Beck  Island  k  Pacific . 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveiand,.0.,  C.  k  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Consolidated  Oas  .  941 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack,  k  Western . 

Denver  k  Slo  Urande  . . 

Dubuque  and  SlouzClty . 

B.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Georgia........ 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  k  Oeorgla  pret... 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute.... 

Qreeii  bay  k  Winona . 


Homes  take . 

Houston  k  Texas. 


Ind.,  Bleom.  k  Western . 
Lake  Erie  k  Western.... 
Lake  snore . 


Louisville  k  Nashville. 


MauHattan  con . . . . 
Mauhattan  Beach. 


Ulchigan  Central 


Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  PrM. 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  TexaS.... 
Hetolle  k  Ohio .  .  ... 


New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central.  . 

Mew  York  Central . 

New  York  k  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y..  Obic.  k  St.  Louis  pret . 

New  York,  I..  E.  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western  preL. 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret .  It. 

Northern  PaclOc .  aOi 

Northern  Paciilc  pret . 

Ohio  Central . . 

Ohio  Soutuern  . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . 

Ontario  k  Western . 
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